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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In writing the lettera that follow^ I thought less of making 
a book, than .of recalling to the .mind.. the iinprfiss^nt^ 
'vhich JDy dbeervation of the pablio inaaiie^.of .iplpglliid, 
^and the eonversation of those Engli^hsieD wfaa hlmbred 
me "vritb their fidendsbip, :made .on me« Theae J6tters.araf 
for the. most part^ .two yeiars old: reflectiQiisoi^ thqdre^t 
measures of the present ministers, of course^ are not to 
be expected in them. Neither have I entered into the 
foreign politics of England : such was not the object of 
this correspondence, but had I had this object in view, 
I should equally have pursued the course I have adopted; 
and have begun by giving some idea of the internal 
organisation of the country, and of the opinions it 
naturally produces. 

Most of the errors habitually committed respecting 
England, arise from our reasoning on its politics as we 
should on those of Austria or Russia. We give to diplo- 
matic calculations an importance, which they are far from 
having in the eyes of the British government: and it is 
not sufficiently known, how little value the English, pre- 
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occupied by the mechanism of their institations, and 
absorbed by the innumerable interests of the strongest and 
most complicated social order that ever existed, set on 
external circumstances, which we erroneously consider as 
the motives of their conduct. In forming a judgment of 
the proceedings of government among a free people, the 
first thing to be done is, to study the sentiments, opinions, 
and habits of the citizens. I have advanced only a little 
way in this course; but, if this first attempt be of any 
utilily, perhaps it will be followed by a second. It would 
•be better, however, that minds endowed with the qualities 
vranting to render me successful should finish what I have 
begun, and supply the imperfections of my labors. 
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LIFE 



av 



BARON AUGUSTUS DE STAEL. 



Augustus db Stael was bom on the 81st of Aogvst, 
1790» in the most stonny period of the reToIntion. 
Madame de Stael entirely undertook the education of 
her son» during his childhood ; bnt her life was then so 
agitated by the difficult situation in which Mr. Nebker 
was placed^ and by the dangers to which tiie revolution 
exposed her and her friends, that the instruction :i>f 
Augustus was necessarily often interrupted. 

The following particulars were transmitted to us by u 
person who witnessed the first beginnings of the education 
of Mr. de Stael. ^* Madame de Stael gave Augustus all 
his lessons, and almost always, in the midst^ of othw 
unavoidable occupations. It was while writing letters,.or 
giving orden, that she directed the studies, of Augustus. 
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X LIFE OP BARON DB 8Ta£l. 

The child, though constantly interrupted, was never 
diverted from his task; his attention remained fixed, and 
be recovered the connection of ^e explanations given by 
bis mother, the instant she resumed them. When the 
explanation was finished. Augustus learnt his lesson 
without further assistance; being obliged to recollect, he 
had lisjtened with attention, and was always perfect master 
of what h^ had to learn by heart/* 

This mode of proceeding has naturally many incon- 
veniences ; but this was not the case with Madame de 
Stael and her son. In fact, this child, as we see, had such 
a sense of duty, that that sentiment always imposed upon 
bin m* j^olimtary mteJu his jbcoapations ;. and tiiere, was ill 
|be.iD0^:uiiiBipoi!taBt.wcrds. of Madame de Stael a 
'«haiaoter..iif tnith..soimpEessiv«.liii4 they were eqial.lo 
hiMVCS of 'instrmtimif. and ir^Ke. suffii^ienfc.to .give; the child 
the J^npuIsQ ncoessary for the business of the whole day. : 
: >Tbiitib€tmoat striking tmts of his chanMstar» fiomJiis 
twj .dHldbeod^; irere. a . love of duty,, a regidarity, cS 
conduct, which gave it degree. of gravity even, to a.dtild 
9fiefi>WBigii Besidas. das, Jbewaa easily aflfectedbygrfef; 
at the slightest. wQid: of jepoQach,. bis.eyea.weoe suffused^ 
vriih... tears. His aiotiier endeavoured, to fortify bin 
egabist.ibia :dtsposition, andi accustomed him to beae 
geiitlaraUl^oa^lbis Uttlelrqubles* . 
.;.<« Nothing coold diveirt him from fulfillii^ the will of 
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ptttioiilaM^ f * neither hid amwementft Aot his ceMtodMfe 

JBiha JBLidstnChii Jboet lirely dimriieiii* if ihe h^ut of 

hii;LlaattQiL.atnl€k».h& saidi^ ^ I^sheUretariL atf^ooftvttif 

heora dene;! joid ha^enadJo. qpply hiinself .to bia.lMlujf 

Shle iBtriotafite ia the discharge^ of hit dntiet ^na Ja 

iteiking, <ihat;.lfri Heeker often sjpake irifli.a>teiii«hine^^ 

alzthe ^enipaloas pimctnality. of AngnstasJaperfoadtg 

tkiiejUa Tork for^erarj dajr^ and was aconstoined lajaall 

laajgtaiidaQD, .vith mnch. •atUfactton, :'* an honeat Jitfb 

MB.? . Mt. Neck^ ffeqnently direrteA Unseie irith: Ua 

grandehildimr:' the aimplicity and originality, of that Jigk 

te4« pArtioalar ehann f<Nr hinir vdu> . in the. MUnvi lift 

dateatad ^bove all things, affeQtatian.and. conrentional 

&i3Ba«. i There tMm in the whole .persoa of llr« Necfut 

aHf h a xtaiap of moral dignily, . that it atoxok all vhoi aaw 

hittu.aad has; atwaya reipained deeply inpreteed/ on the 

^sdpd^Lff hi/i:grandehadren; and at theaama tuMi .whet 

ih^y hare recjoUeoted inlth i^Fhat inoKpressibla kindneu 

ha joined in their q>orti« .witb.itrhat originalily of isagip 

nalira Ua elevated mind onderatood and sympatMaed 

with their nature, it would be difficult to expxess what4 

lingolar and profonnd emotion tbia reeoUeotion haa left 

in. their souk, .and bow ppwerfiilly they hare felt tfam 

inflmnee of that noble and digoiSed image, united with 

Ihapuerile details of thoir early ohildl^opd* 

bS 
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At die age of eleven Angastoi de Stael wta tent to e 
boerding-sdiool, and then attended die College of Ctenera; 
On hit Tory entering into it he took one of the llftt 
flaoei* In tUa College diere is an annual diatrilmtion of 
print: tliii is a Tery solemn Ate. The paients lay mmtk 
stress on die success of their childien. Angnstos often 
fained priies» and in die seqnel he became the advooato 
of institations of this kind. He said that they did not 
4SKeite any species of envy among the children ; that they 
often assisted each other, even when rivak. It is at least 
certain, that he himself did not receive any nnfavoraUa 
impression from it; he was sensible of the vexation of his 
disappointed rivab, and endeavored to place their merit in 
the most favorable light '* It is only a word left ont/an 
expression forgotten/' he would say, ''that has made snoh- 
a-one lose the prize." Thus he already manifested the 
desire which always swayed him, of soothing the wounded 
self-love of odiers. To spare a fellow-creature a pain, or 
to procure him a pleasure, was the study of Augustus 
when a child, as it was that of his whole life. There was 
in his character a disposition to aflbrd protection even in 
his eariy childhood. His companions, his brother, and 
his sister, confidendy sought support in his goodness. In 
all the litde disputes of childhood, he appeared to be 
made to assist the weak, and to guide the uninformed. 
There is no time in the recollection of those who have 
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toT«d Uii» lit iriitttoTer age tbey ramember Idm, in wU«h. 
dMf do not call to mind Inving felt fcr him respect and 
cenfideDQe; sentiments irihich, when tbey can be reeoi* 
ded, mntoaHy support each other. 

Soon after this, Augustus de Stael accompanied Ua 
moliier to Germany. At this time commenced the eatila 
sad aU the persecationa of Madame de Stael. It was 
also dmring tUs joomey, that she experienced the most 
crael misforhme in her life» the death of her father. 

She already foand in her son» tiioagh only foorteen 
yean of age» a relief and sapport in her snfferinga. 
AngnslDS began to participate in the sorrows of hiB- 
mother; firom that time the aiBictions of MadiMne de Staitt* 
became one of the most cmstant snbgects of hie obser* 
Tstion. Children are very painfblly sensible to ther 
anlferings id persomi who are dear to themw There ia 
eiroD an alBlcting contrast between the joy which they 
bare need 6S, and which continoally asserts its dominion 
over them, and the vivacity of that sympathy which tbey. 
feel for the snlferings which they witness. Though weak 
and powerless, they are capable of feeling profound pity 
for beings snperior to them in age and strengtii; and ttia 
feeling has something painful in it, from their inability to- 
afford relief to tiiose whom they love. However, it waa 
not so with Augustus; he was ahready able ta solace hia 
mother, particularly in giving her the hope of recalling te 
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bttr kirn whom she deplored. She eften teoL pleMiile it 
tteoing resemUaaccs between lier fillier and her aoa; «h# 
e«8afaiieied<that/k6 had Aq bame fanliiros. 

It was at this time that Hadioae deStaai confided tte 
edvcation of • her children ta Mr. A» W* ScUegel, "vtho 
flUbeody tejoyeditherepiitBition' df a man of temniny-tod 
»|ioet/and wlio vtauniidd heninthnatefiriaid ioi the li«t 
limei^'bfl hot life. /'•Alil SditogeLfaieir kow to. iaftpii* . 
at the Make iime il tasto^far )Ciisiilie0t^la«A persMelfinf. 
fMteavlandtogifB'tfidlfoopa U e^ety thing 1uiIUanlrtt(||d 
anlnurted imthe ^intigiwilinn^ : .Beftangtit, Amg^txmiUs^ 
]ihke«teaeM«fa«i withftetaocwaey ef » modinU'$gJ^ii$ 

•^Madaoe de atM^aftetoMrda pirtod -urtth the^ aoK. who 
wit mi dnrcte lier^'^teiscaid him te: Barii. . 'fier.ceKile 
dld^ Bed jdlowher td go HhilheFiiheraeif^ <8he aeBtrrllhn 
a|en^>f at: 4he age .of fiftaai^ to*A:boai:dMigHitobool,iAh0 
diicipttne offwhMiiwaitiDt'Mry irtiiM; ibnt fitiwki^ trial 
^libevlT: whitfh Ae^wMiMr^himrhi .take, r Siie, hadteMn 
dbflbedWoi tb exauto tlu^okdri.^teaakeiiiaielf f^ 
itlMilHeuar the matadi iinpreaiifttiwhichrhe jni^^veodm 
iMrii it^endvto write ito:lie6alKral it» sh^ said,, with ihia 
idcvtfani0d siaeiritf .^ .'fYeii^aUiqDorfwr/'iahei^liM^a 
blBi» '^wfaedMi the m^Ddm wilii; /whkli tfaia adbool ii 
i i pr oa pfc a d y ywioaed feantjtha aoh<daaaitaw<(» maatarJ?. 'u 
ci/TiufeelnuiDhtfaaxiatyireapeetip^.ttUa aclMdr .Ought 
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I «» tere y«« ikmel O^hX I to recdl yon! I taa 
tanprM to oolisiiU'y^o upw this soljeot; for I ntat 
leoidl 7M> die nonifint thaet^ yMtf foal shoiiM c«Me te 
4Mefl i^at it bad/' la lattathor place Ae aaya to bun^ 
^ it'ia a great trial wkirii I make of your iiiideilst|uidfaig« 
I iMqpe^tllai tt niU tUm out MraU." These few woids >iRtt 
al|[>w on tiieioiie'htliid the eenfidenoe Irhich the chaxMter 
<lf Mr. de Stael almady meritiMl^ and oa the other* w» 1^ 
tfotrMqr th^ syateiBi boeiiaae imh a^word is aol^iyplioabla 
ta^nKatfsdestittitBiof all caknlaiioB, but Hxe habita ef 
lialdane de fltB0l;i»4taaedaoaftiea ef bar cUldxtibl 45Uie. 
itaieiAeiii; (fahe port' ^iienisdvea in th«ir ena edatntioni; 
theve'ivaa.. Barer lay «aliadatioii;ac ^laa in hermaaBer 
\^kem^ ahetdid net»coiiC€iBl fioaa thpmaay bE!the 
wUehihe lOtaadeaitD »eiiiploy;^ jhAimited tfahm 
tbh.jadge of thisni; the centinnally uppaaliMl !<to their 
indisateidui^;Mjhie hadtneet ef)llMr'appi9Aatioo; at.tfae 
aaile'tiantberfdeaiBioiii.^itovh fimaad poailDre} and ahb 
iMtted>anestranife^flaadDih:cif!didibeihtMNi, wilhra-^giaat 
«aterg<y!of cwiU;^ : ilhaimdfifc'icoBipletd ftatikaeBs itas 4|ie 
hmtotiJSkket proMadia^;' the^fholte-of her ehiUian; 
idhdrfeytalierowir, trate!diaciuaedbefere'tiieia!aBd^if|]i 
tkau* Finding *bi.*hai: eldest eon a etroagi arind» 4 giaat 
loTo of dnty, Madamade^teitttstfirMlj^ «o6kea^^ 
i^le jldnaethmi atrtfae^iM^af iib^#tiidiai^ ted.V>.tqplhe 
afcetAafteodMeqciraiidi^llberiy; : ^ 1 .>v.' o:i» 'i: *'\.:ji';n::L. 
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Tbii oottideMe ww weB placed: th0 dtdn of flMtal 

•ad intdlectod iraproTement oorapied die tkonglilt' ef 

Angtutus as mack at tkose of his mother ; he eontinoall j 

expresses a landaUe fear of beings diverted from. hi» 

studies ; he judges of his masters, of his comrades, wHk 

perfect sagacity, and always widi a view to his improve* 

ment. ''The scholars/' he once said, when writing te- 

his mother, ''are so indolent, that one is obliged' 

constantly to straggle against the infldence of the general 

example/' He <rften complains of the too great liberty 

allowed to the scdMlors in going oat and retnming, and oC 

the inattention of his masters. Madame de Stael had not. 

been mistaken in thinking that even the s^ht of evit 

wonld have no pernicious influence on her son* He speaks^ 

to her of some bad examples which had struck him, withent^ 

evttc producing any other effect than indignation against 

evil, which .was calculated to strengthen his mondity* 

Once a friend of Madame de Stael wished to warn the^ 

master of the school of the bad cimduct of some of hie 

pupib, for fear that their example jheuU be dangerous to- 

Augustus. On this subject be writes to hiis* mother,. 

"This. will be quite useless; besides, ttisformntedeiiNid. 

myself by reading the course of religions morality 1^ my . 

grandfsther, and by thinking of yon/' 

The sight of these bad examples, and that, too of the: 
immorality of (he worldt wUekhis^sai^tgr haddisflovepad> 
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by some iotorcoiirse which he had had wifii soiMy, fitr 
fimasedaemg him, inspired him with a tentiment of melaar 
oholy very uncommon at his age. '' I am so melancholy,'' 
said he» '' that tiie other day I borst into tears when I. 
heard the music of a ball given in a room above as, and 
irfiieh was so little in nnison with my ideas." This melaa*' 
chcrfy, however, which he expresses so early, was in him 
8 veiy osoal tmiper of mind. At every period of his life 
we find traces of it, and it was always impressed npon his 
noble featnres. There appeared to be in the bottom of 
his. aoal an innate and profonnd emotion, which conld 
neMber be satisfied by the ol)}eots of this world, nor com* 
pletely mamfisst itself in ontward acts, and which shed a 
mdancboly tinge npon his existence* This temper was 
combined with an extreme gaiety of disposition, and a 
remarkable talmt for pleasantry. This nnion is indeed, 
liot rare; and it is probable fliat diese two faculties 
proceed fifom the same canse, from an imagination easily 
affected, and which lends to the objects of this world a 
colour at once melancholy and brilliant. Gaiety and' 
sofvow are two states in which the soul is moved; and 
thoi^ they are opposed to each other, they both satisfy- 
tiie want of the heart to shake off the monotony of existence. . 
. The letters of Mr. de StaS to his mother, while atschooU 
prosent a -pleasing mixtare of the dodHty of childhood,, 
with the oKiral gravity of another age; he sent to his 
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mother an exaet aocoont of his stadies^ in which he ww 
Mmaricably sncdeMfaL Madame de StsXl, while eon* 
Bldering the: importance of motal and inldiectDal df^w- 
kpment, negleoted : nothing of Ihe imaller sdvantages of 
education. She thongfat» like Mr. Neoker» that to do aagr 
tidng ffl was alwwfs. a. sign 6f infeiiorttjp. . Acoordinglf eke 
liad taught her sonnet todiadain any kind of imtrtictiaB. 
Angwttts speak; to her" both ef his most seriba» stadiea 
and of his dancing master, manifestiBg in every thingthe 
desire of doing weH/ whidi gives importance to 'all. oifM* 
paitiOBsi i iLirguatns was ccnscientiom: in efo^ ^iAg;* Us 
desire 4o please iris mother, a'sentkneht whiilh<in hiinialM 
Ueiided with bonscience, was nlsb .anivelmd; 'he- etaii 
goes so far as to be grieved at not growingwfast*enongli^ 
ftr^ftar of liot possesnng sofficienttNitward'i^cia^aWiraf 
thef^Pf gi^g'her soine.mieasinew« . 
r. It* woald b^ difficnlt to ilnd a ritere noble dight dianrthat 
of a seriools end mond chiId,.of « child to whom a sense 
of ibitfrgivcto'sometln^ dignified, and gr&ve^i^wheA crvtfy 
thing in hiia stitt bears: the impression of his age* -Thia 
sbnl; wiiiv^ has idready' a' sense of itd immortal valae* 
w^o^e^lddk sfaowa Jieaven aaudbt.has playa end'pAeifle 
diveniouB; BHsui with pfbfdnnd emetien,' like etetylhsi^ 
wteeh^ldaces inr a stitag i^ht die contiaat tf ^ the daahftd 
dArliayiof mta, irfthnthefeflMrs ef hirtoreatrid ftimm» . 
^itfadatae^dB Sta^ not 'only csmflded t<^ AiapoaMi iOm 
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ancHm of his owB atodies, but she eBdMwred tMr 
mmfhfiim as. a ntonrde in the diffieoltiefl in ^triMk Am 
#«»iixvol9ed« Tlw echicatioB of Angiutaf deStael haC 
Ike adVamtage which is lurady wauling in thatt»f thencb, 
ant) which ia met with in that of the poor, that is to sif« 
W beoyiged betimes to coot^ with die roalities'Bf life. 
The persecutions of Madame de Staiel were useful to. her 
Mi'iB'tfaiB respect. The intarest oi Us motfer inilialed 
Ub iBtb life> without retarding ft6 progress of bis^Mdie^ 
op the oyutoay; »he labored iwith the hope of beiBg/ser^ 
TieeiUe to^ber, Madame de&teelilesired .that her lisBt 
itight^ be qiaaiified^ toi be reoeiVadi a£ the Pdytechttto 
SshbeU A^ogh it .was not her inteotim' to let hiiti enter 
into it The hope that a brittiant examinatioti .woitli 
Merest the goTMmnient^ and I'ender it fav««ble to his 
BiMher, t^bmbined in^e «o«dof AdgnstoBwiththe law 
ef' stady/foid hhi anplicaltei whs tfo nrdaiit, that Ids 
nwtte^ was afraid it wottldiB4MirhirheBKh&''t .(. :-^^ 

' B^ werhed day and night;' and when sleep was on die 
peittt of overbomiAg him, be^- kept himself vkHoi by 
paMtog' Us hands into cold waler. ^I ^ise atr^direeiii 
dib m(^rMng;'«e wrilestohbmodier, ''and IhaT^td'ge 
foM times a day to the College'<rf Fradoeio Wpreseatat 
Ae eauifliinlittons.' There is liktoed a liMe self-love iA 
AiB'zeiJ; bet the basis is the hope thatif my eauunfaiaiioB 
tii9M-he^ brimant, it wMid ]^aps <Mia» tte to be 
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attebdled to wkea apeaki^g in your ftkrorJ* In liidt, W 
WM aoknowledged to be qualified to entor the Polytedmiip^ 
Sehool, and the professors appointed to examine him aaid 
it was Uie most brilliant ejumination thej had eve^ 
witnessed. '' I was in a fever,** he writes, " for two dajrs^ 
fiir fear of missing the only poor means of being nsefni to 
yon/' 

Bat his hopes were diaqipointed: the gevemment of 
that time, which detested distingoished talents in Madame 
de Stael, was not disposed to relent on seeing aveiy 
indication of them in^her son. All his efforts were nseless. 
On learning tiiat he had no hope, he was so afflicted that 
he wroto, ** I have been near shedding toars, and fallii^ 
withont the power of answering.'* 

Elsewhere he says, "I lamented yesterday that one. 
eoold not compound for moral pain.by physical saffj^ringsi 
with what pleasore would I go and throw myself for soma 
hours into the fire, to procure you some happy moments T 
Some, time before, Madame de Stael had 4>f%en desired her 
son to take some positive stops for her with the officers of 
tiie government. She wished to obtain permission to coma 
within twenty leagues of Paris, in order to be nearer to 
him ; and it was he who made this application. She leaves 
it to him to explain all hw motives; and at the conclusion 
of a letter she says, ^^ Recollect that exaotiy at your agfr 
yoor fafter commenced the foundation of his fortnne^. 
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"vidioiit wbiob we riunild haTe bean notldiig/' Ai hb 
waf obliged to go oat oo bis motber*t biisiiieM« md 
vitboat being able always to give an aocoont of Ui 
4aotiveit Madame de Stael bad sent bim an order for bis 
jsaster in tbe foDowing terms: ^'I request M« to soflbr 
Angastas to go oat wbenever be tells bim» witb Ibe 
ainoerity of bis obaracter, that be goes out on oar common 
basiness/' Here tben we see bim, at the age of fifteen, 
ahme in Paris, at liberty to go oa^ and to go wbitber be 
pleases, without giving accoant' to any body of bis conduct, 
0a the strength of bis word. 

Perhaps a too deeply-felt emotion deceives as, bat it 
appears to as impossible not to be profoundly affected by 
Ibis noble confidence, which indicates so great an upright- 
ness of soul in the person who feels, and in him wbd 
inspires it. But the steps which Augustus was to tak^ 
Ibrbis mother were accompanied witb difliculties which 
required a very peculiar moral tact. He had to plead 
the cause of bis mother, to excite an interest in her fevor; 
but at the same time he had to plead thb cause witb tiie 
dignity of the grandson of Mr. Necker, of the son of 
Madame de Stael, of the person who renounced her 
country and all the enjoyments of Ufe, rather tiian utter a 
word contrary to her conscience. He bad to repress that 
feeling of indignation against injustice, so natural lo 
youtb, and especially to tbe soul of Mn de Staiel ; .and it 
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muL Accessary that tbe desire of sucoeeding shoaU liet 
Inak^ liim oiler, a vord b j whidi dw digmty ef his mother 
iMild'hilTe been tiuiired. Sach was ihe.tavk which was 
Mnfided to luin» and that without being eyplained tahim-*-^ 
•iLjmretwas Madame de.Stael of being understood: ia 
liiat die ^raaso. AJt one time this noble' youth, was 
taonented with the idea, that there was sometfaii^ in tie 
iteps. which he was going to take that wanted dignity; he 
k^tatod.a inomeiktt uneasy for hia own character, fiis 
miyther understood him. '^ I am much affected with yoa|r 
sentiments,*^ said she; "not oertainfy that I widi.aBy 
tiling centxary to the dignity of your character... I respect 
ia( its infimoy this character, which will ona day protnot 
]Mr mofter and your sister. God , forbid that . I ahould 
wm^»t to any thing that my ftAer would have dis«* 
q^pr^Tod.'' ... 

: Madame de Stael constantly held up to her children 
the example of Mr. Necher^. ''He woidd have done,. or 
he Woold haye thought so or so, on such an occasion^'* . was 
har constant expression. There is a powerfnl influence 
in the. idea of a belored oliject, who is known to us only 
by. the tenderness of those who lament his loss. .This 
bmngi idways present to them, and never seen by us,.tiiis 
neeoUection so profound, so lively, and yet always covered 
with that mysterious veil of sanctity, which conceals from 
jQor. ey^ Ae objects of another world, makes a solenui 
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jjtopwssiQO pB thQ..«tQiil» viiiohi0yeB thsir^ireseBde woidd 
not ahra^s prndnce. . This. 19 an iBstaBce of tbekifiiiliieai 
jof. jeflavjilenca to orp]iBiia». wfaioli ptfooita Ama tOAfiad in 
«ciiasAioted Iwarty the glsrified image of the .fiatiier off 

w|»i^ tiiey have been depi^edi! ;. 

: We dwell upon, this.: firsk period o£ thBlife of Mr* de 
Stael, becanseJttn^^ole.cliaraQter.iqtf tiieoi .already con^ 
pletelj.Hianifeated^perfaiipa.more cpiopletely than at any 
oAec time,, when the.haaiii^^. of ^e worfal vdiverted him 
faop somemomentsL finnnaeriens ihoogihts. We alsadciif^ 
te^ shew what was hia feeliagp for his. motiier, beeanae-it 
waa the motive of: the greater port of his life. . To rekle 
the particalaraof theyonth of Mr. de StaiUis 1he;BBnie 
tfiing. aa to write the hiiiory of his ettsohimirat to hu 
liio^er*. Silial. piety, gnifled almost the .whole of :^lhe 
first poflibn of ills l]^e;.and if wfk.ieeQllectwhatMadaflie 
de Stael was, we shalLundentand that this sentimant maft 
ycessarily Itfd to ^he development of all the facidties. 
To love Madame de StaeLwas not merdy. loving a parson, 
it was loviiq^ a whole order 4>f ideas and sentiments; it 
was to love every thing that is great, ardent, and generooa 
m the human sool* To satisfy her, required the develop- 
■lent of die understanding, and elavatien of.charaoter : .she 
eenld oot be oontented with less* Affection £or herself 
was'iiot sufficient for her: she required homage to be paid 
to^ Ihe great ideas which she loved, and not a i^old add 
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•terUe bomage, for she required saccess as a proof of Am 
realily of exertion. Perhaps she sometimes demanded 
^om weak natures more tiian tiiey eotuld perform, beoanao 
tiie power of her faonlties deceiTod her with respect to 
those of others ; at the least, she expected tiiat people 
ahonld nmke the most of the talents they possessed. 
Accordingly, her approbation was a gratification to the 
heart and to self Jove, of which it is impossible to give an 
idea. He who obtained it, possessed the pledge of his 
•own moral or intellectoal excellence: and the most 
brilliant success would have faded before one of her 
words. What Augustus felt for his mother, must 
therefore not be considered as an affection which developed 
in him only kind and tender inclinations; ibis sentiment 
brought all his faculties into play. It was necessary to 
nn&ld his understanding and all the powers of his soul, to 
please his mother ; but he would not have satisfied her if 
he had done all this from a docile complaisaince; and 
though affection for his mother was the motive and the 
recompense of his efforts, it was however love of science 
and of duty that was the real object of his actions. 

The human soul does not attain its complete development 
except when it thus combines a disinterested love of truth 
with attachment to a beloved being. If either of these 
is wanting, the soul is deprived of flame, or the under- 
standing of light and force. It is for this reason that the 
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religious. sentiment alone has power to raise the creature 
to the greatest elevation; for God alone is the living 
tnith, which oar. heart can always love» and oar nnder^ 
standing always admire. 

. ^* Whenever I learn something new/^ said he, ** I think 
with joy that an idea more is acqnired, and a new bond of 
union with yoa/' 

Though M. de Stael had devoted himsdf with so much 
seal to study, he had several times had an opportunity to 
see the society of Paris. The son of Madame de Stael 
had been received with much kindness by M. Snard, by 
the Marechale de Beauvau, and in all that society which 
was tacitly in opposition to the government of the time. 
There were preserved all the traditions of the ancient 
regime on the graces of the mind^ on the charms. of 
conversation. Great importance was tiiere attached, to 
elegance of forms. M. de Stael received there lessons 
of good taste and polished manners. These lessmis were 
given by worthy persons, by ancient friends of his parents ; 
he listened to them with deference; and the recollection 
of those to whom he was indebted for them gave them 
particular value in bis eyes. Without losing any thing of 
the simplicity of his nature, he there acquired in a high 
degree the graceful manners which characterised that 
society; and his friends found an habitual subject for 

pleasantry, in what tiiey called his extreme politeness. 

o 
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Bat lUfl never inspired iiim with the smallest repugnance 
to hold intereonrse witii people of all classes: cm the 
eoiitrary, he had a wonderful feculty of oonfoming 
himself to those whom he conversed with, of oatohing the 
shades of their thoughts and their habits; he was a very 
amiafale man of the wor^d^ and at tiie same time the best 
calculated to discuss with country people^ to speak in a 
l^opalar aissembly; and one would have said that he had 
always lived in the nddat of the occupations and interests 
of those witii whom he had to deal* His extreme aptitude 
in learning languages, and catching the accent, also 
facilitated hia intercoursiB with others. 

The year sbcceediag that which we have just related, 
was one of the meet important in the life of M. de Stael, 
for it was theh that the germs of the Christian faith were 
deposited in his soul by a worthy pastor, M. Cetlerier, the 
same who twenty years afterwards performed the ceremony 
of his marriage. M. Cellerier, at a tiihe when I'eligious 
indifference was very general, preserved in his soul a 
fervent piety. He communicated it to his pupil ; Augustus 
tecehred with joy all his instructiims. He often repeated 
before his marriage that this had been the hll|^piest period 
of his life. He read with great {Measure the Imitation of 
/esos Christ; uid bore not only with patience, but with a 
kind of joy, the little vexations which befel him. Twice 
a week he quitted Coppet, which was at that time one of 
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die motft brilUant and naiiiiated gpots in Eimpe, to Tint 

the peacefnl and solitary abode of M. Cdlerier. It iv«t 

tkera tiiat be received the mort profomid impfeaaiOBs. 

The difflnrence of these two spheres might hare bees 

attended with soAe inconTeBieBoes if AQgustas had hai 

another mother; but they were all aterted by that 

frankness which^ as we have obserred^ was the basis of 

Madame de StaeFs system of ednoation. She <rfle8i 

pointed out to her ehildren» the inconveniences to whiek 

young and iexible minds might be exposed by living in 

the midst of the crowd which her talents inevitahly drew 

aronnd her, tiie dangers which they might incnr from the 

folat with: which she was envifonad. This briUiant 

existence appeared to them as a necessary condition of 

the incomparable facidties of thrir modter, bnt not as the 

destiny which they onght to wish for themselves. She 

often made them sensible of its vaoQity» not by vagne and 

studied reflections^ bnt wifli that tone of pennasion whioh 

proved that she herself felt it '* The atmosphere in wUch 

you live is not good for your age/' said she freqaently. If 

there was a thought which prependerated in her sold, and 

which she has transmitted to her children, it is that tim 

olgect of life was dnty, and not happiness; and doubtless 

nothing was more striking than to see &at sublime 

nnderstanding do homage to the humble and ignorant 

who had been devoted wholly to duty, and proclaim the 

c2 
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siiperiority . of obscure Tirtuos over the most, elevated' 
facolties. 

. However, the religious impressions which Augnstos de 
Stael then Teceived, diongh lively and sincere, were not 
fliose. which were to last for ever. The troth had toacbed 
him, but had not yet takm possession of his heart; he had 
accepted the faith with tenderness, and above all with 
respect to the voice which - declared it to hinei. He 
believed on accoont of what b^ had been told, but he had 
not heard himself, he i did not yet know by his own 
experience, that Christ was the Saviour of his sooL 
Accordingly this first impression, which left profound 
traces, did not immediately affect his heart; and the 
world, the interests of this life, continued for a long time 
afterwards to occujpy more room than the faith in his soul. 

This is what he himself expressed two years later, 
saying, '^ My first communion is the happiest moment of 
my life : it is a magic instant, in which one sees God : 
aft^wards there intervenes between Him and us a 
multitude of little troublesome clouds, which conceal Him 
fiMMn our sight. We can no longer pray with the same 
fervor ; we are hurried along by the afiairs of life." 

From that moment Augustus de Stael became entirely 
die friend of his mother, her adviser on all occasions : 
she placed him at the head of all her afliurs, and even in 
hex inmost griefs, she found in him a source of succour 
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and coasdation. He assisted ber in the education of hec 
other children/for whom he felt a troly paternal regard. 
In the midst of her greatest afflictions she often said to 
him, ''I ought above all'things to thank Heaven fot 
having given me a son like yon." She often nses this 
expression, ** Yon are the protector — and I the protected.'* 
The sitaation of a son who protects his mother is 
always an admirable and delightfal relation, but nevev 
more perfect than between Madame de Stael and. 
Aagustns. Madame de Stael had in the eyes of her son 
the ' authority of a mother, and of a mother the most 
distinguished by the power of her understanding, and the 
energy of her character ; but she was also an unfortunate 
and weak woman, struggling with a v^ cruel destiny. 
He beheld in her, at the same time, the object of profound 
admiration and tender compassion : it was when looking at 
her that he felt from the bottom of his soul the truth of 
this beautiful verse : 

'* Jamais tant de respect n'admit taat de piti6'.'* 

When these two feelings take possession of an elevate^ 
soul, it is moved to its inmost recesses. There are no 
efforts which it cannot make, with the hope of relieving 
the being whom it pities and reveres. Is it not the union 
of these two motives, excited by the sight of divine 
virtue subject to human miseries, which gives to the 
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mysteries of Ciuristianity suob power over our hearts? 
Angnstus de Stael was therefore to his mother an obedient 
sen, and an enlightened protector. By timui he received 
orders with the most idisolate 8abmi8sion» and gave 
eonnsels with the most entire frankness — withont the 
one ever injuring the other, without the mother's being 
erer hnrt by the sincerity of her son, withont the son's 
erer disputing the authority of her, who allowed him to 
jndge, and sometimes to bUmie liar. Among the attempts 
which M. de Stael made to senre his mother, we will 
mention one of those in which he had occasion to show 
the sagaci^ of his mind, and the eleration of his character* 
In 1808, being then seventeen years of age, he waited for 
the Emperor Napoleon, on bis way to Savoy, to obtain an 
andience of him* We will here tranacribe acme fragments 
ef the letter in which he gave an account to his mother of 
this conversation. 

** After having been for three days in hourly expectation 
of the Emperor, I learned with tolerable certainty that he 
was to pass on the 30th, in the morning, so that on the 
evening before, I made the post*master promise to 
acquaint me in the night, as soon as a courier diould 
arrive; and I threw myself on my bed half dressed. 
The couriers were delayed, and did not arrive till half-past 
six in the morning. I was suddenly awakened by cries ef 
•Vive VEmpm-earP I hastily took the letter which I had 
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wdtton to him, fuid weiit to plaoe mjult where he w<Ad4 
pgM^ M*^^ took nj letter, at well as all the petitieBar off 
those Who were widi Bie. After this the Etaperor |>aasel 
by, wn4>ped op in a kind of mamelnke's oloqk, and went 
into a room in the inn tobteakfast. I oimtinaed widtin^ 
for him, and at the OKpiratidn of half an hour, when N 
bad dressed and sat down to table, he sent for me. He 
was at taUe with fonr persons, of whom I knew only, two, 
N. N., and was waited upon by his mamelnke only. 1. 
approached him, and hqf^pily was vety little intimidated* 
He oommenced the conversation, shying, 'Whence do 
you come?' 'Sire, I come from Geneva;/ 'Where m 
your mother?' 'She is at Vienna, or on the point ot 
arriving there/ ' Oood ; she is very well there, she oeght 
to be content, and she will lemn German.' ' Sire, she is 
there far from her friands, her habits, her eoontry; and I 
ceold Aow your Majesty, by. the familiar letters which 
she writes to me, how melancholy and unhappy she is in 
her exile/ 'What is your mother^s character? She is 
not ill-disposed: she has tmderstanding — a great deal of 
understanding; but she is not accustomed to any kind of 
subordination. She was brought up in the confusion o^ 
the revelation, or of the declining monarchy/ 

" He spoke a great deal, so that in ord^ to answer, 
I almost always interrupted him; and what struck me 
is, flmt when I disputed what he said, he did not 
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iiMke fbn use of Us advantage to confute me, bat on 
the Gontraryi he was silent, like a persmi who was oen- 
▼inced, and then commenced aoother phrase. On the 
irhole', he spoke with a kind of composnre which might 
hare been taken for mildness, but which I betieve is only 
the eflRset of the haUt which he assumed, in order that his 
slightest words may be considered as laws. 
. '' I resume the conTersation: * Before yout mother had 
been six months at Paris, I should be obliged to put her 
into the Bic6tre or the Temple; I should be sorry for it, 
because it would make a noise, it would hurt me a little in 
Uie pnUic opinion. Therefore tell your mother flmt as 
long as I live, she shall never return to Paris.' ' Sire! 
Your, M^esty would certainly not have my mother put 
into prison in an arbitrary manner, and ii^ithont her having 
given any cause. I am so sure that my mother would live 
at Paris in a manner irreproachable in the eyes of your 
Miyesty — ^that she would live retired, and would see only 
a smaU number of her friends, that I do not hesitate to 
beseech your Majes^ to permit her to come, and pass at 
least a month or six weeks at Paris, to make a trial; and 
I coiyure you not to take, till that time, any final resolu- 
tion.' ' Tes, yes, I see very well that is what you want, 
but it is impossible. She would be guilty of some folly ; 
she would see a crowd of people; she would not refrain 
from pleasantries ; she thinks them of no importance, but 
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I think fliem of a great deal* - I take every thing in 
earnest' ' Sire» my mother by no means desires to see 
eotaipaoy; she wonld Hve with only a small cirole of her 
friends, a list of whmn she might give yonr Migesty.' 

" I. cannot tell yon very ocactly all Hiat I said, to him, 
because bis answers more stmck me; bnt I think however 
that I spoke to him with energy. Aft^ a qnarter of an 
honr passed in intreaties from me for the cessation of 
yonr exile, and in reliisiBls from him, I said, ' Sire, may 
I be permitted to ask yonr Majesty what can have 
irritated yon against my mother? Some persons have 
told me that it was my grandfather^s last work, yet I dm 
solemnly assure yonr M^esty that my mother had no* 
share in it.' 

** ' Yes, certainly, it is this work,' he answered, and 
then became very animated. « At the age of sixty, to 
wish to overthrow my cmstitation! to make (dans of a 
constitution!' ' Bnt, Sire, I do not know why yon are so 
angry at the plans of my grandfather, which are pnvely 
theoretical. There is not a writer on political economy, 
who has not proposed a plan of a constitntion. Bnt I am 
persoaded that yonr Majesty has not read this book, and 
that yon have had an acconnt given yon of it, by some ill- 
natored persons.' 'Not at all, I have read it from 
beginning to end.' ' Yonr Migesty then must have seen,- 
how he does justice to yonr genius.' ' Oh, stuff! he calls 
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ttn/^ tiNi' iMeadary nuui . • • . Ike neoeisary man! and 
aiooowiiig to hit work, tke first thing to be done, was lo 
mt, off llie head of this necessary man:' (and tkei^ ke 
began, to be ki a passion* and spoke in a detestable manner 
abMt .my grandfatber.) * He oTerlhrew the monarchy ; 
ka bmi^ the King to the scaffold.' ' Sire, yonr Mit|e«ty 
1^ not igwrant that it was for Imving defended the King, 
Ikftt the property of my grandfather was confiscated/ 
'Pooh! confiscated! has not that of Bobeqpierre been, 
also confiscated ? It was Mr. Necker who brought aboat 
4iQ ]ief<diilion. Yon haye not seen it--and I whs engaged 
in its* (said then he went beyond all bounds upon this 
«nbj0at) J was on the point of direotfy qaarelling with 
him, bat I recollected that ' BeginuV of the King of 
Pmssia, whieh he might haTO so easily said to me. Bat 
he constantly treated me personally with a politeness that 
greatly astonished me« He seemed to wish to prolong 
tfie oonTersaiiott: * Sire,' I answered, * posterity will 
be more fiavoraUe to my grandfather than year Higesty. 
Daring his administration, every body placed him in the 
same rank as Solly and Colbert, and I repeat to year 
Ifjge^tyf that posterity will jadge of him more eqoitably.* 
' Ahl posterity • . • • will posterity ever mention him?* 
* Sire, I think so.' * In fine, however, I onght not to 
complain of this revolatbn, since I got the throne:' 
(saying this, be looked npon the gentlemen with a smile. 
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and not one of tbem smiled or opened his moptb: thejr 
were there merely as watch-dogs.) * The reign of the 
mischief-makers is at. an end; subordination is necessary. 
Respeot antfaority, because it comes from God. Yoq are 
yonng; .weU-edncated: follow a better course; accustom 
ypnrselfto subordination; do not follow those bad pxin^ 
eqples/ * Sire, if your .Migesty does me the hono^ to 
think me well brought up, you must not condemn the 
principles in which I have been brought up, and which 
are those of my grancUkUier and my mother/ ' Well^ 
keep yourself right in politics, for I shall not pardon the 
least tiling in all that belong to Mr. Necker; let etery 
body keep right in politics/ Then I again began to 
speak to him of your banishment. He rose from the 
table, came up to me, and taking me gently by the ear,^ 
with an appearance of good-natnre, said, ' Ton are very 
young; if you were of my age, you would judge of tUnga 
better; but I like a son to plead the canse of his mother. 
Tour mother has given you a very difficult commission* 
and you acquit yourself of it with ability. I am glad of 
having conversed, with you-^but yon will obtain nothing. 
The King of Naples has had a great deal of conversation 
with me on this subject, and it was of no use. If I had 
put ber in prison, I might change my resolution, and 
release her; but from banishment, never.' *But, Sire^ 
is not one as unhappy far from one's friends and iron one's 
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conntry, as if one were in prison ?' * Ah, these are some 
of yonr mother's ideas : all the world nnderstands that 
imprisonment is misfortune; bat nobody besides yonr 
mother is unhappy with all Europe to range in.' (In 
general, what most struck me in his conversation^ is this 
kind of frankness of despotism.) As I continued to ni^e 
him respecting yonr banishment, be said, ' * But once 
more, why will yonr mother come, and put herself within 
reach of this tyranny? for, in short, you see that I speak 
plainly. Let her go to Rome, to Naples, to Vienna, to 
Berlin, to Milan, to Lyons; let her go to London, if she 
wishes to make libels: I shall see her every where with 
pleasure. But Paris, you see, is the place which I inhabit^ 
and I will have none there but people who like me. . If I 
suffered her to come to Paris, she would be guilty of , some 
follies ; she would spoU all the people who surround me ; 
she would spoil.Garat Was it not she who ruined me in 
the tribunate ? She could not refrain JGrom meddling with 
politics.' (Then I told .him that yon did not at all 
interfere about politics.) * Pooh ! politics ! do not people 
speak of them when they. talk of morality, of literature, of 
every thing in the world ? If your mother was at Paris, 
speeches of hers would continually be repeated to me* 
Once, more, it is at Paris that I live, and I will not have 
her there ; but except, Paris, all Europe. Let her go to. 
London :'. (and having pronounced the word London, he 
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Bssmned a kind of affected indifferBUce respecting yon, 
and your undersiahding.) Then he suddenly 'resumed— - 
' Mr. Necker— -Mr. Necker had no talents in addiiilis- 
tralion ; I know what it is, since I have been for ten 
years engaged in it' 'Sire/ it is impossible not to do 
the most eminent justice to the genius of your Miyesty; 
and the finances of France Were never in a more flourishing 
condition than they are at present; bnt your Majesty will 
permit me to attribute it in part to the financial institutions 
of my gprandfather, the goodness of which your Majesty 
has recognised by preserving several of them/ (Then he 
dropped. this subject, and began to repeat that he would 
not suffer you to return to Paris, and he kept nearly to 
the same answers, from which he was not to be diverted; 
I endeavoured to speak to him of the liquidation. I told 
him that I was going to Paris to attend to that business; 
that it was a sacred debt.) 'Pooh! sacred! are not all 
the debts of the state sacred?' ' Tes, Sire, but this is 
aceompanied with circumstances which give it a peculiar 
character/ ' I do not know much of that, but I will not 
interfere in it, it does not concern me. If the laws are on 
your side, the affair will go of itself: if favor is necessary, 
I do not meddle with it. I should rather be against, than 
favorable to you.' He took his hatand great-coat, andasked 
me, as he was going, what I intended to do. ' Sire, the 
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intentioii of my brother and myself was to setde in France, 
bnt we oonld not reside in a country wliich onr mother was 
forbidden to enter/ ' Well« go to England ; the Genevois 
are always well received there. On the other hand, I 
shonld be rather opposed than favomble to you in 
France/ 

^'This^ my dear and excdlent mother, is the sabstanoe of 
the cdnTorsation, ^hich lasted nearly three qoarters of an 
honr. He saw nobody besides me during his stay at 
Chambery. He spoke with other persons in his carriage^ 
or on the staircase at the inn. I was extremely rnebn* 
eholy on my return ; I severely reproached myself with 
not having spoken wdl^ with not having always answered 
with energy. Write to me on the subject, dear and good 
mamma. Put questions to me. I shall perhaps recollect 
some further particulars. Will you be dissatisfied with 
my answers? I find that from this letter you must think 
that*I was very dry; yet I think that I spoke to him 
with feeling in the first part of the conversation, before he 
spoke of my grandfather. Adieu, dear, ever dearest 
mamma; I cannot tell you how much I wish to be near 
you; if I had dared, I should have set out immediately for 
Vienna. In order that the journey might be wh<rily 
unfortunate, we were overturned in the snow in the 
middle of ^e night, but none of the travellers suffered any 
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iBJttry. In faUisg^ I thoaght how happy it wmM b«r to be 

able /' (The end of the letter is wantiig.^ 

Undoubtedly, if it had been possible lb tetorest the 
Bmperor In fetor of Mhdame de Stael» sncfc a cotovemitiiMl 
taoftt hav^ produced that effect. So mneb fMiogmd 
presence of mind, so much dignity and composMre, in a 
person so yonng, m the presenoe of one so lbfinidftble» 
was <^alcBl«ted to inspire a sentiment of good-^riU tprafds 
the sota, whi^A 'vronld bare relaxed the Vigor tfbewn 
toward* Ae mother. We see that the Bmperor was 
•track with the manner in wfaieh he acqmlled> biiftself of 



* We bftYe allowed ounelTes to transcjibe sevemi firagDiento of 
the letters of Madame de Staal and her son* We are convinced 
that nobody will look upon this as a contradiction to the formal 
willy expressed by M. de Stael in his mother's name, that her 
letters should never be giTen to the pnblic. None of the ifriends of 
Madame de Stael, no person worthy of having been in any degree 
whatever ooanected with her, eonld think himself entifM to pnb^ 
liab one of her letters, beoanso in the bosom of&ei^ftmuljrf and wlili 
a AiU knowledge of the intentions of liadagie d^ SUjil and her son, 
it has been thooght that to give a better knowlodge of their character, 
some fragments might be chpsen from the sacred deposit. The 
example had been set us in the two accounts of Mr.' Necker, and it 
Is in the last of these, that the positive will of Madame de Stael on 
this subject is expressed. 
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hii ooikimiMion; bat withoat his inflexiblo will being 
moyed by it 

Meaiijfcime Aagutas accused himself for his ill success ; * 
he thoBjpht he had not said what he ought to have said ; 
even the praises bestowed upon him, vexed, instead of 
consoling him. '' I reproach myself," said he, '' that 
what is painfinl to me, ahould be considered as a triumph 
for my self-loye."' In general, Augustus' was always 
inclined to blame himself for not having succeeded. He 
almost regarded a failure as a fault; he always retained 
this disposition; he was never seen to be contented witt 
his efforts, or to think that he had accomplished his task. 

Being obliged to relinquish the hope of obtaining Ae 
recall of his mother, he went the same year to Paris, to 
obtain from the goyemment the payment to Madame de 
Stael, of the sums which Mr. Necker had deposited in the 
public treasury. In this, too, his endeavours were fruit- 
less; he drew up a memorial, in which he enforced with 
extraordinary clearness and justness, all the grounds of 
his demand: the cause was perfectly good; the arguments 
unanswerable; but every body acknowledged his right, 
without giving him on that account any hope. This kind 
of resistance excited his astonishment and indignation 
more than any other. He had expected objections; but 
what could be answered to people who said, ** You are 
perfectly in the right; this is ui\|nst, it is true — but it is 
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tJie irili ef oar master V* Tbe ageati of fh^ gavenuaeiit 
m thia nMttitter yave themaelYes tbe ploapore of f bewing 
tluit Af^ tod «ai86 enough to distingnvifa nU tba «hadeg 
of JuatifeMd uumtioo; bat Uiot -were 8p iodiffor^nt to 
good and e¥tt, or raUier ikey oontiderod thamd^as to 
snail a dagraa as ware poasiYe matmiaentB in the kand 
of their master, that this knowledge did not stop than a 
Baonmt in thair ooima» Why shoold they have rajaoted 
or denied flia truth? It was laore easy to listen to it» or 
ii^ aispnt to it» when that distorbed nobody, and did not 
in miff way derange tbe ooorae of thii^. 

It will ba easity nndwstood what an effeet saoh conduct 
mast have on the pure and yoolbfol seal of M. de StaeL 
« I have nerer seen,*' said he, ** soah insensibility to 
uijastice." 

The atmosph^e ef the world did not agree wkk him 
mncfc better. Beligions indifferAce woanded his eon- 
netion; he often rels^ what astonisliment be had ex^yted 
at a dinner of philosophers, by oaing the simple Christian 
espraasion Of *' Our L$r4" ''AH tjiat I see around aie 
attcts and harts me,'' he said to his mother, '' ud I shonid 
ahaoat consider anmsement as a fa«|li." Neirertheless, he 
sacoeedad very well in the laidst of this world, which 
offended him. On every side he was loaded with praises. 
He had a natoral tact which taught him to suppress the 
Oppression of his strongest sentiments when it was 
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oselessy or might have been ridienlons. He had a 
reserve whieh secured him from every demonstration of 
(pinion which, not being understood , might have appeared 
exaggerated. In short, his mind was as sagacious as his 
sonl was pure; and uiy thing youthful and absolute in his 
sentiments, never led him into any illusion in his obser- 
vation of individuals. 

The only influence that this atmosphere, so contrary to 
his soul, exercised over his character, was to incline him 
a little to distrust, and to restraint. He desired to place, 
a barrier between others and himself, and not to suffer . 
them to penetrate into that region where they would have 
wounded him. This disposition was only conquered in 
the sequel by the influence of the Christian faith. 

Meantime, the situation of his mother, and his own 
opinions, shut .up every career against M. de Stael; he 
found no opportunity for employing his activity; this 
produced on a soul like his, a sense of uneasiness and 
suffering. He had devoted himself with ardour to study. 
For some time he had applied with much zeal to the 
natural sciences, and had succeeded very well; but all 
this could not satisfy him. He had that turn of mind 
which cannot be contented with speculation, and which is 
impelled to apply to an active career the truths which the 
understanding has recognised. The ardency of his 
character made him above M things desirous of being 
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ilsefiil to his feUow-creatares. *' There is no place in oar 
life for all that distinguishes yon/' said his mother to 
liim. She thought then of separating from him, and 
sending him to America, in order that the sight of a new 
coontry and world might give a complete development to 
his mind. Madame de Stael herself thought of going 
to England, and her son was to join her there. But all 
tkese plans were deranged by new persecutions. 

The book which she intended to publish upon Germany 
was seised ; she was forbidden to embark in any of the 
ports from which she might proceed to England. On 
her account, her dearest friends were persecuted — M. de 
Montmorency, Madame Recamier, and lastiy M. Schlegel, 
who resided with her, and to whom she was united by the 
most intimate bonds of friendship and gratitude* She 
found it impossible to separate from her son, who became 
more necessary to her than ever. After having in vain 
endeavoured to defend her, to obtain some relief to this 
cruel position, he settied with her at Coppet, which had 
become a kind of prison. 

Several months were passed there in painful suspense. 

If Madame de Stael remained at Coppet, she was deprived 

of all intellectual enjoyment ; of every resource for the 

education and settiement of her other children. She 

drew down persecution upon all those who came to see 

her. But to escape from this situation, it was necessary 

d2 
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t^ p»40rt9kQ a long fuid d«iig«rQ«i9 ioomey; to fiy 
9lfiide»tinalyr lik^o » pn»Q«er; wd Surope was aomnided 
^j Htke French power, tb«t M^cbum d^ Staiil tboaght it 
itf^oWiaTj to pM9 through Turkey* Daring tbcuie movtba 
^ WVetM^ Aiigii«to# W4» tb« chief r^soorc^ of bi» 
matj^r) ]i# mul^iNBtood all her diffi^altie« ; be encouraged 
lier to conquer tbein, (ij entoring ioto aU the «bada9 of 
that characteTr VA vhicli tbe gf eateat moral energy wai 
cowihia<^ witU a timid and ardent imagiwtiom which 
rcfreseatod to itaelf cv^ry danger, and awggarntad M 
the chai^o^^ Ii«atljr» he waa obliged to give her strength 
4gfdaat a antvoot of grief which he felt moit pfofoaadlx 
h|m«eU^— ^t of separating from each other* Madmno 
4? Stuel WM obliged to leave her son, qu d^Murting^ to 
fjiV/k in order all those afloira to which she coqid wA 
%tM3id« without riskily the secrecy requisite for her fljghtt 
It was neoeasary thea to ijoit her for a year; to i4a<;a 
betwecp her and him barriera, which might every momeat 
beoeme iasonnpimtable. Augustas alone could give her 
coorage to support such an affiictiou: be tound in hia 
alKactioiJi itf elf, the power to control it On the day of 
l^r dopartore he accompanied her for several leagues ; 
she was aloo^ with her daughter; her youngest son was 
to fellow her by another road« 

Duriqg this painful day, Augustus showed himself mora 
than aver the protector and aupport of hii motber and 
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•ktor. SdlBiUeandfirm^hecbediedUseiMiien^thlMi^ 
exceM «f toKfanmen yet shawing the wlide deptk of Uft 
afliMtiotti kQ oomfbfted Ub daJBoted meterf ind B?tt 
found taeate to give bet BtrengA by Ifait kind ifi gotety 
with whidi agftet eBMrtionsomMiiBieB inBpirte dooragoom 
BBttds. He dispelled dl the fetn tiMt ndght b« 
enteHwtted in respect to himsrif, in leettng kiat Idotie 
expofed to tbe e&ger of the agentB of the gereHMKelrt ; 
i&d he dispelled them with so iBtwb ferat tfiid eottpoBOlre, 
that he saeceeded in nudging etett bto iMth^^f eaiy. 
MidaBie de Stael has related io ^Tm tern of fi&d^^*' 
that wbett she saw herself s^afated fr&m her beiov#d 
womp she said with Lord BnsaeD, '' Tke lUUmmofdmA 
SB jMtBMiI." 8he repeated serend times In the ceaine of 
that day> that she would writo a boek, in which ske woaid 
paint the poBsianato aflTeetiott of a mother fer « soft wka 
reBliBeB all htit bopeB. 

Aagnstas had shewn himself daring these MMet 
nomeixts, snch as be always waa irheap an iitfpertant 
eireanortanee called fiorth his vbole moni irottb« He 
was ene of those tinterse ki wM«fc a lively eaietion ealk 
forth a sadden flaaore. Tbe eaitteme modesty ^ hii 
fdmraeter, and a sort of babitaa! reserve^ often Tolled his 
BMd in tranqolt moments, eitoept from those who were 
moat intinsste iHth him* B«tt when danger or diSenlty 
eecnrred, tbete appeared in bis whole being a morel 
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;beaiity, which we should find it difficult to. make 
nnderstood. His look bore the stamp of it; there was 
then in his physiognomy a suppressed emotion which was 
singularly striking. One conld remark in it a kind of 
enjoyment at having shaken off the fetters of common 
life ; he was calm, and yet moved ; he seemed to breathe 
qnioker, and more at ease ; and one coald not doubt of 
bis saccess in the i^air which he was about to nndertake. 
There is doubtless a great power in those natures which 
have a greater moral value than they habitually manifest, 
and which completely reveal themselves but occasionally; 
there are none which inspire more ardent love; they 
accord with that disposition of our soul which always 
seeks after what is unknown, even in what we most love ; 
for there is at the bottom of our most innate affections, a 
mystery which we do not understand, and which makes 
us find every thing insufficient that is entirely unveiled 
tons. 

After the departure of his mother, M. de Stael 
remained alone to wait for the effect which her departure 
would produce on the agents of the government; for a long 
time he could not even go to Geneva; he was forbidden 
to go into any other city of France. ^ Madame de Stael 
constantly turned her thoughts towards her son, who had 
remained alone. Her letters express to him the most 
lively tenderness, and the most entire confidence. '* If 
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you were here/' said she, ** I should be coorageoos and 
happy. I recommend my fate to God, to my father, and 
to you, upon earth. It is a blessing of God to have a 
son like yon." It appears to ns, that showing the high 
opinion Madame de Stael entertained of her son, the 
.confidence, and even the respect she felt for him, is the 
best means of accomplishing the task which is so dear to 
ns — that of making M. de Stael known to the public. 
Madame de Stael was not subject to illusions, even with 
respect to those she loyed the most, and especially her 
children, from whom she required much; and the son to 
whom she addressed such words was worthy to hear them. 
They were his sweetest reward upon thia earth, and 
undoubtedly he would have considered them as his 
greatest glory after this life. 

But at such a moment, he saw with pain his mother's 
alarms for him, and trembled lest they should arrest him 
in his course; he repulsed them with a degree of 
impatience. ** It is absolutely necessary not to look back,'* 
answered he; ''this melancholy, these alarms on my 
account, provoke me. Ail this is quite out of the question ; 
it is necessary to advance with resolution and firmness ; it 
is a positive duty not to suffer one's soul to be enfeebled : 
I could almost scold you for your tender expressions." 
• During this year's absence, the entire care of Madame 
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de Stael'0 fortnM mw eAtrnited to Ua; wsA he sttentod 
to it witk remarkaUe sseol and acthiljr. 

«« It luls CMt me MOie pakui," tfaid lie, '< to overoome 
my dklike to figilret, Inrt At pfecent I have acmutoMad 
niysatf to aam, aild find that iiotiitig b tircgome wIim we 
look at it itt an eleratod poiBt of view." His fimuuMO, 
fireaettoe of nJnd, aad vij^ilaMbB, afrerted all the uiOod^ 
vottieicea thaflt night ha?fA acomed to Madaaie de Stael 
ftom her tftddeti departwe; and after this pauifiil 
ahaenoe had lasted a year^ M. de Stael jcaned his fimtty 
ih Awedeb, in 1818, at tike tnoaient when all Barope wta 
fiain^ agaiaat Ae Bmperor Napoleon. 

A short time after having joined his fiutiilj^ Angiarftts 
do Stael odtp^OMod a severe attetion. Ho learnt, 
almost on his arrival at London^ the death of a yotoigier 
biother, to whom he wae gieatly attaehed, and by whom 
he was ten4ariy bved« Albert de Steal, who wiks gifted 
with e plearfng eountenence, and a mind fidlof graoe and 
originality^ #08 strnek at tile oonnnenoeoient of his ciDwc; 
Dniittg Ae law weeks that he had paasOd m die aimy^fae 
had displeyed sneh an excessive bravery^ that evOn droae 
who were most aooastoofldd to courage, Hi a time when 
thftt virttte was so oomnmn, testified their aatonishment al 
it He seemed to live at his ease Miiy in the midst of 
danger. He eagetly sooght it, even on oeoasions i^hen 
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th«re was no wlility ia ecKpoauig UttMU; attdt n^twilh- 
stttoditig dM reaoMtrauMs of tiioso who were nbottt Idtti. 
Wir had always iMen tho lole objaot of hia deaife ; a 
aadtntary life waa « borthm to faim. Bvea in the apofta 
af hia childhood ho had oroated daiigera, and had a 
huidrad timoa aspoaed tho lifo which ho waa aa aooo to 
loae. On parting from hia mother, he said to her, ** I 
^aH cover ayaalf with glory, or I ahall not retam.*' B«t 
bo waa overtaken ao yonng, diat acarcely a glimpae waa 
oftMrded of ttie great qoaUties of hia aonl. Ho perished 
liaMly under twenty years of age, prommDoing die naoM 
of hia mcAer before he expired* Albert and Angoatoa 
were extremely attached to eaoh otiier, notwithatanding 
tho diffMenoe of flieir charaotara. There waa the same 
wnrmth of aool, die same nataral generoaity, in both; 
though in Angastoa these qualities manifested themariTea 
in a giave and aoriova fonn» whereas in Albert they 
aasaiMd an impetaooa and irregular qipearanoe* Angna^ 
tea noited with the tandemeaaof a biwtber, the solicitude 
of n fadier for Albert; he watched orer him^ aud feared 
tka dangers to which hia lively and ardent temperament 
n^poatid him; he therefore mourned over Albert as hia 
broker and his diild« He devoted himadf with the 
greater attention to hia modier» aa if to alleviate such n 
emel affliction. 
Political events rapidly succeeded each other, and ware 
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soon to briag Madame de Stael back to her own country; 
but she very soon found herself in a most painful situation. 
She sincerely rejoiced at the fall of the Imperial power, 
and in the hope of a Constitutional government ; but the 
success of the foreign troops which were to bring her 
back to her country, filled her heart with grief. Her son, 
as much attached to France as herself, partook in all her 
sentiments. After the loss of the battle of Leipzig, 
Madame de Stael, foreseeing the invasion of her country, 
had constantiy lamented it ; when the allies Altered Paris, 
her grief was very bitter. She would have preferred 
never returning to a place, so dear to her, to purchasing 
that happiness at such a price. '* This is a cruel blow/' 
said she, writing to her son ; " all London is intoxicated 
with joy, and I alone in this great city am filled with 
sorrow." 

No one ever felt more warmly the love for one's 
country than Madame de Stael. She loved France in 
the same manner as an individual, and manifested in that 
affection the same vivacity as in every other. The name 
of France always made her heart beat, and drew tears 
into her eyes, wherever and in whatever situation she 
was placed ; and she was seen at the latter end of her 
life, when overcome by a cruel disorder, to exert her 
failing strength in attending to the interest of her 
country. 
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Madame de Stael had desired that her son should go at 
that time to the Prince Royal of Sweden, to whom she 
was deeply indebted, for having received her in her 
-misfortone with the most amiable kindness ; besides, her 
feelings sympathized with his ; he too was a Frenchman, 
and was aflBicted at the misfortanes of his country, though 
he was united with the cause of its enemies. The wishes 
of Augustus were conformable with those of his mothw; 
he passed some time at the Prince's head-quarters at 
Liege. The sig^t of the acts of violence which he wit- 
nessed in aU parties, filled him with melancholy. . It was 
cruel not to be able to rejoice at the deliverance of 
Europe, which he had so much desired. A reaction 
against the cause of liberty, which was dear to him, 
manifested itself in all quarters. " Is it necessary that 
Europe should be thus deUveredf" says he in a letter; 
** and that there should be no. cause to which one can 
attach oneself with enthusiasm; that we must find on all 
sides Machiavelism or ignorance?" 

The cause of true liberty was the only. one to which 
Augustus de Stael was attached: he belonged to no 
party, and consequently found himself insulated in the 
midst of people who thought only on names and families, 
and not at all on institutions. Madame de Stael and her 
son returned to France in this frame of mind, at the 
moment of the restoration. But Madame de Stael, 
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before she quitted tirii Irorld, saw Uk; dawn of better 
days rise upon her coimtrjr, and had fooitded the suMit 
liTely hopes on the oonstitatMial gpovertmitet-^opee 
which will not be disappeintod, if Providence contlliileB 
to protect France. 

la 1817, M. de Stael wis ttraok with tb^ taoet crael 
Mow, by the loss of his mother. This ttusfortane nay b^ 
ooMidered as oonstitotiiig the most important epoch in 
the life of M. de Stael, by the iaflaence which it exercised 
on his mind. For some years past, Avgnstos had been 
diTtfted fitem religions thoughts, by the interests and 
pleasures of the world. After the loss of his mother, hb 
sool tamed towards this source of consolation. A more 
serious mode cf life became necessary to faint; tins 
change was not, as often happens, merely the recolt of 
great affliction, bnt it was especially produced by Ifce 
peculiar nature of M* de Stael's regret, lliose who lired 
with Madame de Stael found in her society not oidy tile 
happiness of their lives, but a charm which embeUidied 
every moment of their existence, to which she imparted 
eontinnal animation; events, persons, all objects dieiie 
with a more litely splmdor, when reflected in the aurror 
of her ardent UHnd. If the word anmsement was not 
very frivolous^ and at the sane time very cruel, when 
spes&ing cf so sAieting a rocoilection, we shonhl say, 
that there never was more aaiusement than in the s o ei city 
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•r Hadaae de Steel. No paraon ovet Ughtoned like ber 
Ibe bnHhflD of exifltettoe. M, 4e Stsiel Mt tbat in losing 
hja Mitfaer, be hftd lost mote lively Qnjoymeats. a greater 
ehann, than all the pWasoret of the wovM could hare 
affiwded htm. He ased often to say, *' I caa feet ao more 
Kvely enMitioa than that irhich I ex;perieaced when my 
aether invited oie to ehat ^th ber/' Beeidea, thoagh 
Hadane de Stoel lived very much in what is eaUed the 
great vorU, it may be iaid with tnitb» that no parson 
inspired more than she did a disgwt vlth ^ firivoUties 
^life. '< An idle life ia auaemhle/' she wrote to her 
aaai; ^no one comes into the world to exist withoat 
eli^t and withoat eftbvt It ia morally blameable not to 
perfgm some aetive daty; onr family, oar country, or 
Hiiie human race, onght to derive some advantage from as/' 
Bat it was not merely by constantly repeating that a man 
ought to do something great and nsefal, that Madame de 
Stael inspired the desire to accomplish it: nothing was 
fiitile in her life; in the atmosphere which sarroanded 
her» she did with a serions view the same thingpi which 
others woald have done from idleness or vanity. The 
great interests of humanity, liberty, religion, country, 
ware the habitual subjects of ber thoughts. She gave 
importmice to every person and to every thing, even to 
sach as might appear to be destitote of it : bat it was 
always by connecting them with great ideas. Often at a 
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ball or a diie, she woald have foniid oat tke moat ifl^ior'* 
taut or distinguished man; she woold have pleaded^ and 
perhaps saceessfolly, the cause of snffering homanity. 
The world seen with Madame de Stael, was no longer 
the careless and frivoloos world. To those who loTed- 
her, she was like the light, which lends to terrestrial 
objects colours which do not belong to them. When she 
disappeared, these objects became gloomy and colourless 
to the son who loved her; and it was only by taming his 
eyes to heaven, that he could return to life and hope.- 
He felt the want of that Christian fidth, the foundation of 
which was already laid in his heart. After a painful- 
journey, in which he did not for one moment quit his 
mother^s coffin, till he had deposited it at Coppet, he 
went to seek for comfort from the worthy clergyman who 
had first spoken to him of the consolatory dogmas of the 
Gospel. 

Even in those moments when M. de Stael had been 
the most occupied by the interest of the world, he had 
preserved in his soul the germs of the faith. He had 
often repeated, '' I should be too unhappy if I lost the 
hope of becoming one day very religious/' The first 
business of M. de Stael after the death of his mother^ 
was to publish the last work, which she had scarcely 
finished, as well as all her unpublished writings. He 
also placed at the head of her works an account of Mr. 
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Xecker. This acoonnt, written with perfect simplicity, . 
contaiiu many carious observations on tbe administration 
of Mr, Necker, and luminous political and financial views. 
At the same time, tbe society of Mr. and Mrs. Neoker is 
described with piquant originality, and the character of 
Mr. Necker is painted with extreme truth. All this is 
combined with that pleasing modesty which never quitted 
Augustus, and which made him believe and declaro* 
hiroself incapable of the very thing which he did the best. 
The desire of discovering the will of his mother in every 
particular, either with respect to the care of her memory, 
or to the young child whom she had left by her second 
marriage, and whom a cruel malady was soon to deprive 
of his father, — this desire was in Augustus a kind of 
passion: he constantly acted under this impulse; his 
imagination was in fact almost troubled by the fear of 
failing in any respect. Nothing indeed can equal the 
terror which seizes a conscientious mind at the thought 
oi not listening to the voice of those who are no more. 
This impression is compounded of the twofold feeling of 
their departure and their presence: something tells us 
that they see all our actions, all our thoughts, but at the 
same time they are no longer present to express what 
they feel, what they fear, and what they wish. What 
dread seizes us when we think, that we may offend these 
beings who are at once absent and present; whom we 
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shall BO more see, yet who see as ahrays; whom ve 
feel to be so near to ns, and yet in a region so nnkBovn; 
whose v<»ee will never Biake itaelf heard to tAwm what is 
due to them, but whose spirit hoTors aroand as, and 
penetrates the inmoat recesses of oitr«heart! 

In die year 1819, M. de Stael paMished three peUtioal 
puaphleti, whi^ were to sec<md the tandency to refonn 
whieh at that tune manifestad itself in the goveraBMBt 
Thisperiod was a time of lively hopes for Fnaoe: M.de 
Sftael partioipated in them, and joined in the moTcment 
which at that time anisMited the public mind, thongh his 
yonlh forbad him any aotiTO part in politics. The obfoct 
of one of these three pamphl^ is to show the inconve- 
niences of filing tiie age of forty for thedepnties^ M.de 
SMael did not scrapie, and with reason^ to plead his oam 
canse, whmi he desired that mea helow that age shoald be 
eligible. One of his most ardent wishes always was, to 
be able to serve his coontry as depoty* He was taken 
from the world too early for this desire to be realised* 
The liBe of Us political conduct was always the same-*- 
an ardent and enlightened love of liberty, with a complete 
independence of all parties, and of ail pr^adice^t, whether 
old or new. Bot Ihoogb politics warmly interested the 
ond^fitanduig of M. de Stael, they were in his eyes only 
a means to lead to the moral and religions devd^ment 
of man. His ardent sympathy was eager to do good 
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ilkrectly — to relieve the sufferer, to raise the desponding, 
to reform the. goilty: and though he highly valued the 
. forma of government, which have such an influence on the 
destiny of man> they were subordinate in his mind to 
more elevated questions ; and he felt himself more strongly 
attached by religious and charitable institutions, the 
special object of which was the welfare of humanity* , 

At that time the Protestant Bible Society had just 
been founded; it was the first of those societies which 
were to determine, the revival of Protestantism in France. 
M. de Stael began to attend to it, and eagerly embraced 
this opportunity to employ his activity in religious works. 

His convictions were stiU rather wavering, or at least 
had not -become lively and active in his soul; it was by 
devoting himself to religious and philanthropic occupa- 
• tions, that they became strengthened. He verified this 
passive of the Gospel : ^* If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God." A journey 
which he made in England had very great influence on 
him. Dpring this journey he became acquainted with all 
the ^ distinguished friends of religion, by whom he was 
affectionately received. The first religious assembly at 
which he was present (that of the School Society) affected 
him much. The following is his own description of the 
impression w^ch it made .upon him: — "Wilberforce 
made an admirable speech ; 'and if I had not been before 
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Arti prMit, I shoald hitve w6pt witli ^ixietioii: tkere was 
M> mtteh feeling, «o mach soul, and ift tlie mam tiiM 
scuttething gtxMi^atQr^, lively, and almost gAy* I was 
iibHged to make a motion, and thongli I hbA not tiaie to 
tooftslder it, the indulgenoe of the aMembly traa ao eleetrio, 
Ihut tfioQgli speaking a foreign language, I was not aearty 
8o nrach intimidated aa I slionM have been at Parii.** 

A Sunday passed in the hoase of Mn Wilheiforce, 
also made b great impression on him. ** I have been pro- 
fbtmdiy moved/* he writes, '^by this day; womoni by age 
and disease, Mr.W. seems only attached to life by die reE- 
gions feelhig which animates him. The whole fiwily> all 
the domestics ranged in a circle, and listening wi& the 
most pttyfennd intention to <he prayers rami by Ifar. 
WiRierforce, and answered by his wife; the anldneas, tte 
amenity of this honsehoM; the total absence of all sAm- 
tatroti; ail this has left in my heait gems whidi the aeqod 
wfll unfold." DonMless he did not always recefare a 
isimflar impression. He som^mes met with mt intobranoe 
WhitSi Wounded his heatrt, with narrow id«as which 
Dffended his miderstmidhig; bnt he recognined in it the 
human misery which the gospel denounces to oa, and 
which tlisfigmres even the Holy Law, in «dtempting to 
apply it. The general result of this jonmey was to 
strengthen the faith in his heart, and to inspire him 
and more with a taste fer a holy and reiigiets life. 
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fent he feh iiow diflhmlt it is to realiie m mesolf tbe 
f jp0 of a tme Ghriatuuiy to eonfom oD«'t fife to evaiir 
««iQBl pnrity in tke nudst of a worid, wkoii^ 9pidli 
according to Scriptare, is in oppoMtioQ to G^d. Some 
isaie pasied before his uderstmdiag bad solved the 
diffienhiaB which the GhrtaftiaQ fidtk pre$en(0d to htm* 
and bc&nre he had made all the habita of bis socUJ life 
hamoniae witb his eoavictioas. 

He long saftred in this straggle iv^sed upon every 

aan who wishes to fiilfil the divine law ; a straggle wbkA 

St. Panl has so well described: life was to bun a 

^*wmrfiare;'* having always before his eyes this ttpdel, 

whidi he eodd not attain, he oeasnmed his powers in 

IhntiaMi eflhrts: he fdt that afflietien» with which nothing 

can be compared, of a soul which aspires in vain to the 

eeiaatial regions, where it longs to breathe and live* while 

it is still held dowB, m spite of Ittdf^ by die hw4^ ef 

earth. This nnsetded stfite of bis vmA was m in^appart- 

abb bnctiien* under wbitb be felt biinself %mk\ and jt 

was even visible in bia eonrit^Mnce. Bpt by degrees bJs 

soul was Qunpesed by the Christian faith, which is at 

the smne time so consolatory wd so pnre, and, without 

taking any thing from the beauty ef the moral type wbieb 

we evght to attain, teaches iis to avert our eyes front oar 

own misery, to fix them opoa Umt enty holy and jmt 

Being who has aefiompUsbed ^e^^y tUng % Hfi. who 

e2 
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teaches ns not to look for strength in ourselves, but to 
depend on that support which never fails ns, and by which 
alone we can obtain the sanctification promised to him 
who believes in his Savionr« 

' Nevertheless, the fear of being looked upon as better 
than he was, of exceeding ever so little by his expressions 
the reality of his convictions, continually haunted him. 
Impelled by the desire of doing good,. to place himself 
foremost in all charitable and religions undertakings, he 
was checked by the fear lest he should appear to be more 
advanced in the faith than he really was. " It is above 
all things necessary for me/' he wrote, *'to maintain 
harmony between my sentiments and my expressions ; and 
it would be better to make too little, than to say too much 
of them." 

' In fact, he had reason to fear lest his piety should be 
thought very exalted by those who observed the nature of 
his occupations, and the use he made of his fortune; a 
considerable portion of which was devoted to . actions 
which it would be impossible to make known to the public^ 
without acting in opposition to his wishes; and the other 
part served to diffuse more pleasure and ease over the 
lives of all those who were about him. 

He was secretary to th^ Bible Society, and three times 

drew up the Report — in the years 1822, 1828, and 1825. 

*- He attended the meetings^f the Committee,. and, as one 
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of the worthiest memb^s of the society wrote,/' He always 
added actions to words ; after having excited and. brought 
about a decision, he never left the execution and the 
consequences of it to others. He acted as reporter, 
collector, &c/' He made the first collection in the 
Arranidissemens. He was treasurer to the Religious 
Tract Society, for which be translated a striking 
"Narrative of the Shipwreck of the JKenI," which he 
accompanied with a preface, designed to show the 
remarkable union of the martial imd Christian spirit - in 
that publication. He was an active member of the 
Missionary Society, and delivered several speeches in the 
annual assemblies. 

; He devoted much zeal and assiduity to the establish- 
ment of Savings Banks, for which he made, at various 
tines, several Reports. He was one of the founders of 
the Society for Protestant Workmen ; and one of the 
supporters of the Helvetic Society for Poor Swiss at a 
Distance from their Country. Lastly, in 1826 he was 
appointed president of the Society for Christian Morality. 
He considered that society as eminently useful; it 
appeared to him an example of tolerance without indif- 
ference. It was in his opinion a means of unitiuflr persons 
of different religious faith, upon neutral ground, wiihout 
dieir being obliged to make mutual concessions. He 
thought that the object of the society should be wholly 
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ffWiliodi, becmtse it is in practioe that dtferent reK^ons 
nay ahrays a^rae; but tiMt it was destined to mdte the 
MUghtoned vienv, tbe petitioal kiiowledge» irhicli are 
ibore <)0i&nienly Icmxkd in thoae wbo profess ^kwoijiieal 
ApiniMs, to tire eeal whioli is tbe usual characteriirtie of 
the roHg^as. Well knowing, that there were Christiana 
enliglitened apoa poUtioal and eoonMnical qMstionB» as 
fliere are philesophers who are aolive and zealoas m geod 
werks ; he tik>aght, however, that this unien was mtB, and 
the Sooiety of dtfistian Morality appeared to him to be 
a^^entie, towhSeh etery one might bring his peonliar glft» 
to cenaeofate it to the general aclvantage. His wirii waa» 
to give to that society a more active tendency, and he was 
in fact well sitoated te fonn a boul of anion between 
tdigioas men, and men of llie worUL Let ns hope (hit 
Ae good which he desired to do wiHbe aooompliBhed,«nd 
that his wishes wiU he AdfiSed. 

In short, no est ab Ji shs— t was ftmned, &vonUe either 
te knowledge or to religion, destined to enlighten or te 
relieffw mankind, whidi did not find in Angvatna, not an 
easy protector who is content with contributing some soms 
of money, and drawing his approhation by some speeches, 
hnt anealoas, active, intettigent friend, ready to give his 
thaie and his sttention, independently of other assistsnoe, 
fie might even have been reproached witfi aaffenq^hialife 
to be too uMch taken np, with devoting it toomach te the 
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a^nigQ of all irho appU^d tn hiopu md ^ot re^er^iog 
sn^cieat leisure far m^ijit^tion md stody, to i^rbicb tb? 
elevaijoii of Ms moid 9top invited him- T%is ww n hniX 
^iOlk wUok V» fri^iuiU reproached him, and of which k^ 
abused bin^solf ; bQt can wq call this a fanU? And wb^t 
mw^t hutve been the sympathy of this heing, of "irhprn it 
viay with tmth be vaidt tl^at in whatever temper of min4 
lie va^, <i creatore in dlitres^ i^ever diacompesed him ( 
HiB time was divided between Paris and Coppet; bpt^ot 
seeing any political career ready to open to him, he formed 
the resolntion of carrying into execution his plans of im* 
provementy on the estate where he resided in SwitsBerfand. 
At the same time, he endeavonred to extend his inflacno* 
in the department of the Ain, where he had chosen his 
political domicile, and of which he hoped to be one day 
the repre3entative,* 

' < I I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■ ^ '• « | ■ ■■■■■«'■■■»»' 11 ' t i l ti . f I' i j H . 1 1 I.. TI F tj . i in I " ■ ! \ t f 

* The followiDg is the manner in whiflb Qne of thp most inflaontial 
aMmlben of the Electoral College pf the AIjb, spenb of Hf« dd 
9iml ;r^^ JX has long |b€|^ a rabjecjt pf regit t, that age should have 
gVpveptiBd hiv fiom h^oosams a caadld^e^ and this year, but for 
that Iniaooihle obstacle, in t)ie Electoral district to whioh he 
b^loffgedf th^ ia«e wh|eb distinguished itpelf by the electiopi of 
CsBaillo J^wdan, he woold have heen raised alpost unsnu^ovsly to 
the honorabia post at which he aspired, aad of which be was so 
worthy." 
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He conceived the plan of a grand agricoltnral estabKsb-'- 
menty the object of which was mnch less to increase his 
own fortune, than to improve the raral labors of the' 
country which he inhabited, by new machines and new' 
processes, and to form connections with the inhabitants.^ 
Though he had reached the age of thirty-two, without 
having ever directed his attention to agriculture, he 
rendered himself master of the science in a very short 
time»* 



* We will add here a commonication which wc have reeeived 
from one of his most intimate friends, and who assisted liim in his 
labors : — 

'< Having attained that period of life when we begin to feel 
desirons of applying what we have collected in the course of youth, 
Mr» de Stael, whose age still kept him from the political career to 
which be aspired, resolved to introduce upon his estate at Goppet, 
the agricultural improvements and methods which he had observed 
on his several visits to England. 

'* He was urged to this by his affection to an abode where his 
early youth had passed in the midst of so many impressions, and 
of a moral existence such as perhaps never occurred elsewhere ; be 
was induced by the beauty of this spot, and of the country which 
he desired to fertilise; and lastly by the interest which he felt in 
the inhabitants, to whom he wished to render himself useful, by 
combining improvements in agriculture with those of moral 
education, which all his efforts tended to give them. 
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* We shall transcribe some passages of his' letters, from 
which it will be seen that he always joined a view of 



" He saw in these improTements the Dataral object of the 
resalts'of an edacation, which, after having developed the facnlties 
of the inhabitants of the country, ought to offer them an application 
and employment analogous to their development — an application 
which the peasantry cannot find, except in the amelioration of 
land, the cnltivatibn of which is confined to them. 

'^ Sach were the motives of Mr. de Stael for undertaking the 
agricultural labors, to which he devoted himself for four years, 
with that ardor wMch he displayed in every thing that engaged his 
attention. 

*' But these labors themselves were not mere agricultural occupa- 
tions, destined to improve the - cultivation of a field; he had 
contemplated in a higher point of view, the science whidi we now 
call Agnmamu, 

*'' Mr. de Stael had convinced himself that the choice of the 
productions to be cultivated, onj^i not to be calculated merely 
according to their relative aptness io yield such or such a crop; 
but that it was necessary above all things to attend, in the choice 
of crops, to the general circumstances in which each country was 
placed, so that each of them might produce the crops which wonld 
yield the largest profit, by being free from competition. 
' *< This is the point of view hitherto new in agriculture, and which 
Mr. de Stael had made the guiding principle of his rural under- 
takings, that he has explained in one of his writings in the following 
terms : 
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moral good with bU desire of phjsioal smieljaratwu 
'^Tke following is the substanoe of my agriooUiiral plan: 



^ * Ezperieoce, in agreement with the best principles of political 
eoonoBijy has long taught us that there is no capital l^w adyanta- 
geonsly employed than that which ia iaveited in the cultiyation of 
oem, CO a soil of inferior quality^ in a conntry where the ^!^Arfaifr 
of popnlatioo and of wealth has greatly enhanced the price of land. 
To cnltiTate wheat upon lands, the market yalne of which is consi- 
dentble, while their fertility is so moderate that they scarcely yield 
feworfiTe^fold,— while in so many countries with which commerce 
eoaneets os» there is still an enormoos qnantity of land of tlw fimt 
quality prodacing above twenty-foId» and which may t>e had 
atasost gralmt oM sly Iqr the first comer,<*-appears to me to be the 
most eitoneoQs of idl calonlations. 

** * In Tain will formers, discontented with the low price of oonif 
ask of the legislature a remedy which they cannot find ejLcept in 
the exerase of their own jndgment; in Tain will goveramenly to 
please themt eogaffs In the laAal system of prohibitions; thfae 
prohibitions will only ineieaae the evils which they are intended to 
prsTent; they will render the flootnations of the prices more 
ahrapty and will endanger the welfore of tbe laborii^p classes^ 
without giving any dnraUe ad? antage to the land-owners. 

« < The cultiTation of com is truly profitable only in new conn- 
tries, where tbe soil is fertile, and the popnh^on Aot nnmeiORs: 
in Ifcase, on tbe oentovy, where wealth and oiTiliaation have made 
great psqgniss, the intelligent iaimer ought to employ his capital 
in the cultiTation of the vine, the olive, Hbt mulberry, &c. &c., if 
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Td edarge ike estate of Coppet, either by purehasetf er 
eaiefaaBge* and to faver at the same time the aaien of the 



kNMd dgm m ai mn em are iiTeivble. Bat if ke has lo eolihate laads 
infeoor in qadlty or aitaatian, he will do wall tp caiae oafy Muh 
aiticlet msy by thor groat balk, and tbe difteolty of reMOViag tfaam 
from place to place, have not to fear any foreign oonpatitioB. 
lidob are all kiaia of forage, winob, aeeordiag to oiioanHit«Mea 
idNBb an 'variabia/ may be aold in kind, er ormanmed bjr the 



'^^Hietoogfeatexeeiaofamblebuidoferpastmraiey iaadefeel 
a wm ai— to the agricaHnre of ahnoat aU tbe comrtrtw to wMeb the 
ciTilixation of Rome has detoeaded ; an thaae, aa the eoatoaiy^ 
vbete Gaimaafo mannew faaw ptadoaiaated, a moeh laiger part 
af tba land bae bean devoted to paatn r a g e , mid tbe baeedh« of 



* * ' Proceeding from tbia general point of viear, I h««e drawn np 
tbe plan efMMBe cspeifaMntBy wbieb, whether tbiy awQoeed er ftdl, 
will,Ibope,«>t be wtChaat atfliQr: if I ahduld not bate aaoiea^ 
my neigbboora may at least proit by my fbalto. 

'* 'Tbeiiollowing ia a Tiew of the prefalaais which I bare endea* 
eonred to tohte by praotioe : 

**' L To ooBTeii eoM and olaiyey arable laada iato 



'"'II. T6 amoKorato watery maadowa, and 
meaaa of aa tttrtnaneait eaUed the moio-iloBgb. 

'' 'III. To IcMcn tbe expense of roral bniMingay bytbaadspttta 
of means caloniated to pieserfe mops ia the open air. 
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lands of my neighbours; to transfonn all my bad land into 
meadows; to augment the produce of the woods by my 



** ' IV. To improve the breed of horses, by following^ the system 
which has given to England so great a superiority in this point. 

** ' v. To naturalise on the contioent the English breed of long- 
wooled sheep.' 

^'It n evident that the solution of such proldems applied to 
agricaituroy must have required great care and perwTerancey 
precisely because the details which it requires cannot be regulated 
like mere manual labors. The understanding must be constantly 
providing for them ; and consequently these details, cannot be 
confided, except to responsible managers. 

** Now, it is difficult to govern an establishment of this nsture, 
because it is necessary to make these several managers move and 
concur in a common object, without any disputes or compltunts 
arising between them. 

** Id this Mr. de Stael baid succeeded, by the adoption of a system 
of management which he called dil^erative, and the success of 
which has been proved by experience. 

'' All the i)eople of the farms met at the end of every week in an 
assembly, at which Mr. de Stael or his. agent presided. The two 
persons at the head of the agricultural labors, commenced by giving 
an account of the labors which were to have been performed during 
the preceding week; they stated the obstacles wliich had impeded 
them, and the work which had been left unfinished was re-entered 
for the following week. 

''The superintendents of the stables and of the sheop-folds gave 
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horses, and that of the meadows by my sheep; to 
assemble at Ck)ppet the best of my horses and of 'my 



a similar acconnt, and stated the condition of the animals entrusted 
to them, the provisions which they had consumed, and the work 
which they had performed ; so that the view of the state of the 
farms was thos clearly laid down every week. 

*'Tfae deliberation commenced after these preliminaries. It 
related to the work of the ensning week. Eveiy one proposed in 
his own department snoh operations as he considered advisablo. 
These proposals were discussed, first among those who were imme* 
diately concerned, and then by all those among the company 
present who had better ideas to suggest. These discussions almost 
always led to a decision which met with no opposition, becaose it 
proceeded from the concurrence of all. Accordingly, they produced 
a unity in the operations which it would have been difficult to 
obtain by perpetual superintendence and command. 

'< This unity included the whole of the operations, because when 
treating of the labors of the week, it was absolutely necessary to 
explain the plan with which they were connected. All the persons 
employed upon the farms were tlms acquainted with this plan, they 
were able to appreciate and to form a just idea of it, Aince they 
had themselves assisted and concurred in its development. Far, 
then, from being strangers to the present and future designs of 
Mr. de Stael, he had, on the contrary, interested them in theur 
success, and found in their seal the recompense of his kind 
anthority. 

''This kindness, which was one of the principal features in the 
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locks, in order to be oUe to saperintend the experiBWiAi^ 
and to shew the resuks to the agricidtimlists who Buet 
here every montii: this is the principal affhir: if I can 
carry it tiirongh, I beliere that it will be very profitable in 
the end; at all events, if I have only two years, (he wrote 
tikis in 1825,) my enterprise may be broken np, and my 
estates re-let to fanners, without loss to those who shall 
succeed me/' 

Fn»n time to time he assenUed at his house parsons 
of diffbrent ranks, who were engaged in agriculture: 
" My rural breakfasts are of some use; they are a means 
of bringing together men of various classes and opinions; 
of putting into circulation some useful notions, and of 
inspiring the peasantry with a desire of improvement." 

His observations on the peasantry shew equal sagacity 



chsreeter of Mr. de Stael, had induced him to assemble once erety 
year in the open air, and on the banks of a beantlfol lake, all fbe 
fHends of agrlcultnre and liberty, who eame from all parts of 
Enrope, as the depnties of citilisation, to communieato to eaeb 
other, in ftte bosom of roral eosmopolitism, all that is now produeed 
by the soGuJ derelopment of nations ; expressing as their Brst wish, 
that the emancipation of commerce may at length everywhere 
release the productions of the earth, and of human indastry, ftom 
the fetters which change their natural direction, and check thsir 
pffodnction.'' 
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and intereftt in their wrifare: ** The difference between 
those who have a taste for tmth and improvement, and 
tfiose who Ure only in rontine, in egotism, is perhaps 
more striking among the peasantry than in any other class. 
They hare mnch natmral nnderstanding; what Aey want, 
is more enlarged and more jast mcmd ideas, and especially 
sincerity. Bnt by mnkhig it a nde to tell them at the 
outset what they sappose \riSl be made a mystery of, yon 
in the ead easily obtaui an ascendancy over them.'' 

*'Ott Smsday moning, before the hour of sermon or 
mass, I assemble all the persons who ore in my constant 
employment. I make them give an acooont of all tfiat 
has been, or remains to be, dene. I ask their opinions, 
as in a cenncil of war, and pot doobtfol qnestions to 
die iF«te ; a littie rep«hlicaai form, which amnses /&em. 
Lastly, I explain my ideas to every one, according to the 
depaitment coaided to him. This method introdaces 
activity and ftmily spirit into my afidn, and a anity of 
wfll, which is essential." 

We see hy this how Mr. de Staei, while highly 
Interested in physicid improvements, and taking pleasure 
in all the embellishments of existence, always fonad 
means to connect tiiem with a moitd idea: two sentiments 
which it is sometimes diffiealt to concUiftte— activitgr and 
nterefft in the aftdrs of thb world, wJiUi indiliiMsenoe to 
life^-'were woaderMly conlbined in his soail. By a 
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peculiar faculty of the imagination^ he also knew how to 
live in the future, to animate his existence/ and that of 
others^ by new projects; while at the same time he was 
<;onstantly impressed with the frailty of life, as may be seen 
by the letters we have quoted. The idea of death was 
always before him, but never rendered the colors of life 
more gloomy in his eyes; his plans, like his sentiments, 
always had an object beyond himself; he referred all to 
the happiness of others, to the progress of knowledge and 
religion. Never did any person consider himself more 
an instrument in tlie hands of Providence; and the 
conviction that tiiis instrument was frail, and might be 
broken in a moment, never relaxed the interest or 
activity which he shewed in his work. Accordingly, 
when we now visit the places which have been animated 
by his zeal, when we see all the improvements which he 
began, we are affected by a deep melancholy; yet it is 
not that bitter and hopeless grief which we feel when we 
see the projects of men active in this world stopped in 
the midst of their career. All did not finish when he 
quitted this world: he has blended with all his under- 
takings an idea of eternity; and the good which he 
intended to do will be perpetuated after him. 

In the course of the year 1824, he published two 
articles in the Journal des Archives du ChrisUanisme, on 
occasion of some religious persecutions which- took place 
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ift the Canton of Vaod. There is every reason to hope 
that these writings have had a happy inflaence, and that 
they have contribnted mach to bring the government to 
more mild and more equitable measures. 

The opinions of Mr. de Stael agreed in some points 
with those of. the persons persecated nnder the ridicolons 
name of Momiers ; bat on several questiens he entirely 
differed from them. It was not> therefore, as professing 
4iach and snch opinions that he protected . them, bat as 
persons oppressed. It is the liberty of conscience which 
is pleaded with talent and energy in these phamphlets, 
«nd not that of a particalar sect* The caase of the 
oppressed was always his own; for never was an appeal 
to his generosity made in vain* In fact» one of the most 
lieoided featnres in the character of Aogastos de Stael 
was generosity and elevation of soaK He felt an involun- 
tary impulse to andertake the defence ci the weak.. It 
was not possible for him> in the most onimpoi^tant dis* 
cossion, as in the most difficult sltoation, to profit by the 
smallest advantage over any body ; his own interest was 
always set aside; his first impulse was to forget himself. 

This sublime^ quality^ which Madame Necker has so 

well defined in die following words — " The nctgligence. of 

great souls with respect to . diemselves, an inimitable 

feature of their natural beauty'^ — ^is peihaps the only one 

whkh oomot be acqiur^ 1^ our own exertions; for it 

f 
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consists pi^isely in actiBg from impulse, and the most 
laudable effort would change its character. 

The following year be published a Yolume of Letters on 
England, which the English consider as one of the books 
which give the best idea of their institutions.. In the 
first part of the work, he discusses with acuteness and 
impartiality, the fundamental question on the state of 
society in France .and England ; in the second he paints' in 
'lively colors, the' manners of £ngli8h'.8ooiety. We find 
ifi this book a very great esteem for the Englidi nation ; 
but it appearf to us that it would be a mistake not to 

* acknowledge a very profound love for France ; a deddod 
'preference fbrthe ideas which the French revdhitioD has 

* established anjong us, and for the turn of mind prevailing 
in France. His understanding was more satisfied with 
the ideas of equality, of complete tolerance, which 
reigned in France; but the sight of practical liberty 
'made a lively impression on his imagination, uid for this 
reason he painted it so well^ for a feeling a&d kind 
disposition affords the best means of underataaduig 
objects. He manifests a remarkable talent for rdating ; 
for distinguishing among many xnrcomstances that which 
win give life to the narrative, and place the object before 
the reader. He often shewed this talent also in conver- 
sation. The extreme fitoiltty with which: he .spoke 
English afforded him a favorable .means to* jadge:ofitiie 
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country. Sir Walter Scott said that he was the only 
foreigner who spoke the language like a native. 

The same year he made a tour in the South of France^ 
the object of which was to visit the Protestant churches, 
and to encourage the establishment of Bible Societies* 
Jf r. de Stilly from his name, his fortune, his opinions, 
and the absence of every other fixed occupation, was 
natnrally the centre of all the zealous Protestants of 
•France. Though his zeal embraced all the ittstitutimis 
connected with the good of humanity, yet to defend the 
interest of the Protestants, and to promote their insti- 
tutions, was considered by him as his special mission. 

In tUs tour he visited Lyons, Annonay, Orange, and 

Marseilles. In all these places Bible Societies were 

already established; tliey assembled to receive him; he 

encouraged, and animated them ; where none yet existed, 

lie asked, and afaoiost everywhere obtained the promise, 

tbfit they should be founded. He also visited the schools 

.and the hospitals, and was 'everywhere received by the 

Protestants as a brother and a guide. At Nismes, the 

workmen joined in intreating him to attend their Bible 

Societies ; at Bordeaux, they compelled him to distribute 

the prizes in the schools. This reception distressed him, 

from his aversion to praises which he thought he had not 

deserved, from the fear of passing for superior to his own 

judgment of himself. '' It is distressing," he wrote, in 

fl2 
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the fulness of his heart, to one of his friends, '' to pads 
for better tiian we really are. If we accept the testimo^ 
nies of kindness Which are oflTered as, we feel that we are 
hypocrites ; if we decline them, others take for humility 
what is only a simple tmth ; and thus we gain nothing." 

This toor pfodaced varions satisfactory results. Asso- 
ciations of Artisans, Bible Societies, have been founded 
in the places in which he wished to see them established. 
It has contributed to introduce a reciprocal intercourse 
between the churches, which formerly had no corres- 
pondence except with Paris; and these relations have 
giren much more energy and consistency to Protestantism 
in France : lastly, what is most important, it has sown in 
many hearts, the seeds of piety which cannot be destroyed. 

He visited Nantes, where he obtained proofs of the 
continuance of the negro slave trade. He made himself 
acquainted, by personal observation, with the construction 
of the slave vessels ; he succeeded in obtaining some of 
the fetters intended for the slaves ; and from that time his 
attention was unceasingly directed to the means of 
procuring the abolition of such barbarism. 

Mr. de Stael, in promoting the elevated ideas to which 
he devoted himself, shewed a practical capacity, a clear ^ 
and precise knowledge of all the material details of life, 
which are not often found combined with exalted 
meditation, and a generous enthusiasm. He was what the 
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English call a matter-of-fact man: the means of execntioo, 
the obstacles, were well known to him ; and at the same 
time his thoughts were always occapieSd with the most 
sublime subjects — the service of God, and the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures. The experience of difficulties bad 
not abated his zeal, or his confidence of success, in a 
good. cause; in the same manner as his understanding, 
though naturally sagacious, and even a little austere, did 
not in any way diminish his universal benevolence. 

On his return to Paris, he solicited an audience with 
tiie Dauphin, and shewed him the fetters which he had 
brought with him, as indisputable proofs of the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade. These complaints were 
received as they deserved by a Christian prince, and a 
frimd of humanity. He did not content himself with 
this step ; he addressed all the authorities who had any 
influence in this question; espeqially he roused public 
opinion, by speaking of it on every occasion. '' This 
question," he wrote, ** occupies my entire attention ; I 
write, and make others write, to all quarters, and express 
my indignation to so many people, that some effect will 
perhaps at length be produced.'^ At the general meeting 
of the ''Society of Christian Morality,^ he gave an 
account of his visit to Nantes ; and shewed to the public 
those horrible fetters. -We venture to say, that the 
recollection of this discourse will long remain impressed! 
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on tbe mmds of tliose wbo were present oil that ocoasionr* 
Mr. de Stael was greatly affSdcted; emotion, as usual, 
exalted his facnHiea^ he conkmanioated it to all hia 
hearers; at the same time, lie explained with so rauob 
precision the barbarons ' use of Aese irons,, and 1iv9 
sltoation of flies^ unhappy slaves, that' eren those wh^ 
had no notion of maritime aflhirs, were able to form a 
perfect idea of a slate ship.^ Lastiy, when he stcqiped,, 
jast as he was going to proaoonce the name of the i^ilty, 
to leave them time to repeat, befoire they were given np 
to pablic animadversion, there was in his expression snob 
a noble indignation against crimen sach sincere Cbriatita 
charity towards the unhappy authors, tirat it wasfmposdible 
not to be deeply atfected by il 

We will notice on this occasion one of the^ostraslsiD 
the character of IVr. de Stael, \AAch will serve at ^Ae 
same time to flirow light upon the moral eflbota of 
Christianity. The adversaries of the Gospel have 
pretended that it might impair the moral energy and 
dignity of character, by its precepts of humility aiad 
forgiveness of injuries. Mr. de Stael was a living 
refutation of this objection. Nobody felt a more lively 
indignation against injustice; which would sometimes 
even make him lose his command of temper ; he tamed 
pale with anger, his lips trembled. He often said €hat 
he should find it difficult to contain himself in an asseaAIy^ 
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t^ ,hi«iii ofTeMlve. But he appeiored^to fulfil litora]j|y tti6 
pvoecqpt of the Appstle# '' B? ye angry and sin not ;'' f^r 
Iw iiritatiQii against uqustice neve^r inspired him witl^ 
ill-wiU towards. hivL who had coi^mitted it: h^ never 
thought, of a. wrong as. done to hinscdf individoelly, biKt; 
of the oflbnoe to reasim or to justice in his person, I); 
was a jneral evil whiefa he attacked^ it was aprincipl^ and 
net a person against which he .vented his Jast indignfiltieppi* 

Mr. de Stael served the oanse of the unhappy GraeM 
with the same seal with which he had urged- the ahoUtian 
of tte slave trade. He devoted to them both his fprtoM 
and his time. He was very .active in ^the compttee» ansA 
engaged with ardor in. promoting the coUections which 
were nmde in 1806. In a visit which he paid about this 
time to England, he endeavoured, to rouse the opinioi^i o^ 
Usfriendsinfavor of the Greeks: '' My words have iw»t 
been wh<Ay thrown away/' he wrote; y I am invited to a 
rriigioM meetingy to speak of this holy came; thus there 
is a ray of hope." 

In the same yei^ he experienced a pretty consideral^e 
loss of fortune. The half of a building lat^y erected on 
Ids farm was burnt, with a large crop. He was absent| 
and did not arrive at the spot till the following day. 4 
false report had made him believe at first that the entire 
t( Ooppei was destroyed^ and that be ha^ Iftst every things 
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Bnt the only qaestion be asked Wds, whether any person 
had met with an accident; and the joy and gratitude 
which he felt on learning that nobody had sustained any 
jnjary, did not allow him to feel the smallest regret at thi» 
reverse of fortune. He was seen to come with a joyful 
and happy countenance to the scene of this disaslefr 
repeating whathooftton used to say on important occasions; 
^ There is some good' reason for this, though it is not 
known to us ; but it is not in vain that Providence baa 
permitted it*^ One of the points, of which he was most 
firmly convinced, was, that all the events of this world 
contribute to our education, and are . directed to that 
object by the paternal hand of God. '* There is a voice,'' 
said he, *' which speaks to us, in all the drcumstances of 
our life, if we will listen to it" Sometimes, when 
speaking of an event which appeared to him strange or 
unjust, he would .say, ''I wait for the explanaticm; I do 
not yet understand, but I shall see clearly by*and-by/' 

This fire had been the cause of giving him very 
agreeable feelings. The affection borne to him in the 
country had manifested itself in a most gratifj^ing manner* 
The inhabitants for many leagues round had hastened to 
the spot; above 1600 had assembled, and an astonishing 
number of fire-engines had been brought. 

At this period of his life, Mr. de Stael thought it 
necessary to unite himsdf to a companion who might 
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aflsist Um in following the course which he had chosen* 
Anxions above all things to find sympathy in his most 
intimate persuasions, he tamed his thoughts to a family 
eminmitly pions, bat whose mttd and tolerant piety was 
in onison with his own* He formed a onion with 
Miss Ad^le Vemet, daughter of one of the principal 
magistrates of the republic of Geneya, and whose family 
had been allied to his own* Piety kept for him Ift^ 
promises of ike present Ufe; he experienced a happiness 
which combined all the joys of this life with all the hopes 
of heaven. It is not possible for us io speak in detail of 
this happy union ; there is too crad a contrast between 
the picture of so many joys, by the side of so many 
afflictions ; as Dante says, '' To retrace days 4tf happiness 
in the days of misery, is the greatest of €(fiictionsf^ 
besides, th^e are sentiments so delicate, that they would 
be tarnished by being exposed to public view* They 
must be known only to the hearts which feel then^ and id 
God who inspires and blesses them. 

But we will speak of the rapid progress of this sou), 
which God prepared for heaven, during the last yeiir^ 
The desire to lead all those who surrounded him to the 
faith of a Saviour, and to communicate to them the 
treasure he had found, had become more and . more pre-^ 
dominant in hi9 breast* For more' than a year he had 
introduced domestic worship in his house; after reading 
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a<iiovtkxi of .t]ift6«ipeU iie entered (into. «ome pMctkak; 
expbnatioiis, whiob ware<yery.uBf^iil.to thoaa i^horJieBrd. 
ttimn* Oii.Siittd^y». he dividad Jus/timeda umIi a mmam, 
mto Iw^e 1m8 denieslies.as.miieh leUmle m ptsiibl^ foif, 
pious meditation; and in the eveauig* he.a0(ie]||bl^;h^ 
UooMhol^, juQd all tke pAoplo bdongiag. to hif . &||n% to 
epmnd, aaifliplet bqt ^highly edtfying a^rviee. It;;wBa bjui: 
iinilfttant dcAire io.inapiro all Aqbb mho were m bis aeryico, 
nith teM Fiioty ; *' It will be a Yoiy sootbiag fooiyuitfii^' 
be-ivaotoA few weeks j^vions to Us ^etlti^ ''if ejer X 
aee a^eal.impi;es6io» pvodaced by thiadopeitic woiraUqp*'' 
' C^FP^t became more ^d more bia.^constaatresidfsnpa^ 
afteiLhift laoninge. He, bad foonded.a pqbl|^.Ubraiy; 
and. after hamm cootribated jUurg^ sjimf tp^f^ 4iu 
oltjattt» lie iadii^ed the lobabiitBats to aiib^cribe tl\^sel?e^, 
and anpplied. th^ widi the most oseffil books. On 
Sfanday jaoraiiig, the Ubiyury was ef^eni^d for the poipose 
ef leading, books* Air. de Stael was r«^ced to see that 
a desire for knowledge wps sprefBuliiigv aiyid was grievpd 
wliea he. was >>ld tib^t only a, few r^li^ona books were 
read* H^ ohaiiged the old school into one of mntiia) 
inatraction ; and had commenced the formation of p)ie for 
▼ery yonng children^ on the plan of the Soglish Infant 
Schoola^ He.himaelf attended to the elder, ohildren* iwd 
enoowaged them with his. advice. He visited the poor^ 
cMMding aa wM reUeving them. He rmile^ed his agn^-^ 
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ciflteral oocnpatioiiB mere and iMre adlvantageoiw H> • all 
his ndghbeivs: ** The coantry/' he said, *' begins le 
profit by my enteqnrise." He coResp<m4ed /irith the 
Societies formed for.nsefnl erts in the Cantan of the Vaod* 
In short, it is ne exaggeraitien to say 4hat hedevioled Ata 
whoU ttme> to the good of fanmiauty. TUs.wiU appipr 
oTident to Ihe reader, if he reooUeots the list of oocnpoliena 
which -we'lmye quoted ; and in examiiiing' his papom and 
his acconnts, which he has left in perfect order, we* have 
convinced onrselv^s of the tmitt of tint- assertion. • It 
would perhaps be difficult to qnt>te any separate tniig^ 
for Ms- fife was like one connected whole. 
• Happiness seemed' te be the last means ohosmi by 
Providence to complete his moral edncatiiH]. Tbisrhap* 
piness had disp^ed a dispositien to - despondenetp whidi 
sometimes seized him. The new duties which claimed 
hisr regard, had also cored him of certain hririts of hHWigu 
lotion — caosed perhaps by too many i^raples^ and which 
bad been att^ided with inconTenience in the ccmdiot of 
his life. Having become the gnideof another, and being 
destined to be the head of a family, he had acqoived % 
complete firmness and precision of view<. The perfeot 
harmony of all his sentiments, satisfied the thirst for 
troth which filled him ; for never man Mt UNMre than he 
did, the necessity of this virtue. The fear of afflieting 
others,, and die desire of sayiHg all he tbooght^ were in 
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Mr. de Stael two sach powerful motives, that sonpetimes 
they combated each other. He often endeavoured to 
come to the point in which his opinions diverged from 
those of others, in order that they might not believe in a 
false harmony; and at the same time, his benevolence 
urged him to seek every point of conciliation. He wished 
to make his expressions agree with his thoughts, and, if 
we may use the expression, to measure the one by the 
other. 

He was engaged in writing a second work upon 
England^ the first pages of which will be added to his 
works. Lastly, he had begun to draw up a statement of 
the grounds of his faith in the grand dogma of Christianity, 
free grace through Jesue Christ: but he was not able to 
write more than a few pages. This belief was the basis 
of his religion; he acknowledged with all evangelic 
Christians, that he owed his salvation only to the mercy 
of God, through the blood of the Saviour, without trusting 
in any of his works; and looking upon himself as con- 
demned, if his sentence were dictated according to strict 
justice. In a letter which he wrote a few months before 
his death, he says: ** I have read Mr. Ganssen's admirable 
sermon on the brazen serpent; this passage of Scripture 
has great influence over me. Ten times a day, when I 
am assailed by evil thoughts, I feel myself impelled to 
look to heaven, and to seek there the symbol of the 
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Next to this fandamental article of faith, the ideas 
most constantly present with him, were those we have 
already mentioned — confidence in the education which 
Providence gives as, the continual sense of the frailty 
of existence, and the necessity of accounting for oilr 
time, fortune, and talents. *' I do not feel," said he, 
even before his marriage, '' that my fortune belongs to 
me; I cannot dispose at discretion of what has been 
entrusted to me for a particular object." He more and 
more regarded this life as a road which conducts us to 
another. He often said, '' What does the road signify? 
What toe must ask of God is, to enable us to advance** 

He sought in every thing to conform to the will of 
God; he regarded every action, from the most insigni- 
ficant to the most important, in this point of view: and he 
had comprehended this passage of St. Paul, ** Do all to 
the glory of God." He was constantly impressed with 
the need of prayer; he was convinced of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the necessity of being regenerated by 
Him, to go to God. But he feared and avoided all theolo- 
gical discussions. " Christianity," he said, ** is essentially 
a practical religion, which discloses itself only to the 
human intelligence by prayer and action." He said one 
day, on occasion of a debate on grace and free -will, to 
skew the necessity of bringing all truths to the fulfilment 
of the law, '' In a word, my belief is, that we ought to 
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labor as^ though we could do somethiog» bat knowing, that 
we can do nothing." He depended on the mercy of his 
Savionr, and found in this conviction the peace which 
his soul needed: ''I seem,'' said he, '' to be a child, 
who may indeed offend his father, but who can never be 
abandoned by him.** It was thus that he expressed thif 
confidence in the pardon of God, which has become, under 
a theological name, the subject of arduous discussions, 
but which in reality, is only the filial hope» with which the 
Holy Spirit inspires us, when he impels our heart to 
exclaim, " My Father r 

He detested intolerance; every' exclusive doctrine, 
' evfary doctrine which set limits to the infinite mercy of 
God, and decided definitively on the fate of those ^om 
Providence has called back to itself, was r^ected by him. 
** How can positive faith," said he, ** be required in those 
doctrines which our whole heart repels — not only our 
wicked and worldly heart, but our heart when warmed 
by wisdom from above?" The happiness which he 
ei\joyed increased his humility; he was astonished at his 
fortune, and was never weary of repeating that he was 
unworthy the goodness and favor of God. He was 
haunted by the fear of being ungrateful towards this 
merciful Father, of not serving His cause, of being ^m 
. unprofitable servant. The energy of his zeal verified the 
passage of David, ^' / ¥M nm the way ^fthy oowmamdr 
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'metOs, n^km th&u ^$halt enlarge «qr heart.*' He preserved 

. the'dispoffitioB whioh we have observed in his chihUioody the 

eager desire to serve these whom he loved; and the same 

AngnstoSy who when qoite a child wished to be nsefol to 

his moUier, and was grieved at not being able to succeed, 

I felt in his matnrer years the same tunid ardor, the tfame 

' hnmiltty in the service of his God. Thns Providence 

'plants in our sonl the germs whioh it is to develop: the 

heavens are obsoared, the bad seasons corne^ the storm 

' threatens to d^troy them; bat the paternal hand of God 

'cherishes and preserves them, to transplant them into a 

better soil. 

« Notwithstanding this constantly-increasing humility, he 

often said, '^ I feel my sonl renovated; I fancy that I can 

< perc^ve myself regenerated; I often repeat this verse, of 

• onr Psalms*^' O Lord, ' my God^ when shall my eyee 

behM thy faceV Sometimes it seems to me that my 

sonl tends towards God« and that, notwithstanding the 

happiness which I enjoy, to pass into a better world Js a 

blessing to which. I aspire, and to which I am called." 

We see that all the eigoyments. that surrounded him, did 

not' hinder his soul from soaring towards heaven; this is 

the . character of pure hairiness, of that which God 

bestows; it does not chain dorrar our heart to this earth; 

on the contrary, it 4raws it to eternal felicity; for it 

springs from the ^amo sonrcfs, and the thirsty soul only 

' f^ek miAre ADAentlf the desire to r^oiaits God. . 
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Tlie life of Mr. de Stael was, as we see, devoted to tbe 
nenrice of God; bat Coppet was far from presenting a 
gloomy and austere aspect; joy €md happiness reigned 
there ; the hearts of the inmates were serene and pure as. 
the azore sky which surrounded them. Mr. de Stael, 
while he openly professed to think and live as a Christian, 
had not broken off any of his connections with persons 
who did not participate in his convictions. He separated 
himself, at the bottom of his heart, from the spirit of the 
world, from that spirit which he perceived to be at enmity 
with Ood — tiiat is to say, to unite indifference to evil with 
severity towards the guilty; whereas the Gospel announces 
hatred of sin, and compassion for tiie sinner. But he did 
not lay down any exclusive and narrow limits; he pre- 
ferred a calm and retired life, but he knew that the spirit 
of the world may be carried into retirement, as the 
Divine Spirit may animate us at a f%te. Good-will to 
his fellow-creatures, love of God, were the grounds of his 
actions. He diffused life and activity around Jbim; he 
was a centre of union for the country. 

The existence of Mr. de Stael was then complete. The 
expected birth of his child filled him with the sweetest 
hopes, and was the subject of his fervent prayers. On the 
20th of September he had the second and last of his agri- 
cultural meetings. Persons came from all quarters to 
Coppet, to judge of his labors and machines. The 
weather was very fine; nature, which is exquisite in this 
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mmMtj, fayofed by heavftn, was embdlUlied by the biutfe 
•f tUs dsseiiibled multitade. AagastoB xeoeifed every 
pu^ mih that affability which was so pleasing. He was 
evid^tly aotuated by the desire of aniting the two 
countries which were so dear to him; comparing die 
<qfiinipas of different classes, animated by the same lore 
for mankind. Some wishes expresaed with emotira for 
Ihe hiBippiness of the coontry, for the liberty of the world, 
foond an echo in evety heart. In less than two months 
after tfiis last meeting, he was seised by a mortal disorder, 
$md recalled to the bosom of God. His Siaviontf wa« ^vnr 
in his mind, and His nwne w$s. oobstantly pponovnwd* 
eyen in the Irandmngtf of hi^ reason. 

Bis son was bom twdve days afterwards. The hirth 
of tUs child spread aray of light ov^ a ooont^ pltagM 
in melancholy gloom. The words of the Go^l tfoAj 
with tmth be applied to him; he was a s^fitject of joy ted 
j^adness, and many rc|joiced af his birth ; and llow wkm 
this poor and beloved being walks in these jg^loolqy M^cfnes, 
there is Hot to inhabitant who does not approach him, atid 
shew in his countenance that mii^tare of joy and gtief^ 
which so much regtet and so ^ many hopes most Inspire. 
In the last letter which Aagastns wrote, he said, peaking 
of hn disorder, '* As I am well persuaded that there is a 
reason fell of wisdom and goodness for all the circmn* 
stances of our life, to which oor will is entirely a straBJjg^er^ 

g 
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I haye never 1>eeii more mclined to optimisiii; therefore 
do not make yourself at all oaeasy." In writing this same 
letter^ he still thonght of the sacred cause of the Greeks ; 
and the last news which during his illness made his heart 
rejoice, was that of the battle of Nayarino. 

Thus haye we endeavoured to make Mr. de Stael 
known ; but we fear that we have not succeeded according 
to our desire. . There is an entire part in his kind and 
tender character, which shewed itself only in his affections, 
of which we have not been able to speak: a grief for 
which all words are buining swords, forbids us to paint 
him as the most tender of husbands ; to speak of a union 
so rare, and even -unique; and we could not have 
represented him in his other relations with his iamily or 
friends^ ^thoot laying before die public details too private, 
ijrithout braving that feeling of reserve which ought iedways 
to be reiqiected, and which Madame de Stael has so well 
expressed in saying, ** All natural sentiments have their 
modesty ;*' and yet how can we. properly piM-tray Augqstns, 
whose heart was so naturally disposed to dierish every 
domestic affection, without representing him with those 
.iriiom he loved ? without speaking of what he was to his 
sister, to hia young brother, to him to whom he was united 
by alliance, but for ^om he felt a degree of sympathy 
much more profound than any degree of consanguinity 
could possibly have produced i How shall we make him 
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known withoat shewing him so ocoopied with the nunral 
good of all those who ware dear to him; so tender in all 
tbeTarioas details of life; so ingenious in giving Jiappiness 
or pleasure to every moment of tiie day ; animating by his 
recitals, by his projects, the existence of all who were 
abont bim; sanctifying them by his example, by his 
humility, bis devotedness to God? Angostns cannot be 
fblly represented in this essay ; Imt why sboald we regret 
it ? This life of the sool is of little consequence to the 
pobKc ; and the friends of Angnstas do not need to be 
told what he was to them, to be put in mind of what they 
never forget: bis tender and generon« image will never 
fade in tlie hearts of those who lament him; and these are 
many — ^for never was being more beloved. 

Augustas was not precisely what might be Called a 
public man; bia life was entirdy devoted to the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures, but he never followed any career 
which permitted him fnUy to shew of what he wiis capable. 
We have seen all the impediments he met with under the 
different governments. It is therefore quite natural that 
Mr. de Stael should produce a greater impression upon 
those who were more closely connected witb him, than 
upon the indifferent; and his friends ought not to be 
astonished if they could not make the public participate 
in their feelings ; and yet it is not so, as is fuUy proved 
by the painful sensation which his loss has occasioned. 
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He held bo place, fae had not been either nunist^r or 
depaty, and yet his death was a poblic. event.., Hu 
contemporaries understood him ; they lamented m him all 
the good which he woald have done them in the seqael; 
they have felt that he who volnntarily, without being 
called by any fanctioii» had idways heen present irhenever 
any good was to be done, would, if he had been plaMd in 
a more briniaiit sitoatiaa, have rendered immense services 
to his country. 

We have endeavonred, as we said, to. .make Mr. de 
Stael known. Par from having exaggerated iu$ good 
qndities, we think that we have only sud the tmth 
respecting himi and even bnt a part of the troth.; we do 
not pretend to an impartial jndgment, to . an indifferent 
view ; but, are not the affection, the venetatien^ which a 
character inspires, in ^themselves a proof of what fJbat 
charactpr really is ? and is not the best nmnner .of shewing 
beings who are no more, to those who have not knowA 
them, simply to state our own impressions-i-as the beauties 
of natnre are bettor painted by relating the emotion they 
have produced, than by analysing the olyeets tbemselyes ? 
Nevertheless, God forbid that we shonM represent him as 
a perfect being, and thus offend the memory of him whose 
first article of faith was the misery of human natnre, and 
whose fost virtue was humility! Nobody would have 
refused more thto he, exaggerated praises ; . and . if he 
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Goidd have heard them, he would have felt the same 
indig:iiatioii as that great orator, dying the death of a 
Christiaii, who, fatigued with the praises of those who 
surrounded his death-bed, raised himself up to exclaim, 
** No more of this language, but ask pardon of God for 
my sins!" Augustus ascribed all his virtues to divine 
grace; and acknowledged that even with the assistance 
of grace, they were weak and imperfect. But it would 
be impossible for us to analyse his failings ; we will even 
confess that they have disappeared from our memory; and 
we should in vain endeavour to recall them. There is an 
impression which is universally felt after the death of a 
beloved person : all the petty details vanish, and we see 
only what was great, and at the same time individual 
and original, in him who is no more. His defects, and 
even the qualities which he possessed in an inferior degree, 
are eflaced, and the striking features which constituted 
the moral beauty of his nature, alone live in our memory. 
Thb impression is striking, and ought to be respected ; 
who knows if it is not a presentiment of the reality? and 
if the soul, when it leaves this world, is not at once 
disengaged from every thing that is little and accessory, 
to retain only the grand features which the hand of God 
had engraven on it? 
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Precautions to he taken in studying and nuking 
Observations on England, 

THE history and constitutional laws of England 
hare long been subjects of your inquiry. You 
have studied their spirit with perseverance and 
judgment. You are now desirous, sir, of know- 
ing the results of the institutions, on which you 
have b^en meditating; and you have seen fit to 
request from me the practical notions I have been 
able to collect in my travels in England. I am 
for from deeming myself capable of giving you 
satisfaction ; but to your kindness I submit with- 
out hesitation the scattered observations, that my 
memory can retrace. 

At all periods of history, particularly at that 
in wUich we live^ the interest we feel in. natidna 

B 
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depends much less on their power, or the 
extent of their territory, than on the degree 
of liberty they enjoy. The little republic of 
Athens occupies a more important place in 
men's thoughts, than the innumerable hosts 
of barbarians subjected to the sceptre of the 
despots of Asia; and if we look on modem 
Europe we shall perceive, that it exhibits the 
same moral .phenomenon. An article of the 
official gazette, that teaches us the will of the 
master, is dl we want to know of Russia : 
Crermany itself, notwithstanding the progress it 
has made in literature and philosophy, seems 
as if blotted out from the political world : but, 
whcDever a ray of liberty appears, to that spot 
men of reflection turn their eyes, and ift that 
good men feel interested. . If a country unite 
with the enjoyment of civil liberty a high degree 
of inteDectUal cultivation, ^d a considerable 
political fi^eponderslnce, the interest it eddies 
is still more vivid. 

In discussing the subject of your inijuirite, 
we shall haVe no difficulty to divest ourselves 
of the stupid prejudiees, that hitve been lidi- 
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culously himoared' with tli6 name «f love of our 
countf]/'. A pe»oii may ^be a very jgood Frenck* 
man, wtthout supposing England to be a country 
of savage manners^ where womep are sold in the 
market like cattle, and the men ai'e brttlified by 
drunkenness. Our patriotism seems to me no 
more obliged to admit such absurd tales,* than 
that of an Englishman to adopt as an article of 
faith, that the French are a nation of dancing- 
tn&sters, feeding on frogs. But, while entering 
oh the question with an impartial desire of seek- 
ing truth, there still remain many difficulties to 
mirmount. • t i 

Among the authors who have written on Great 
Britain, some have formed a systematic whole of 
ii& constitutional laws, agreeably to their 'own 
ideas : they have sought to explain their origin 
laiy historical conjectures, or to connect them by 
hypotheses more or less well founded ; but' they 
have neglected to observe the real state of things. 
Tfhey have draWn an imaginary picture, in Which 
some natural features no doubt are to be ^ound, 
but the image is by no means a faithful repre- 
sentation. 
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. Others, on. the contrary, have presented to.'us 
as simple facts, requiring no commentary, the 
moBt curious laws or institutions, to understand 
which seems imperiously to demand a philoso^ 
phical explanation, and the reciprocal action of 
which . is most difficult to be comprehended^ 
Suchr in general, is the course pursued by Eng* 
lish lawyers and civilians. The haw and the tokgi 
seem to have remained to them matters of indif* 
ferepce : they resemble engineers, who should set 
up guide poles, without troubling themselves 
about the lines, that must connect the different 
points determined by their observations : and it 
is renparkable, that a foreigner, Montesquieu, was 
the iBrst to collect, in a philosophic point of view^ 
the grand fundamental institutions of England; 
and that the work of another foreigner, Delolme, 
gives to this day the least imperfect exposition 
of the British constitution. 

There is another class of writings on the poli- 
tical state of Great Britain, the utility of which 
I am far from contesting, but which it would be 
wrong to coQsult without, great caution, particu- 
lariy if we would attempt to draw any yex^exal 
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conclusion from the data they preMnt. I meaSa 
compilations of authentic matrume&ts and matters 
ofiact. 

In statistics there are two waya of ^proceeding : 
one is, to lay down a uniform pian^ embracing the 
whole of a country, and to compel facts to arrange 
themselves as they can under the heads prepared 
for them : the other, to ascertain this or that 
series of fects with great precision, subject them 
to the most scrupulous investigation, and : t^eh 
deduce from them general results^ by reasonuig 
or calculation. 

The first of these methods is that qommonly 
adopted in absolute governments.: ThtJise,- grand 
synoptical tables, that answer by a. cypher or a 
phrase every question; addressed to them by su- 
perficial curiosity, satisfy the vanity of a king or 
a minister. Wo to the rebellious facts, -tjhat 
refuse, to enter the Procruistean bed ; no door is 
open: to their complaints; it is impertinent ctf 
them, to come and derai^e the symmetry of sufh 
a beautiful structure. 

Free countries, ' on the other hand; cannot b^ 
)(ubjected to this convenient uni^brmity/ In them 
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tke gofvernment must bend to the infinite variety 
pf Actual nature* If^ in. theses general results 
Are not so ea3il7 obtained, it is of much gtester 
importance thoroughly to ascertain facts ; parties 
mho$6^ interests are afi^eted will have many ways 
to cdniplain, and publicity ivill procure redress 
Ibrferror)^. 

Kothing tan be compared for accuracy and 
pirai6tical utility to the docuifaents .exhibited in 
the report^' df the different committees of the 
BHtii^fa Parliament: bat to draw from these im* 
pe^rfect data> faithful as they are, general con* 
clusiobS respecting the state of the country, is a 
labour, thai requires profound leflection, ahd 
kndwledgei of various kmds. 

1 will go larther ; I will suppose that a man en* 
diied with a juit abd philosdphic tray of thinking 
hnk carefully studied aU the written documents on 
the mibject of England that canlie collected ; yet, i^ 
^e MVie Hot subjected hi« fnqtiiries to tbe test I3f 
ez^rience ; if he hav^ not compared thekn widk 
a view of the country itself> I win Venture to 
itffirtn, that be is liable to M Into t!h6 gre&test 
^iirorslh his dodtf^lidns, e^in ^dugh th^ i^hotild 
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be coDformable to the best principles of rea- 
'soning. 

A few examples will elucidate my meaning. 

. In England, the fplt1^les of the aristpcracy 
are immense ; luxury is carried to an unheard-of 
excess among the higher class. Landed property 
is ccmcentrated in a tolerably small number of 
hands : the extent of farms is very considerable : 
the cultivation of the soil employs enormous capi- 
tals : agriculture is conducted on a great scale, 
and on scientific priqicipl^s. Prohibitory laws 
have pised the pricje* of. grain to an e^ormous 
height. The class of people who are not land- 
holders is much tpreater llian in France; and 
n^early « tenth of the population derives more or 
less assistai^ce from the poor-rates. 

These are i^connected facts taken at random, 
but the truth .of whifph is iii^controvertible. 

Now wbat conclusions o^ust naturally be drawn 
from them, by a man Accustomed to reason justly, 
but who has never seen England with his own 
eyes ? what idea$ would he form of the i^ountry 
.from auch data? 

Farms are of great ei?tent, he would say; agri- 
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culture is scientific; it employs more implements 
and fewer hands than on the Continent. The 
fields then must be vast and covered with uniform 
crops: hedges, ditches, fences, do not obstruct 
the progress of the hoe, the drill-plough, and 
other improved agricultural implements. Here 
and there we shall find vast rural establishments; 
biit the country is not interspersed with those 
peasants* cottages, that delight the eye in some of 
our provinces. 

This inference is strictly logical, yet it is directly 
opposed to the truth. In the greater part of 
England, the country is as much intersected with 
hedges as Switzerland, or the Socage of la Vendue; 
its crops are various; it is embellished by clumps 
of trees, unmoljssted by the plough, that turns 
aside, as if respecting them with religious vene* 
ration; the general appearance of the country is 
that^ of a land of small farms; and nothing can 
exhibit a more pleasing picture of oomfc^ and ^ 
happiness, than the cottage of an English peasant. 

An erroneous system of prohibitory laws, the 
man whom I have taken for an example will say, 
raised the price of grain a few years ago, to an 
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exorbitant height, and tempted the fanner by 
profits, that the nature of the soil could not bare 
promised him. What must have been the con<* 
sequence? Eyery bit of ground capable of pro- 
ducing com must have been sown, the plains of 
England must resemble those of la Beauce, or la 
Brie, and none capable of cultivation left un- 
tilled. 

This reasoning too would be just, yet it would 
lead to a mistake, contradicted by the actual ap- 
pearance of England ; since in fact, notwithstiand- 
ing the great number of enclosure bills, that have 
been passed within these few years, no country 
equally populous contains such an extent of 
waste land abandoned to unprofitable pasturage. 
If our logician pass from the aspect of the coun* 
try to that of the inhabitants, what conjectures 
will be form? He knows, on the one hand, that 
the aristocracy enjoy colossal fortunes; and on 
the other, that a numerous population is supported 
by public charity. No doubt, observes he, the 
traveller who visits England is grieved at the 
contrast of unbridled luxury and squalid WAUt; 
the gates of sumptuous' palaces are crowded with 
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beggars; the same contrast will appear in fiMxl^ 
eiothiog, and all die particulars of domestic eco- 
nomy. 

•This supposition also would be confbniiable to 
wasdn ; biit what would iacts say to it? They 
would tell us, that in no country of Europe does 
there exist so little difference between the phy- 
sical enjoyments of the different classes of society, 
and that the progress of manu&ctures of all kinds 
tends daily to diminish the inequalities to be found. 
' Where then are the people?' said the allied sove- 
Migns, on their arrival in London, astonished at 
perceiving no external appearance of wretch/edness 
in the curious crowd that pressed around them. 

What is to be concluded from all this T Is Eng- 
land placed by pature out of the reach of the laws 
of reasoning, and the general relations between 
cause and effect ? Does what is true every where 
else cease to be true on passing the straits of 
Dover ? — Undoubtedly not : but, wh^ a problem 
is complicated, we must not pretend to solve it 
without carefully combining all the data. 

We have seen how necessary it is, in studying 
the present state of England, to avoid drawing 
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hastily the moBt legitimate conclunons firom a 
few partial data. We must not be less cautioai 
in tracii^ effects to their causes; or precipitately 
account for a frfienomenon by deriving it ftam 
some simple sovrce, without examining whether 
it be not the result of several different causes, 
foreign, or perhaps opposite, to that to which it is 
ascribed. 

It is through neglect of this precaution,, that so 
many persons commit sudi jgroae errors in their 
judgments rejecting England. One asserts, that 
the eomnnercial and maritime superiority of Great 
Britain, is owing to its colonial system. But 
why has Spain, so long in possesrion of colonies, 
more extensive and more fiivoured by climate 
than those of England, semained poor, and witib- 
mit trade ? The cornmCTcdal prosperity of fingfland 
then must have other sources tiian colonial pos* 
sessions. 

'An0ther4»oldly ascribes to prohibitory laws the 
prosperity of BngKsh ^manufiictures, without re- 
tteeting, ithatin most eonnteies cf Surope prohi- 
Utory ilaws haveforoduced^effectsthe very reverse ; 
tmd equally without reflecting, tinrt all the well- 
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informed men in England^ allthe^ enlightened 
manu&oturers themselves, exclaim against the 
absurdity of this system, and haive surmounted its 
inconvenienciesonly^by extraordinary efforts of 
activity and intelligence, till a newadministratioii; 
opening its eyes to the real interests of its country, 
has begun to demolish the whole of this Gothic 
edifice. 

; A third will say without hesitation : the real 
strengtli of England, the Palladium of its liberty, 
consists in that wealthy powerful aristocracy, ever 
ready to defend the rights of the people against 
the encroachments of the crown ; in those here^ 
ditary fortunes, which entails and the laws of 
{Mromogau]ture preserve in the same fieimily;, and 
thus secure its salutary influence. — ^I am far &ovk 
l^isputing the services, that the English anstro^ 
cracy has rendered to the liberties of its country^ 
but still it is worth while to inquire, why these 
entails, to which such, happy effects are ascribed 
in England, have produced in Spaiil and- Italy onty 
jet deterioration of estates, and the.brutali^atiion:4f 
their possessors. And. if in most countries.^ 
Europe the nobility has become frivolous, igvto- 
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WDtt; and servile, is it not evident^ that we nut 
seek for peculiar reasons to explain, why thee 
English aristrbcaracy has mainltained itself at the 
head of the progress of society towards liberty 
aiid knowledge? . / 

Jn; unorganized nature, phenomena in general- 
require only a, single cause to explain them. A 
stoiie left to itself falls to. the ground ; another 
moves on an ihcUned plane with an accelerated 
Telocity : they follow one connnon law, that of 
gWvHation ; and in w;bateyer place a body is sub- 
jeeted to the aclion <tf the same force, it will obey 
it precisely in th€i same manner. If we enter into 
the vegetable world, the phenomena become 
more complicated; A plant will prosper in one 
eouatry, and languish in another, though sub- 
jected to the same cultivation, and exposed to a 
sinkilar temperature : for this we must take into 
the aCcount-r-the influence of the climate, the 
nature of the soil, the quality of the element that 
waters it, and many other accessory circum- 
stances. But when we ascend to animated beings, 
whiat a crowd of varying, inexplicable pheno- 
9Mna me^ts our eyes ! what dilTerent aspects 
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does the viiid power assume! what suipruteg; 
modifiqations does it produce on the matter sub* 
jected to its action ! Shall we on these accounts 
deny, that organic laws preside oirer the existence 
of living beings ? surely not : we shall only 
acknowledge^ that they are more difficult to 
oomprehendt and require deeper study* 

A free* country is in the order of human so- 
cieties what ailiimated beings ate in 'the scaile ^ 
the physical world. Where (all t|ie powers -of 
nature have llieir full scope, we miwt expect net 
only infinite variety, t)ut striinge contrasts. Sudi 
iS'the spectacle that England exhibits. We can- 
net accouift (br tWe stttte of this country by any 
of the trit^ geQerietl observations, that are so satis^ 
ftictory to common minds ; or, which is the same 
thing; to sttpetfidal tliink^ffi. All the questions 
relating to it must be studied, tf&d tfaoYonghfy 
too, .in themselves-; and there is scarcely one 
generd obilervatioii, which, put a1teolutely,«iay 
not be 'met by an ^observation totally opposite. ' 

Shall ' we appeal to the obstinate leustance ti 
the house of peers to lAe most legitimate claims 
of the catholics, as a proof of England being 
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intolennt ? We should be: anjust did we not add, 
that, oiotwithstfiiiiding this aaomaly, notwith^ 
standing the sbrious inconvehienees resultingfinkii 
the. civil state being confounded with theniigioiis, 
there is no other country in Bwopei; where the 
practical liberty of religious wori^ip and pi^di'- 
ing. enjoy such a latitude ; 'no other coutf^ ^hem 
it 48 liarWiul for ^any citizen to buitt a tmple, opM 
it to tiie poblic, and expkuii inllf the'>M)lrd of (hrii 
aceordinglto bis ownopinioas^attd ilnd^ntaifi]^^ 
SfaaH we sttythat'Engiatid; fr^e in itse^^itti 
acted with Machiancelian ^policy in Hs Ahp^^ 
relations ? has favOUte^^hte^fiblMlidtted, %he ^h^ 
jugation of other countries? We should have 
but too many proofs to adduce in support of the 
assertion: yet we should not be just without 
adding, that, even under the authority of the 
alien bill, England has always been the asylum 
of the unfortunate victims of continental 
despotism; and that no nation has been op- 
pressed, no injustice committed, without calling 
forth the voice of eloquence in the British parlia- 
ment, and rousing it. in defence of every one 
suffering in the cause of liberty. 
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It would be easy forme to multiply examples; 
but these may suffice, to justify what I have 
advanced. I have visited England at two dif- 
ferent periods : I saw it during the heroic contest 
it maintained against the'power of Napoleon ; I 
visited it nine years subsequently, after the 
changes peace had introduced into its intaior 
economy, as well as into its political relations ; 
and the more the study of this country has 
engaged my attention, the more clearly I have 
perceived, that to pretend to explain such various 
results by a few general axioms, would be the 
height of levity or presumption. 
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The Progress of dvUizaiion in Fra$u:e and England 
compared. 

We cannot take a survey of England with an 
unprejudiced mind, without being compelled to 
acknowledge, that civilization is there farther 
advanced than in any country on the Continent, 
that knowledge is more widely diffused, the 
science of government better understood, and all 
the movements of the social machine more rapid 
and more ably combined. These are facts that 
might be established a priori, and are fully 
demonstrated by experience. To deny them 
would be in some degree to dispute the import- 
ance of all the political institutions, that have 
employed for ages the meditations of the sage 
and the efforts of nations. If a country enjoying 
for a series of years a free constitution, in which 

c 
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the people have taken a part in the direction of 
affairs and the administration of justice, where 
they are enlightened by the freedom of the press, 
where every path is open to the pursuit of the 
unshackled mind, do not excel in knowledge 
those that have groaned under military despotism, 
or vegetated beneath the sway of mistresses and 
favottrites; we must renounce the study of politics 
as a science, and assert, that human affairs are 
goveni^ed by blind chance, or ascribe; to nations 
those privileges of birth, that w« justly dispute 
in individuals. I am far from denying altogether 
the influence of descent: but he ^aanot havft 
studied history, who would put this influence into 
the scale as a balance to the power of institutkma; 
and it appears to me as little the prerogatti^ of a 
nation as of a gentleman^ to know every thing: 
without learning any thing. 

Bi^^t to what must we attribute thoa&^and) 
phenomena of social ord^r, that England diftt 
plays ? Are they the effect of a fortuttoua c^nt. 
binationof happy circnmstani^esi or the nBceBwry> 
result of certain institutions ? and, among theae. 
institutions, which are of a nature to pcodoee 
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ani^gaus^ resalta ta whatever country tk^ asa 
transported? and whiob, on the oontrary, te- 
quire l^eir native soil for suceessi and cannot 
adapt themselves to that of France.?' These are 
vast questions, on which I cannot ent^ here. 
However, in running over mentally the history of 
the two countries, a remarkable paraUeUsnx 
strikes me : ; I find in each a series of events nearly 
similar, and each of the phases of EngUsh history 
precedes, by a century and a half, ita CQcrespon* 
dent phase in that of France.. . 

In 1215 the baions imposed op John, auimamod 
Lackland, that Great Charter, which the peof^le 
of England still revere as the foundation of theic 
liberties. A hundred and forty*one yeara afteiv 
the states general of I9&6j availing themselv^ 
of the captivity of John, kiag of France, demiinded 
national securities as the price of the snbsidiM 
which they granted to his son. 

After the wars of the two roses, the superior 
nobility .were in a deficient and exhausted stat^ ; 
and of this Henry VII. and YIII. availed them.-i 
sefattfl, to est{ihUsh despotism by favouring the 
advaaee^fifiD^t of the Commons. A hi^ndved and 

c s 
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fifty years afterward, the wars of the League 
having termmated» Richelieu obtained by a simi- 
lar policy a success of the same kind, though to a 
fiBur greater extent. 

The age of Elizabeth offers a striking analogy 
to that of Louis XIV. In both reigns the great- 
ness of the monarch, more real however in that 
of Elizabeth, victory abroad, and the splendour of 
the court and lustre of literature at home, con- 
soled the people for the absence of liberty. A 
century and a half separate the period of Elizabeth 
from that of the greatest power of Louis. 

The long parliament began in 1640 the contest 
of the people of England against Charles L A 
hundred and forty-nine years after the states* 
general were convoked at Versailles. 

A hundred and forty-four years supervened 
between the death of Charles I and that of 
Louis XVI. 

Finally, the restoration of Charles II preceded 
by a hundred and fifty-four years that of the 
house of Bourbon. And if we read the history 
of the two revolutions together, how many 
astonishing resemblances in the progress of 
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events, in the order of ideas, and even in the most 
trifling circumstances, strike our eyes. 

To a comparison of this kind we must not 
ascribe more importance than it deserves; and it 
would be particularly unreasonable to infer, that 
the present state of social order in France is 
a century and a half behind that of England. Our 
revolution was an event very different in import* 
ance from that of England : a much more rapid 
impulse was given by it to manners and opinions 
throughout the whole world, so as to accelerate 
every kind of improvement. Let us not lose sight 
too of a fundamental distinction, which Mr. 
Guizot has established with such superiori tyof 
intellect in his * Essais sur fHxstoirc de France;' 
this is, that the. progress of civilization in Engr 
land has always advanced on a level with that of 
liberty, and frequently even has only been the 
consequence of it, while in France it has pre- 
ceded, or remained independent of it. Our 
neighbours therefore must be far from having the 
same superiority over us in regard to civilization, 
that they possess incontestibly in the political 
system. 
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Let US not be deceived however by a sentkae&t 
of national pride. We should &U into a mistake^ 
if we were to judge of the state of the two nations 
by comparing their most eminent intellectual 
flowers. This comparison would give France an 
appeaiance of advantage, which an observation 
of dieir real state in the aggregate wonld unhap- 
pily, belie. 

1 think it certain, that, in the select portion at 
the French nation intellectually considered, there 
ate more minds gifted with the faculty of gene- 
taliang ih&k ideas, connecting them with philo* 
sophicai principles, and expressing them in a 
brilliant or original manner, either in books or 
in ocmversation. I believe too, that, on descoid- 
ing to the other extremity of the scale, we shall 
find in the uninstructed classes more natural 
^vadity, more quickness in seizing new ideas, 
mote ^f that intuitive spirit, with which the sum 
inspires the inhabitants of the countries favoured 
t>y it. Sut it is not a few men of wit, or even of 
geniM, a few bold 4ftiinkers> or a few ingenious 
llieorislis, that constitute the moral and political 
strength of a nation. This strength consists in die 
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avenge of iiiteU%ence» in the general knowledge 
of tbe principles and practical institutitons, to 
wUch the direction of human afiairs appeHains. 
This average of intellect supplies the statesman^ 
the lawyer^ the manufacturer, the merchant, in a 
word all the active members of a well organized 
commiinity: and in this respect no country in 
£urope is on a par with England. No nation 
possesses such an intellectual homogeneoustiess, 
and consequently such a strength of cohesion, if 
we may be allowed this scientific expression. 

Our geometricians are more profoulkd, oyt en* 
.gineers more scientific : then: machinists, their 
manufacturers, surpass ours in number and prac«> 
tical ability. In some of our departments the 
elements of learning are more;general thsoxin some 
of the counties of Great Britain. Alsace.is cer- 
tainly much superior in this respect to the mid- 
land and southern counties of England (for West- 
moreland and the South of Scotland are superior 
to any other country in Europe, wme parts of 
Switzerland excepted): but where on the other 
aide of the Channel shall we find a whole provinee, 
in which, as in Brittany, scarcely one child, out 
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of k population of five hundred persons, is sent to 
school? Where shall we find populous places* 
the ohief towns of departments, destitute of alj 
intellectual resource, without one place of educa- 
tion, one reading room, or one bookseller, unless 
we give this name to the keeper of a petty shop' 
whose stock consists of a few prayerrbooks and 
two or three sorry novels ? Yet such is the me- 
lancholy state of most of our provinces, such the 
country where the government, &r firom calling to 
its assistance all possible means of cultivating the 
mind, far from accepting with gratitude the endea- 
vours of private philanthropy, seems to make a 
point of discouraging and fettering them. 

Bacon has .said with that strength of mind, in 
which no modem has equalled him: — Axiomata 
infimanon multum ab ejpperientia nuda discrepant; m^ 
premavero et generalissima rationaliasuntet abstracta, 
€t nil habent solidi. At media sunt axiomata ilia vera, 
et solida, et viva, in quibus humana res etfartume 
sita sunt. ^* Vulgar axioms differ little from simple 
experience: the highest and most general are 
abstract reasonings, and have nothing solid. But 
the mean are the true, solid, and vital axioms, 
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by which human affiiirs are regulated." These 
words, the conciseness of the original of which 
renders them difficult to translate, may be adopted 
as the motto of English intellect. In France we 
have but too many of the ' highest and most 
general axioms/ the result of which has been two 
serious inconveniences : one, that the conceptions 
of our thinking men have not stepped out of the 
bounds of abstraction ; the other, that men en- 
dued with some degree of practical understand* 
ing, perceiving how little applicable to practice 
these abstractions were, have imbibed a con- 
temptuous indifference to all kinds of theory, and, 
confiniug themselves within the sphere of * vulgar 
axioms,' axiomata infinuiy have condemned them- 
selves never to rise above mediocrity ; which per- 
haps they would have avoided, had they con-^ 
nected their daily experience with some guiding 
principle. 

The history of the two countries appears suffi- 
ciently to explain the different directions that men's 
minds have taken in them. In England, where the 
people have enjoyed from time immemorial insti- 
tutions, imperfect it must be confessed, yet con- 
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tainiiig in th^m the germs of order and liberty, tbey 
could not but apply themselves more particnlaily 
to improve what eicisted, to defend the rights 
they had acquired, and to secure them by actual 
guarantees. Thus iinn persuasioits and prictical 
ideas have been formed. The form of txial by 
jury, the liberty of discussion, the voting of taxo, 
tb^ right of assembling, have become political 
articles of faith, that every citizen adopts, as it 
were, at his birth, and that influenee the whoje 
of his opinions and conduct, generally without 
attempting to account for them. 

Among a hundred Englishmen, who at a public 
meeting toast ' The cause for which Hampden 
bled in the field, and Sidney on the scaffold,' few 
certainly are capable of defining the right of re* 
sistance, and philosophically assigning its limits: 
but all know their rights and their duties; all are 
jealous, not only of their own prerogatives, but of 
those of each of their fellow-citizens, and are 
acquainted with the institutions that secure theni^ 
and the mode of action of ^each of these insti*- 
tutions. 

In Frajnce, previous to the tevolutiou^ civilians 
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disputed Oh the question, Whether there wete or 
were Bot any Buch things as fintdamental laws; 
but every one agreed, that Gome vrete fallen into 
desuetude, and others did not deserve to be upheld. 
Hence philosrophers naturally gave themselves a 
full career in the land of Utopia ; while Uie dis* 
contented blaclened with energy not only the 
atrases at which they were justly shocked^ but 
even those habits and ideas, from vriiich they 
could not emtancipate themselves without the 
greatest difficulty. Who can read Voltaire with* 
out being cbnvinced, that no one would have 
found himself less at his ease amid those new 
forms of society, to the production of which his 
^writings so powerfully contributed ? 

Such viras the frame of mind in which the 
assembly of the states graeral was met* As 
abuses had reigned without control, abstract prin- 
<^les thought their time was arrived, and that 
philosophy would assume the pleasure of recon- 
structing the social edifice on a new plan. Men s 
intentions were pure, their ideas were vast: they 
thought they might look with a sort of disdain on 
ithi!t England, where it was necessary to consider 
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resistaace as something, to conciliate existing 
powers, and even to act in concert with prejudices 
of more than one kind. God forbid, that I should 
dispute the benefits, for which we are indebted 
to the Constituent Assembly. That men, for the 
most part inexperienced, should triumph in so 
short a time over so many difficulties, and sweep 
away so many abuses and injustices, will remain 
for ever an honour to themselves, and to the 
nation in the bosom of which they were born. 
But as, in regard to social institutions, the most 
ardent imtigination scarcely goes beyond what 
exists, and what every one is accustomed to, 
when the question was to rebuild, it was astonish- 
ing to perceive the timidity of those, who had 
been the boldest in the work of dei^truction, and 
the most ambitious in their hopes. 

At present we are not quite such novices, and 
our minds have acquired something more of prac- 
tice ; still there remain many traces of timidity in 
application, that form a contrast with our pride 
in theory, and with the demand of the public for 
new ideas. If the liberty of the press be the ques- 
tion, for instance, we find men, who occupy a high 
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rank in the political world, proposing gravely to 
prohibit in the most peremptory manner writers 
and journalists of every description from mention-- 
ing any circumstances in private life; and to 
punish whoever shall print the name of an indivi- 
dual unconnected with public affairs, be the 
nature, complexion, and tendency of the article 
inculpated what they may. Assuredly such an 
idea would never enter the head of the most sim- 
ple citizen of England or America : his good sense 
would tell him at once, that it is impracticable; 
and that, could it even be realized, it would* 
deprive the liberty of the press of the most valu- 
able, the most moral, of all its advantages, that of 
habituating men to live in the presence of their 
fellows, of restraining by the curb of public 
opinion, of stimulating by the hope of praise or 
fear of blame, those whose moral sentiments 
would be insufficient to retain them in the path of 
duty ; of substituting for the punctilious delicacy 
of the drawing-room die noble and manly feeling 
of exhibiting our actions to the worlds and expo- 
sing our conduct to the exannination of our fellow 
citizens. Yet they, who have brought forvv'ard 
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amoDg 09 such an idea» are by no mfans unused 
to reflect on the science of politics : so far from it, 
we reckon them, one in particular, among the most 
distinguished of our civilians ; but no reach of 
mind can supply the want of li>ng habituation to 
the manners of a free country. 

If in the present day we weve to claim for 
France the application of the trial by jury to all 
civil causes, and the almost unlimited right of the 
citizens to meet and deliberate on publdc afiairs, 
how few would be found, I do not say anM)ng the 
friends of power or men of timid minds, but i* 
the foremost ranks of opposition^ who would niot 
view with apprehension these two institutions^ 
which England peaceably enjoys, and which many 
men of elevated mind sconsider as indispensable 
conditions of the due administration of justices 
and of real libery! '^ 

This timidity in application, to practice is the 
more striking^ as our philosophical omtora and' 
writers soar to still, higher considerations, and* 
lay down general prinoipies with more fionnesa. 
of reasoning. I read <Mie day some of our poU^. 
tical pamphlets most remarkable fbr the strength 
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and extent of tbeir ideas with Sir James Macl^ich 
tosh, I need not say therefore with one, to whom 
BO region of bumao thought is unknown : — ** What 
think you of this?" I said to him. '* It is yery 
spirited/" was his answer ; *< but here we take ail 
this for granted.*' And in fact w^iat is a theorem 
ta us 1ft an axiom to them; and they employ^ in 
acting, the time^ that we spend in teaching oi 
demonstrating. This is an immense advantage; 
for axioms are adapted to the use of the many, 
while theorems are within the reach only of those, 
wha can follow out their demonstration. ' If a 
seaman, before taking an observation, were obliged 
to have reoourse to the principles of trigonometry 
and physics, m which his proceeding is founded, 
and to prove them to the crew, instead of em« 
ploying formute already calculated, the ship 
would run great hazard of steering a wrong 
course. Thus institutions, . and the habits accru* 
iog from them, are th^ fbrmulas of the poli- 
tician. No doubt, we should compare the for* 
mukd with the theory, to satisfy ourselves, that 
they.we ag^ieable to it; but this once done, it 
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would be a waste of time to recur continually to 
the principle. 

It is only in the mathematical sciences however, 
the theories of which are as immutable as the data 
on which they are founded, that such reasoning 
admits of no reply. In the social order, on the 
contrary, where theories participate in the fluc- 
tuation of ideas and human interests, we are bound 
at all times to establish them in the eyes of reai^ 
son, as well as the formulae derived from them. 
Without denying the practical superiority of the 
English, it is certain, that they carry too far their 
respect for what exists : and to employ a style, 
with the abuse of which our preachers have been 
reproached, the facts that surround them appear 
in their eyes matters of insuperable necessity, 
when it would be the easiest thing in nature to 
extricate themselves from the difficulty, by simply 
recurring to a philosophical principle. 

For more than three years the attention of par- 
liament was occupied on the reform of the laws re* 
specting marriage. The old system abounded with 
difficulties and injustice : the changes introduced 
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liave occasioned perplexities previously denounced 
by eminent lawyers. The debates on the occasion 
were spirited, and eren violent: on both sides 
great learning and sound logical argumentatioii 
were displayed ; yet, amid this conflict of opi- 
nions, the simple idea of making marriage a civil 
contract, of leaving to the conscience of the par- 
ties the choice of a religious sanction, — an idea 
truly moral, of which our laws afford an example, 
and which with us has produced nothing but 
advantages,-— does not appear to have offered itself 
to a single mind, or at least they, who would 
have been inclined to adopt it, did not think it 
practicable to bring it forward. 

I have witnessed a still more striking instance 
of this disposition of the English to confine all 
questions within the sphere of the circumstances 
peculiar to England. In the session of 1822, Mr« 
Canning made a motion tending to re-open the 
entrance of the upper house to the catholic peers, 
who were deprived of this privilege in consequence 
of the conspiracy, real or pretended, knovim by 
the name of th^ popish plat. This motiqn, after 
being carried through the house of commons, was 
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durown ovt df the house of peers after a Tery' 
memorable debate. I was fortunate enough to 
be present on the occasion; and my memory re** 
cords few intellectual treats comparable to the dis- 
cussion of a subject so important, by orators rank* 
ing so high in talent as well as in society. Lords 
Erskine, Holland, Grey, Grenville, Liverpool, and 
the Chancellor, most of the leading members in the 
political bands, took an active part in the debate. 
The avowed object of the motion was to prepare 
the emancipation of the catholics: on this ground 
it was attacked by its adversaries, and defended 
by the minority. It seems natural then to sup-* 
pose, that the general principles of toleration? 
would have an ample share in the discussion. By 
no means; they were not even touched upon: I 
will say more, no one thought of them. The 
particular interest of England absorbed the whole 
attention of the speakers, as well as of the public. 
It may be said, no doubt, that the general argur 
ments were worn threadbare by seventeen years 
of discussion ; and besides, that the policy of the 
minority, on this occasion^ was to confine the 
question within its narrowest limits; but I never*. 
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nielesa maintain^ that my general position is fally 
borne out 

Lord Holland spoke wittt tKat vivacity di tfrgfu- 
ment, which the heir of the ndme of Foi afon6 
tould combine with stich a(flo^ 6f feeling: but 
in this speech, vrbith I was told recalled to mind 
the happiest effusions of bis uncle, he confined 
himself solely to proviiig/with a profound kno^^ 
ledge of the history of his cbuntry, the alf)surdity 
of the testknony that led to the condemnation of 
the catholic peers> or to refuting particular objec-^ 
tions: while, famlliftr as the higher questiofus 6f 
morals and philosophy ^ere to him, he never' 
thought for a moment of dipping into their 
sphere. 

In another point of view I ^sDs not less struc&r 
#ith the speech of the Lord Chancellor. The 
ground of his reasoning ^as in fact thiiE( wliimsical 
argument: If the protestant cease t6 be the' 
ruling religion of Etigland^ th6 cathoKc must 
become so. Ahdf from the ehfergy and warmtlr 
Ivith which he spoke eitempbre, itwas( evident^ 
that his conviction ti^as sincere ; and that a pro- 
found lawyer, a mah grown old in the paths of 
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legislation and politics, had never serioysl^ 
admitted the idea, that a country might subsist 
3¥ithout a ruling religion : so powerfully does 
whatever is appear what must be, 
; Transfer the same subject of debate to the 
French tribune^ unquestionably liberty of con^ 
scienee^ the connexion between civil and religious 
jauthority, the general principles in favour of 
•toleration^ would have constituted the subjects 
of every speech. It is equally evident,. tbaU 
under favourable circumstances^ the public would 
have declared warmly for the question, so as t^ 
xender all resistance to it impossible. So far the 
advantage is with us : at least it may be thought 
so. But these speeches, abundant perhaps in 
talent, woi>ld have made only a transient im- 
pression. The question so speedily carried, if 
the torrent of opinion or of power had run in its 
favour, would have been as speedily lost» if it had 
taken an opposite direction. 

In England old opinions are more difficult to 
be shaken^ and notions as well as interests* make 
an obstinate resistance : but when by ,dint of 
struggling an opinion has made a conquest, it 
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In 1819, we made a great step in the career of 
liberty : we had obtained a law on the suppression 
of abuses of the press, which, notwitiistanding 
some slight imperfections, was acknowledged by 
masters of the science, by the English lawyers 
themselves, as the best and most philosophical 
that had hitherto existed in any country. But 
this law,^ ill understood by the public, harassed 
by unreasonable objections, even from those^ who 
ought to have been most sensible of its advan^ 
tages, was indebted for its success solely to the 
talents of a minister, and the complaisance of a 
majority. A few months had scarcely elapsed^ 
before power changed hands, or, which is worse, 
the men in power changed their principles; the 
new law of the press ceased to exist, without 
leaving any traces of itself either in our jurispru- 
dence or in our habits; and many years perhaps 
will pass away, before France can hope to recover 
possession of it 

In England the struggle was long. Mr. Fox 
in parliament^ and Lord Erskine at the bar, had 
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vfptfi tbBXk one coate$t, and overthrew more thai| 
one formidable adversary, before they obtained 
for the jury the important prerogatirp of ^pro- 
nouncing on the criminality of ^ WQtk, as : well ti 
the &ct of its publication. B|it the longer the 
dispute continued, the greater w^ the interest 
^ea in it by the public,and the more/deeply were 
inezi's minds impressed with the importance pf the 
jjuestion: and when at length Lord Erskine ob- 
tained ffoja the king die noblest motto, that evef 
IMlomed the arms of a statesman. Trial by Jury, 
a^ principle, the triumph of whidi was thus pro* 
<daimed, became an article of the political creed 
iff England, that the most strenuous friends of 
power in ^ present day would scarcely think of 
ccmtestii^. 
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On ihe Division of Property. 

Th£ division of property is a question of auch 
importance, whetlier considered in itself, or in 
its moral and political consequences, and there 
is such a difietence between our ideas on the 
subject, and those prevailing in England, that 
I purpose to make it the subject ef some of the 
letters you allow me the honour of addressing 
to you. 

I enter on the discussion with the satisfaction 
of thinking, that on this point we are nearer the 
truth, or at least more disposed to investigate it 
with impartiality, than our neighbours. In France, 
the equal division of property ieimong our children, 
has passed from our laws into our habits^ or 
rather from our habits into our Idws. This 
equality appears to us so natural, that, were 
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there no law on the subject, matters would pro* 
ceed nearly as at present. Notwithstanding this 
general tendency of opinion, however, the philoso- 
phical mind will not refuse to examine the oppo- 
site opinion : it will acknowledge, that property^ 
landed in particular, is a creation of the social 
order, and conceiTC, that it may be regulated at 
the will of the community, for the greatest advan* 
tage of the whole. In England, on the contrary, 
habits and prejudices hold such sway over men's 
minds, that, with few exceptions, they are become 
incapable of reasoning in any concatenation of 
ideas out of their usual course. And even the 
most enlightened men are much more ready 
to seek arguments in defence of what exists 
among them, than impartially to examine what 
is most desirable for the physical and moral 
welfare of the human species. 

But if we be more free from prejudices on the 
question itself, we are fiur from being exempt from 
prejudices respecting what passes among our 
neighbours. We employ somewhat vaguely the 
terms entail, consolidation of property, the misery 
of the lower classes, and poor rates; and, aa 
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I observed in one of my former letters^ we very 
improperly figure England to ourselves, as exhi- 
biting a lamentable contrast between the exorbi- 
tant wealth of a small number of privileged persons 
and the sufferings of the people. Nothing how* 
ever is fiirther from the truth. Let us first 
endeavour then, to exhibit the facts* 

Fortunes are less unequally distributed in 
England, than is commonly supposed. The 
appearance of the capital is a certain indicaticm 
of this, which the general aspect of the country 
confirms. That London Directory, which is 
known by the title of the Court Guide, for* 
nishes a datum in this respect, which may appear 
superficial, yet notwithstanding deserves con- 
sideration. This Directory, which includes about 
eight thousand addresses, contains no names but 
those of persons inhabiting the western part of 
the metropolis, or what is called the fashumabU 
quarter ; a tenh to which the English attach more 
importance, than might be supposed from the 
natural gravity of their character, and the serious 
beauty of their institutions. To inhabit this 
quarter, and see their names inscribed in the 
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Qwft Guide, is a mark of distioction, which i$ 
an habitual dbject of emulatioii to the middle 
dJUB, and presents to the imagioittioa of some 
the pledsureb of friyoUty, tp othsre Ae liberal 
eftfoymehts of study, and of the cbnversatiott of 
laefii of talent. Now it is generally acknowledged, 
that the lowest fortune enabling a person to re-* 
aide! at the west-end of the town^ and adopt its 
manners, is an inciome of £3;,000 (75,000 fr.) 
a year. Supposing then, that of the eight thou-* 
saad names figuring ia this Directory, only half 
are masters of femilies, we find in the city of 
Londott aldnd, without taking into account the 
aapital^ of the other two kingdoms, or reckcwiing 
the many wealthy persons who reside in the 
country the whole year, four thousand person^t of 
fortune, the poorest of whom would be deemed 
opulent in most of the countries of Europe. 

But in proceeding ever so litcle downward in 
the ^cale, the number of those in easy circum* 
stances increases with extreme rapidity. The 
tax on income, jB)^c;perfy tax, which was established 
by Mr. Pitt, in 1798, and finished with the wai', 
fimiishes us with remarkable data on this points 
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In his oijigiiial plan tbe nunkter exempted fircpi 
ibie new' tax ^H permisj whose iiicoiye w^s Iki- 
.iow two handled pottods sterling. He ientknated 
-M ten miUioBs ^teiting, the prodaoe <if the tax; 
Jittt.he soon percetyed» that he hfbd deceived hini- 
-eelf greatly in his calculations and that he must 
jiecessarily lower the limit considsrahly. In 
iact, he descended juradoally to the minimum 
of fifty pounds, a year^ and then the produce cff 
the tax coBBiderahly exceeded fburteea millions 
jaxMd a half; a certain proof, tihat wealth was die- 
^hcrted among a much greater number of per* 
.sons, than was generally supposed. 

It is particularly in fortunes derired from trade 
jand manufactures that the division is observable. 
The accounts of the income tax for 1812 afEbrd 
us some very curious information in this respect. 
Among the n]imb€»r of persons occupied in lucra- 
tive employments, we find there were then no 
lesf tiian a hundred and twenty-seven thousand, 
whose ii^omes were between fifty and two bun- 
djrejd pounds a year; twenty-two thousand, from 
twp hundred to a thousand ; three thousand, from 
ftte jthpusaiid to five thousand; and six hundred. 
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from five thousand upwards. Such a result is 
striking in itself: but it must be remarked, thit 
the calculation is no doubt below the reality; for, 
if a certain number of individuals gave a faithful 
declaration of their income, and a few may have 
found it their interest, to make it appear more 
than it really was, the great majority of contri- 
butors would endeavour to reduce the estimate 
of their income as low as possible. 

Landed property, no doubt, is less divided, 
than other kinds: but it is not the less true, that 
our ideas on the Continent, of the accumulation 
of estates in England, are greatly exaggerated. 
The facts I have been able to collect,, and the 
conversations I have had on this subject with 
the best informed men, even lead me to believe, 
that this accumulation has sensibly diminished 
within these few years. I am not ignorant, that 
there are still counties in England, where the 
parks of some great lords occupy such a vast 
extent, as to give the country the appearance of 
the uncultivated forests of America, and that, for 
several leagues round, not a house is to be seen 
that is not occupied by some dependant of these 
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gigantic proprietors. I am equally aware, that 
there are others, where the principal landholders, 
lieing at the same time the richest monied men, 
seldom fail to increase, their domains by the addi* 
tion of such estates as are offered for sale in their 
neighbourhood. But, notwithstanding these ex- 
ceptions, I retain my opinion, that the actual 
tendency is toward a division of landed property; 
and one proof of the truth of what I advance is 
the general acknowledgment, that the most ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of an estate is, to 
divide it into a great number of lots. 

You seldom take up an English newspaper, 
without seeing advertisements of the sale of fixed 
property, particularly houses, the. price of which 
is ; within reach of persons of moderate fortune: 
and in,some of the northern counties, Westmore- 
land in particular, a great number of cottagers 
are found possessing property, there called states- 
men, who derive from their possessions from fifty 
to two hundred pounds a year. I shall remark by 
the way, that the prosperity of these counties, 
though not among the most favoured by nature, 
the independahce of character, and thrifty spirit. 
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tibat distiilguiA tbeif inhabitants, speak loudly^ 
in favour of the moral adrantages arising firomF 
property being not very unequally distributed. 
The increase of the number of electors is also aof 
indication <^ the progressive division of property «• 
The counties of York. and Lancashire alone reo- 
kon about sixty thousand electors; and in the' 
whole of England there are scarcely lei^ than* 
fQur bundled thousand. 

If we pass from the state of the country to that?' 
of th$ legislation^ we shall find, that the ideaa 
entertained on the Continent, in this point, are 
not liess erroQeou& The hereditary continuance 
qf great fortunes in the same fiBunilies b generally 
ascribed to perpetual entails. This is true only 
with respect to Scotland, where, certainly, entails^ 
are for a perpetuity, and their employment is very 
general: but I must not delay to add, that there 
is not one person of enlightened mind in that 
country, one lawyer of any authority, who doe» 
not regret the existence of such a deplorable^ 
system. 

In England, the courts of justice early dik- 
covered the innumerable mconveniencies of mk 
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tails ; Md always shotted a dispoaitioB to-oObfine 
them within narrow limits. In fact, the* pious 
frauds of the tribunals, sanctioned by the par-^ 
fiament, have settled the present state of At law 
on this head. English entaUs are not now per** 
petual : they cannot extend beyond the term wlien 
the yet unborn heir of the last of the liying indi- 
viduals called to the succession shall be of age j 
they may be annulled by tha joint consent of the 
actual possessor, and his immediate heir; leases 
granted by the usufructuary are obligatory on his 
successor for one-and-twenty years; but, not- 
withstanding these judicious restrictions, entails 
are still a fertile source of inconveniences and 
abuses. 

Besides, feoffments in trust are become at 
present much more common than direct inhe- 
ritances : it is not so much to the law of entail, 
thei^ore, as to that of primogeniture, that we 
must ascribe the hereditary transmission of fot^ 
tunes to the eldest son^ to the detriment of his 
younger brothers. It is* to be observed here, that 
this law relates only to landed property, goods 
and chattels being exempt from it : and in such 
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a. country as England the public funds, shares in 
canals, money invested in various commercial or 
manufacturing concerns, form a very considerable 
portion of its wealth. Let us remember too, that 
this law is applicable only in cases of intestacy ; 
and that in England the right of bequeathing by 
will is unlimited : so that, cases of entail ex- 
cepted, nothing prevents the father of a fkmily 
from dividing his property among his children as 
he pleases, or even disinheriting them altogether. 
; It is not the law, therefore, which is an obstacle 
to a more equal division of landed property. This 
obstacle is found chiefly in the state of men's 
habits and way of thinking ; and as in France a 
change of the law regulating inheritances would 
have scarcely any influence on the distribution of 
property, if the will of testators were left suffi- 
ciently free, so in England the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture would not destroy, or at 
least would destroy very slowly, the almost uni- 
versal opinion, which consigns to the eldest son the 
inheritance of the fortune, and the charge of sus* 
taining the dignity of his family. To be the 
founder of a family, to leave a son and heir^ as the 
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English say, is the first thought of a man who 
enriches himself in any profession: and what 
would often appear to us an act of injustice seems 
to them so natural and necessary, that any objec- 
tions offered to it would scarcely make the least 
impression on their minds. 

Conversing one day with the head of an ancient 
bouse, the heir of an immense fortune, of which 
he is ready to make the noblest use at the call of 
patriotism or friendship, we spoke of his family, 
and 1 inquired after the situation of his brothers; 
" They are very well off," he answered : " my father 
provided handsomely for them in his will; he left 
each of them a fortune of so many thousand 
pounds/' Now this fortune, which certainly would 
be deemed considerable on the Continent, was 
scarcely a third of the annual income of the 
eldest. Yet this eldest son, whose generosity is 
indisputable, far from being shocked at such a 
disproportion, considered the situation of his 
brothers as very respectable, and spoke of it 
to me with perfect satisfaction. Though I am 
tolerably accustomed to the hafbits and opinions 
of England, this was so much at variance with 

B 
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our ideas and moral feelings, that I could not 
avoid, by way experiment, expressing my tiur- 
prise at it to persons of different ranlcs and opi- 
nions. No one joined with me in opinion. They 
all thought, in fact, that the younger brothers had 
been kindly treated by their father, and that there 
were few families enjoying similar advantages. 
I will say more, younger brothers themselves are 
so thoroughly persuaded of the importance of 
the law of primogeniture, that, if a propbsal were 
made to them to share alike with tibe head of the 
jfomily, the majority would refuse it without hesi- 
tation. 

That this way of thinking should be generally 
diffused through the higher ranks of society, in- 
deed, is not very surprising : but, what is more 
so, it is equally prevalent in the working classes, 
and with men who have no other source of wealth 
than the labour of their hands. I have hes^rd an 
anecdote on this subject, which is so characte- 
ristic, that I must beg leave to relate it. 

A French iron-master, travelling in England 
some years since^to learn the progress made there 
m the manii£Bicture of iron, went down into a 
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coal mme, in one of those districts ^dieve judical 
opinions were most generally diffused among the 
people. When in its subterranean gaHevies, he 
conversed with the workmen on the nature and 
duration of their labour, their wages, th^r <oed» 
and all the particulars of their way of life. The 
workmen on their part, interested in the eonvef * 
sation of a man who displayed an accurate know* 
ledge of their concerns and wants, and etighged 
also by the liberality of the opinions he displayed; 
inquired in turn into the state of the labouring 
people in France. ** How many workmen do 
you employ r said they. — ** Four or iivehundred.*' 
*• That's a pretty good number : and what wages 
do they earn? What does it cost to feed and 
maintain a family in the part of France where 
you live?" — V Their wages are lower than yotrritf! 
but this is more than made up to them foy idte 
cheapness of the necessaries of Mfe.* — ^ You are 
right," said the miners, after having made a httle 
ealculaticvi among themselves, which convinced 
thern^ that in resdity the condition of the work- 
nai vras^ better in France than in fingiand: 
** but how long do they work every day t^ — 

e2 
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*' Eight hours on an average.** — " No mor6l And 
what do they do the rest of the day?"—" They 
caltivate their land, and work for themselves.'" — 
'' What do you say, their land ? Then they have 
property ? they have ground, they have houses 
of their own?" — '' Certainly: at least most of those 
have, whom I employ." At these words astonish- 
ment was depicted on every countenance. '' And 
this land," said the most intelligent of the miners, 
'< what becomes of it at the father's death ?"— '' It is 
divided among bis children." — "What equally?" 
— " Of course, or nearly so." — " But a small plot 
of ground, divided among several children, must 
be reduced to nothing?" — " No ; for if one of them 
be not rich enough to purchase the shares of his 
brothers, the ground is ^d, and passes into the 
hands of some person, who can keep it entire and 
improve it." 

Here the conversation ended : but the two ideas, 
of workmen who were landholders, and of an equal 
division among the children, had so powerfully 
struck the English miners, that on the following 
Sunday they formed the subject of a regular disr 
cussion at one of those clubs, in which men, even 
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of the lowest class, meet to read the news, or con- 
verse on their common interests; clubs, where the 
forms of sound deliberation are much better ob- 
served in general, than we find them in France in 
political assemblies of a much higher cast. After 
a long debate, the matter was put to the vote; and 
the majority decided, that it was no doubt advan- 
tageous for workmen to be landholders; but that 
the inheritance should go to the eldest son, and 
not be divided. 

Here then we have workmen, low-bom^ radicala 
in their opinions or political sentiments, who de- 
cide against an equal participation, and in favour 
of the rights of primogeniture. It would be diffi- 
cult to adduce a stronger proof of the universal 
sway of this mode of thinking in England 
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Oa iki Divkum of Property as it afftcts Agriculture and 
the National Wealth. 

I ATTEMPTED to show you ill my last letter, that 
the transmission of property to the eldest son, to 
the prejudice of his brothers and sisters, was in 
England much more the result of the general 
way of thinking, than the necessary consequence 
of the taws. It remains to be inquired, whether 
this way of thinking be founded in reason; and 
whether they, who would introduce a similar 
system among us, be desirous of what would 
prove advantageous, and capable of being carried 
into practice, or even if they have properly ex- 
amined the subject of their wishes. 

To reduce a little into order a question of such 
extent, that it would form of itself the subject of 
more than one book, we will examine it first as it 
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regards economics^ and afterward consider its 
moral and political influence. 

A nation, as well as an individual, has nothing 
to subsist on but its income ; that is to say, the 
rent of its land, the interest of its capital, and the 
wages of its labour. No doubt, this or that dis- 
tribution of wealth may improve the cultivation 
of the soil, promote the increase of capital, or 
render labour more productive; yet these various 
improvements have their limits in the nature of 
things, beyond which it is not in the power of 
man to proceed. 

When a nation has really made some progress ; 
when by its industry, its natural resources, and 
its economy, new riches have been created, it 
may confer the privilege of enjoying them on a 
certain number of citizens, without the rest of the 
community being impoverished. But in a given 
degree of wealth, one class cannot be favoured 
unless at the expense of others ; what is given to 
privileged persons, under whatever title, is neces- 
sarily taken from the rest of the citizens, and a 
difference of distribution does not render the 
whole of a nation either richer or poorer. 
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This truth is so obvious^ that it appears almost: 
ridiculous to announce it ; yet there is none more 
habitually misunderstood by most of those who 
reason on political economy, I do not say in the 
drawing-room merely, but in books written ex- 
pressly on the subject. Every one makes this* or 
that class wealthy, and assigns this or that em- 
ployment to capital, as his opinion, interest, or 
whim leads him : but the simple idea, that nothing 
comes out of nothing, and that by giving to one 
we take from another, never enters the mind of 
these reasoners. A country left to the manage* 
ment pf these speculators would be nearly in the 
condition of Swift's gentleman, who had five 
thousand a year, but all whose servants at* 
tempted to apply the whole of his income to the 
department particularly under his care. " For five 
thousand a year," said the cQachman, '' my master 
ean have a noble set of horses and carriages.'- 
^^ With five thousand a year," said the cook, '' my 
master can keep open house ;" and thus the poor 
gentleman found himself ruined. 

It is this common error, that has led some men, 
even siich as ^re well versed in the science of 
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fiDance, the celebrated Hamilton of America 
among others, to consider a public debt as wealth ; 
because, he says, this debt is an exchangeable 
property, that attracts foreign capital; without 
reflecting, that in this case the foreign capital 
only takes the place of the national capital that 
has been consumed, and that the interest pro- 
duced by this new capital is exactly balanced by 
the taxes paid by the people. 

It is in consequence of the same error, that the 
too positive enemies of the funding system, or 
men who are interested in paying their court to 
the landholders, propose the reduction of the 
capital or interest of the debt, an arbitrary change 
of the conditions stipulated with the creditors, in 
short, a general or partial bankruptcy, as an effi- 
cacious method of alleviating the burdens of the 
nation. They do not consider, that the proprietors 
of the public funds will be impoverished by every 
sum bestowed on the payers of taxes ; and that 
consequently the sum total of the wealth of the 
nation remains the same, except that a violent 
transfer of property involves in ruin and despair 
the classes that are robbed; and that by first 
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MftpendiDg the demand, and afterward changing 
its natare, all the calculations of trade and 
iiidustry are deranged. 

In fine» the same error is the baae of the com- 
ikion^place observation, that the partisans of the 
law of primogeniture nerer fail to repeat. 

The eldest son, say the j, by being the depo- 
sittu^y of the whole of the property, maintains the 
dignity of the family; and serves as a support to 
his sisters, who, though without fortunes, obtain 
through the splendor of his name, honourable or 
advantageous matches, land at all events are 
secure of an asylum in the paternal mansion. 
On the other hand, the younger brothers, re- 
eeivmg no fortunes from their father, feel the 
necessity of procuring one by their own industry: 
accordingly they embrace some lucrative pro- 
fession, marry ladies possessed of property, or 
obtain civil or military employments, or eccle- 
siastical preferment, through the influence of 
their elder brother; and if they fail in their en^^ 
deavours, they return and settle with the head of 
the family, and live on a portion of his income^ 
In this manner the elder branch preserves the 
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property and its lustre ; and tiie younger branches 
may in turn become the stock of new families 
rising to wealth and power. On^* the contrary, if 
the property were divided among the children, it 
would be dissipated at the end of a few genera- 
tions, and general poverty would be the necessary 
consequence of this progressive subdivision. 

I need not now inquire, whether it be a very 
pleasant circumstance to the younger children, 
to enjoy no independance, to be obliged to adopt 
the tastes of their elder brother, bend to his 
whims, and have recourse to his generosity for 
every undertaking that requires any pecuniary 
resource ; as I have engaged here to consider the 
law of primogeniture merely as a question of 
political economy. In examining the trite argu* 
ments of the partisans of this system, then, let us 
adopt the method of geometricians, who assume 
a problem as solved, and then examine the con* 
sequences. 

Let us suppose a country, where every species 
of property belongs exclusively to the first bom 
of each family. What will become of the younger 
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children! they can have but two alternatives; 
either to reside in the house of the eldest, and live 
on his means, or to enrich themselves by obtain- 
ing some public office. In the first case, admitting 
it to be strictly obligatory on the eldest to main-- 
tain his brothers, they will be joint proprietors of 
his income ; which in a pecuniary view, and leav- 
ing moral considerations out of the question, will 
amount to the same thing, as if they possessed a 
portion of the capital corresponding to this in- 
come. In the second case, that of enriching^ 
themselves by public offices, the portion of the 
revenues of the state, that forms their salary, will 
be the produce of taxes, or a sacrifice on the part 
of those who pay them ; and these, on our hypo- 
thesis, can be no other than the «lder brothers: 
so that thus the younger will become proprietors 
of a portion of the income or capital of the elder, 
according as the taxes are of such a kind as to 
afiect the one or the other ; and thus in an econo- 
mical view, without entering into the field of 
politics, the general state of the country will be 
the same, as if the division of property had been 
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effected in the bosom of each family^ instead of 
being produced indirectly through the medium of 
taxation. 

A similar mode of reasoning may be adopted on 
the subject of marriages. Whether the elder, 
possessing alone the inheritance of his father, 
marry a woman without fortune, while the younger 
enriches himself by espousing a wife with a for* 
tune equal to that of his elder brother; or each of 
them, after equally dividing the paternal inheri- 
tance, double his property by a match bringing 
him a portion equal to his own ; the condition of 
the new families will be precisely the same. 
Let us not satisfy omrselves therefore with empty 
words, and imagine, that any particular mode of 
distributing property in a country creates ^so 
facto new wealth ; and that, after all has been 
given to the eldest son, there still exists a sort of 
common fund, on which the younger may draw 
without taking any share in the property their 
brothers enjoy. The law of primogeniture no 
doubt has a considerable influence on the wealth 
of particular families or particular classes, but it 
by no means increases that of the nation at large. 
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Tou generalize the quefltion too much, it will be 
said to me : the question does not relate to the 
general wealth of the country, but merely to 
landed property ; and you will not deny, that an 
estate equally divided among several children 
must soon be reduced to portions so small, that it 
will become impossible to cultivate them with 
advantage. How can such little proprietors break 
up wastes, drain marshes, improve the breed of 
cattle, meliorate agricultural implements; in 
vhort, apply to the cultivation of the soil sufficient 
capital, to derive from it the greatest possible 
advantage? 

Let it here be observed, that this is to change 
completely the aspect of the discussion. We are 
BO longer told of the advantages attached to the 
e<mcentration of the property in the hands of the 
eldest son, but of the superiority of fiirming on a 
large scale over a small. 

Undoubtedly the application of large capitals 
to the cultivation of land is advantageous, and 
considerably increases what is usually called their 
neat prpduct. But the choice between the regular 
and uniform cultivation of large &rms, assisted by 
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the powers of scieace^ and the motley pmctice of 
fiurming in a small way, as it is called, which em* 
ploys a greater number of hands and less capital; 
this choice is governed by circ tt mstances with which 
the laws can have nothing to do, suchastheconfigu^ 
ration of the country, the quality of the soil, and 
the nature of the climate. This question is even so 
distinct from that of the distribution of property^ 
that it is easy to conceive, how farming in a small 
way is reconcileable wjth large estates, and in a 
large way with an equal division of them. Tus* 
cany and La Brie may serve to exemplify this. In 
the one, extensive estates are cultivated in small 
portions by poor farmers, who have no capital but 
their manual labour ; in the other, wealthy farmers 
often join in the cultivation of separate inherit- 
ances, which, from the nature or situation of the 
land, promote the success of their undertaking* 

But if the application of large capitals to agri- 
culture be advantageous, as has been said, tw« 
conditions are indispensable toHhis result: one, 
that the capitals exist ; the other, that injudicious 
restraints on the sale of fixed property do not 
prevent the land from coioing into the hands of 
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those who possess capital. Now I deem it in- 
disputable, that, in the present state of France, 
nothing can be so favourable to the gradual in* 
crease of wealth as this division of property, 
which inspires a numerous class of persons with 
habits of order and economy. A scientific mode 
of agriculture, applying large capitals to more 
extensive portions of land, would be more pro- 
ductive, it is true ; but what should we gain by 
the introduction of this system, by concentrating 
landed property among a small number of pos- 
sessors, and by perpetuating it in the same families 
by means of entails or the law of primogeniture ? 
The amount of the capital applicable to agriculture 
being given, if it were devoted to the cultivation 
of a certain number of farms in the large way, we 
must leave the rest of the land waste ; or rather 
we should fall into that lamentable state, of which 
Spain, Italy, and France before the revolution, 
afford examples ; and we should see large estates 
deteriorating in the hands of idle men of wealth, 
who would squander in wretched frivolities the 
capital, that should have rendered them fertile. 
It was much less by increasing the subdivisioB 
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of estates, than by^caasing them to pass into mora 
indastrioQs hands, that the revolution so power- 
fully increased the substantial welfare of France. 
This subdivision is much more ancient than they 
are willing to suppose, who charge the revohitioii 
with all tlM mistakes of their minds or pasoions. 
It was formerly observed by Mae^iaveU that, 
though France was a poor country, the people 
were happier than others, because there was 
scarcely a peasant who had not some little inh^ 
ritance. The equal division of property eidsted 
from the i-emotest times in the provinces i*«hwfe 
the old Roman law prevailed ; and it was pretiMs 
to the sale of the national property, that the? con- 
sequences of this system to France alarmed Arthur 
Young. Since that period the subdivision has 
increased, immense capitals have been swallowed 
up by the wars of the revolution, yet who can 
compare France now with the France of 17B9, 
without being struck by the increase of the 
national wealth T 

I have no hesitation in believing, that every 
artificial direction given to capital by the legisla- 
ture, every shackle imposed on the division or 
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circulation of property, is detrimental on any 
hypothesis : but if there be a country on earth 
where the introduction of a law of entail would 
be decidedly absurd, it is unquestionably France; 
since, in the present state of things, the first effect 
of such a law would be precisely to establish that 
division of property, which certain persons con- 
sider as so vexatious. What in fact is the first 
condition requisite to the formation of a large 
estate, if not the power of buying several small 
onesi to unite them into one ? What therefore can 
be mora inimical to this object, than to render 
unalieiiable the present small divisions of land ? 

This raflection is so self-evident, that a demon- 
stration of it would be superfluous : yet it does 
not appear to have entered the minds of those, 
whose favourite scheme it is, to cover France with 
littie, inalienable, burghers' estates, as if an aris- 
tocracy could be created off hand, or arise from 
any other elements than time, habits, and the free 
development of individual powers. 

We have seen above, that a very inaccurate 
idea of the division of property in England is 
formed on the Continent. The English are equally 
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mistaken in the results, which they ascribe to the 
equal participation of estates between children 
with us. The reasonings of their most distin- 
guished writers on political economy have some- 
thing vague and desultory on this question, which 
forms a contrast to the soundness of their ideas on 
other points of the science, and seems even to 
indicate, that they experience a sort of interior 
struggle between their principles and prejudices. 
Malthus and M'CuUoch themselves, the one in his 
** Principles of Political Economy,** the other in 
the article " Cottage System " in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, have not escaped this defect. 
Ricardo has not treated the question in his 
writings, but I have heard him express an opinion 
more favourable to the system of the division of 
property, and his name alone is a host. 

Families being much more numerous in England 
than in France, from various causes which perhaps 
I shall have an opportunity of investigating with 
you, the English, who attack the equality of di- 
vision, commonly figure to themselves the inhe** 
ritance of the father shared between ten or twelve 
children ; each of these marrying, and having in 
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turn ten or twelre children more; so that the last 
would receive only a hundredth or a hundred and 
forty-fourth part of his grandfather s property. 
But this is not the course of things in the world. 
In fact, if the increase of population followed such 
a progression, a single family would overspread 
the whole of the habitable earth in less than ten 
generations. 

What then is the real state of France ? Does 
the parcelling out of estates go on increasing in 
so alarming a manner? By no means. On the 
contrary, we see in the neighbourhood of rich 
towns, and in general in every part where capitals 
accumulate through trade or manu&ctures, that 
landed estates have a tendency to enlarge. It is 
true, in provinces destitute of these advantages, 
in Britanny for example, the division of inherit- 
ances is carried much too far ; but even in such 
provinces the interests of agriculture will set 
limits to this cantling* Already it is not un- 
common, in various parts of France, to see a 
family of peasants agree, that one of the brothers 
shall remain proprietor of the paternal fhrm. The 
rest receive fnmi him either a sum of money, or a 
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portion of the profits, aod remain with him as 
farm servants^ to avoid losing the advantages of 
fstrming on a large scale, or to preserve the respect* 
abiUty attached to the long possession of the 
same inheritance. For it is to be observed, in 
the present state pi men's minds, this sort of aris-* 
tocratkal feeling is much more common in the 
lower than in the middle classes. 

Nothing too is more common, both in France 
and Switzerland, than to see the possessor of a 
small estate farming one more extensive. I 
would even say* tlmt a g^reat majority of the 
fiurmers are landholders also. The day labourer 
they employ, is often master of a cot that serves 
to shelter his fiaunily, a garden that feeds his. 
children, and a little field that he can cultivate 
when he is unemployed, and which enables him to 
maintain with less inequality the fearftil struggle 
of laborious poverty against exacting wealth. 
From this general state of things arises a degree 
of happiness not to be disdained even if attmded 
with no other advantage ; but which becoises one 
of the happiest results that the social order is 
capable of producing, when^ as we see in the 
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Protestant parts of Switzerland, it is guaranteed 
by free institutions, and ennobled by a general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

It is universally an object of ambition with the 
French peasant, to become the proprietor of a 
little plot of ground, or to enlarge what he has 
received from his forefathers. This propensity i3 
is of ancient date, and the revolution merely 
strengthened it, by furnishing him with opportu- 
nities of easily gratifying it. This desire, it must 
be confessed, is not always exercised judiciously : 
in general he gives more for land than it is worth, 
tiecause, labour being the necessary condition of 
his life, he reckons it as nothing when he calcu- 
lates the produce of the soil ; so that an estate, 
which, if sold in a lump, would fetch a price only 
proportionate to its rent, sells in detail after the 
rate of its gross produce. Our peasants therefore 
might derive more advantage from their savings, 
either by placing them in the funds, or in saving 
banks; or by farming the land of others, and em- 
ploying their little capitals in the purchase of stock 
and agricultural implements ; as thus they would 
obtain' much greater interest for their money. 
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But their superstitious predilection for landed 
property is easily explained. In a country 
where an uninterrupted succession of public 
bankruptcies had annihilated confidence, where 
trade and manufactures were fettered in a thou- 
sand ways, where justice was impotent, where 
the relations between the powerful and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, were in the hands of 
arbitrary power, men of the labouring class must 
have been habituated to trust only to solid and 
palpable wealth. 

In England, on the contrary, where every kind 
of right guaranteed by the law is inexpugnable ; 
where the stability of all things is carried to 
excess ; where public opinion, going hand in hand 
with financial science, has always caused the en- 
gagements of the state towards its creditors to be 
respected ; the possessor of a small capital has 
justly thought, that Uie purchase of land was not 
the most profitable way in which he could employ 
it. Even they, whose habits and inclinations 
have rendered them attached to agriculture, have 
preferred renting fiurms to purchasing ; and the 
length of leases has given farmers many of the 
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advantages as well as enjoyments annexed to the 
possession of them. In fact, if we calculate the 
chances of human life, and the various circum* 
stances that may abridge its duration, or change 
the condition of individuals, we shall find, that 
possession secured for a long term of years difiers 
very little from absolute proprietorship, and thit 
the difference between them is greater m the 
eyes of imagination than in those of reason. 

That England has risen above almost every 
other country in Europe, by the progress of its 
agriculture^ is incontestable ; ^ut I have not here 
to inquire what are the different causes, that» 
under the omnipotent segis of liberty, have pro* 
jduoed this result; neither is it incumbent on me 
to prove, that it b in no degree owing to entails^ 
ot the law of primogeniture. In fact if we re* 
fleet, that in Italy, in Spain, and wherever else 
the system of irresponsible freehold succession 
hais been introdtaced, it has occasioned the dete- 
rioration of land, and the impoverishment even of 
thol^e for whoee b^oiefit it was invented, we shall 
be convinced, that the agricultural prosperity of 
England must be ascribed to other causes. If a 
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tree abounding in sap be planted in a fertile soil, 
it may be subjected to a bad system of manage- 
ment perhaps with impunity, its natural vigour 
may triumph over the obstacles opposed to its 
growth ; but we must not ascribe to the errors 
of the manager, what is owing to its strength of 
vegetation. 
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Consequence of the Division of Property ; its influence on 
Population and Morals. 

Our correspondence is too hasty to allow us, I 
wUl not say to sift thoroughly, but even to touch, 
on all the questions, that arise on the division of 
property: some however are too important to be 
passed over in silence; and among these is the 
influence of the equality of its division on the in- 
crease of population. It is the principle of popu- 
lation that brings political economy within the 
sphere of morality and religion; and it is in this 
respect particularly; that Malthus has so greatly 
advanced the science : but the greater the impor- 
tance of discoveries made relative to this question, 
the more fatal mistakes may prove. 

One of the arguments most frequently repeated 
in England against an equal division of property. 
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is the tendency ascribed to it of increasing popu- 
lation, in a ratio infinitely more rapid than that of 
subsistence. ** By the division of property/' says 
Arthur Young, '* you will soon arrive at a point, 
where the land, however cultivated, cannot feed 
a greater number of mouths; yet men will retain 
that simplicity of manners, which is favourable to 
early marriages. Are not the consequences of 
such a system, the most frightful we can imagine? 
By persevering in it you would soon exceed the 
population of China, where we see unhappy crea- 
tures, who seem to have been brought into the 
world only to perish through want or starvation, 
greedily disputing the stinking carcases of dogs, 
cats, mice, and the filthy remains of animals of all 
kinds. Small properties subdivided are the 
greatest source of misery we can conceive ; and 
this fatal system has already produced such rava- 
ges in France, that all division of land below a 
certain number of acres ought incontestably to 
be prohibited by law." (Travels in France, vol. 1, 
;).413,4I4.; 

Thus does a traveller justly celebrated for his 
agricultural knowledge express himself: and the 
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learned writer of the article CoU0g€ system, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, quoting this passage in 
support of bis arguments, seems to adopt it him- 
self, and give it all the weight of his authority. 
Is there, I ask, a more extraordinary proof of the 
influence of a prevailing prejudice over the most 
enlightened minds ? In fact, while certain ideas 
are confined to inert bodies, it is not difficult for 
independent men to emancipate themselves froia 
them, and combat them: but when they become 
almost universal in a country, the minds of those 
who think most justly are influenced by them; 
and like the aeronaut, who undertakes to nav^;itte 
in a single element, the compass of truth ceases 
to be their guide, they are carried along by the 
atmosphere that surrounds them, and have no 
longer any standard by which they can judge of 
their course. 

To assert, as many ignorant or superficial 
travellers have done» that France is in a state of 
progressive wretchedness ; and that the excess of 
its population, in comparison with its means of 
subsistence, threatens it every moment with the 
horrors of famine; would be such an e^icess of 
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absurdity) diat they do not TentitM bluntly to 
declare as much: but wait a little, say they; this 
fiital equality of divisicm has not yet produced 
all its fruits; perhaps at the present instant it has 
some deceptive advantages, and it is at some future 
time, that ibe abyss of evils it prepares for you 
will be discloeed. We have already had occasion 
to observe, that the division of property with us 
dates much earlier, than is usually supposed. 
But besides, is France the only country, where 
this equality of division is in full play ? Has not 
a similar law prevailed in Switzerland foe ages! 
Is not the division of landed property there carried 
much farther, than in any province of France t 
Yet who can have studied, who can evien have tra- 
versed that fine country, veithout perceiving evi* 
dent signs of prosperity, and of that morality, 
which is at onoe the elSsct and the cause of the 
well-being of its inhabitants? 

The estate of Coppet is in that part of French 
Switzaland, which, after having been prepared 
for liberty by the Protestant religion, by public 
instruction, and by the paternal if not enlightened 
government of the repuUic of Berne, now enjoya 
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with happiness and tranquillity the benefits of 
independence. The land around me is so dirided, 
that the majority of proprietors possess less than 
an acre of ground. Nevertheless, I believe I may 
affirm, that no part of Europe exhibits an equal 
image of prosperity. - Far from the population 
being superabundant, labour there is dearer than 
in any other country on the Continent. The active 
charity of the well-disposed scarcely finds any 
wants to relieve: and the assistance, received with 
gratitude when given with kindness, would be 
proudly refused were it offered haughtily. There 
is no jealous hatred toward those, who are more 
favoured by fortune ; no pride that renders man 
averse to any useful occupation; none of that 
servile disposition, which seeks indemnification 
for humility to the great in arrogance toward the 
little ; every where Independ^ce, and every where 
happiness. No doubt an extreme division of pror 
perty may have an injurious tendency to promote 
too early marriages: but it is advantageously 
combated by a sentiment of foresight, the fruit 
of morality, information, and comfort, which 
suggests to a man, that he ought not to become 
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the master of a&mily, till he has acquired t&e 
means of providing for its . subsisteuce, or give 
birth to more children, than he can bring up in a 
condition equal to his own. In the course of 
forty years, the increase of population has been 
little perceptible in that part of Switzerland, with 
which I am best acquainted; and in the same 
period of time the most rapid progress is ob- 
servable in the culture of the land, and in the 
wel&re of the inhabitants. 

The example of Ireland is always quoted by 
the English economists in support of their argu- 
ments against the division of property ; and it 
is easy to conceive, that their minds are pre* 
occupied by such a distressing spectacle. See, 
they say, with what alarming rapidity the sub- 
division of land has increased the population be- 
yond measure, and carried wretchedness to its 
height. Previously to the year 1784, Ireland 
was still a grazing country, divided into farms of 
large extent. At that period an erroneous sys- 
tem of bounties on the exportation of com and 
other matters of the first necessity, produced an 
artificial increase of prices, the consequence of 
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mldckk was bringing under the plough aU th* 
land Bttsceptible of it. But as want of capital 
rendered it impossible to find farmers capable of 
cultivating large estates, the proprietors found 
themselves obliged, first to divide them, and after* 
ward to sub-divide them among the children of 
their fiurmers. Others, urged by the desiie of 
increasing their political influence through mnl-» 
tiplying electors devoted to their commands, 
granted leases for life of a great number of soiall 
farms to peasants, who thus acquired the right of 
voting. Others, lastly, adopted the cotter system^ 
at present become nearly general in Irebuuly which 
consists in giving to labourers, instead of wages, a 
little plot of ground to cultivate, without how^ 
ever making them proprietors of the soil. What 
has been the result of these erroneous meesmses? 
The population of Ireland has increased in an 
e»>rbitant degree: in 1790, it was scarcely Stm 
millions : in 1821, it was neariy seven.^ The 



* In England, they reckon three acres and a half to. an 
inhabitant: in ^Ireland, only two and five ninths on an aver- 
age, and icaniely wa asrein Ae noift ] 
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meanest food that can support life, the potato, 
is become the regulator of wages, as well as the 
only limit of the increase of the agricultural race; 
and unhappy Ireland is now covered with an 
improvident people, without resource against the 
least change in the course of the seasons, con- 
stantly threatened with famine and all the evils 
in its train, and ever prone to the transition from 
servile apathy, to a ferociousness that knows no 
restraint. 

I do not deny any of these facts, though 1 have 
had no opportunity of verifying them, as I have 
not visited Ireland; but I am far from drawing 
the same inferences from them against an equal 
division of property, which others have 4oi^^* ^^ 
the first place, one general observation strikes my 
mind: this is, that, as in viewing the prosperity 
of England we must never lose sight of the omni- 
potent influence of liberty and justice, so, when 
inquiring into the causes of the wretchedness of 
Ireland, we must place in the first rank in all our 
calculations religious intolerance, want of instruc- 
tion, a bad choice of magistrates, and in short all 
the fatal consequences of an oppressive system of 
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jonesiuQeat. Beftidea, and this is the true point 
in question, thjsre are not in the whole world two 
more distinct conditions of life, I would almoet 
Bfiij more opposite, than that of a poor farmer in 
the sendee of a great lord, and th^t of an inde- 
peadant small proprietor* The consciousneM of 
propwty^ the duties and enjoyments attached to 
it^ the re^mnsibility it imposes, unfold in the one 
all the social virtues, to which the other remains 
for ever a stranger. Property gives birth to fi>r6- 
a^ht, the desire of bettering our condition, the 
fpsixof a decline in that of our family, and respect 
fi>r the rights of others, a natural cpnsequence of 
that we claim for our own : while thfl wretched 
Irish cultivator, always thf ^teyi^ with the want 
of absolute ncjces^aries, always dependant cm the 
caprice of a master or manager, seeks in the arms 
of his wi^ the only enjoyment he has in common 
witl) th^ rest c^i^anlqnd; trusting ht ^ wbsiiT 
te^ce of ^ chi}4r^ to the compfussion <tf hit 
ifnaster, till th^ moment whe« urg^d tQ th^ utmost 
by want he takes bubaroui) vengeiuace on the 
^jusUce of society. 
Thji ess$9|ial 4utiiMti«m b8» b«M entinly iMft 
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sig^ht of, or at teast greatly neglected, by dioie 
English economists, who have examined tiie 
questxm^ whether the dntribution of sviall plots 
of gfonnd to mdigent fiBunilies would be wa efficir 
eious means of checking the progress of the poor 
rates. Almost all haye decided in the negatiTe. 
I woiild boldly answer '' No/' if the Object were 
stAail farms: ''Yes/'tf it were small properties* 
But this question of the pool: rates is so vast and 
important, that we cannot enter into it here ; and 
I must be satisfied with asking your permission 
to dkcnst it hereafter, diQtild onr eorrespondeneo 
be prolonged. 

Observe too, before we proeeed to o^r consi«> 
derations, that die example of Ireland proves 
nothing in regard to the influence of the law of 
pftmogemture on the extent of cultivation. In 
feet, ^ law of succession is nearly the same in 
Ireland as in England ; yet these two countries 
stand at the opposite extremities of the agricnltu* 
ral scale. Why is this, if not that in one, large 
capifals have produced large farms, while in the 
ofber, eUpiHsl having fled before the ftce ot 
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Oppression, proprietors have been obliged to 
divide their land into small farms? 

The English economists, in general so able at 
observing fiatcts and drawing just inferences from 
them, have their minds for the most part so 
warped on the question of the division of pro- 
perty, that the most palpable truths escape them. 
The population of France in 1789, according to 
the reports of the Constituent Assembly, was 
26,300,000: it is now about 30,000,000. Thb, 
certain English writers represent to us as an 
alarming fact; while they forget, that the number 
of inhabitants of England and Wales has risen 
from 9,168,000 to 12,218,000. Thus the popu- 
lation of France has increased fourteen per cent 
in thirty-five years, amounting to eight per cent in 
twenty years; and during the same twenty years 
the increase of the population in England has been 
thirty- three per cent, or four times as much. Such 
a rapid increase sufficiently proves, that the con- 
centration of landed property has not all the effi- 
cacy that is ascribed to it, in keeping up a due ba- 
lance between the quantity of food and number of 
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its consumers. I will even go farther : I will ven- 
ture to assert, that entails and the law of primoge- 
niture have a tendency to increase the number of 
children in the higher classes, nearly in the same 
way as the poor rates tend to the augmentation of 
indigent families; namely, by preventing the 
father from cautiously looking forward to the lot 
that awaits his children. Under the system of 
equal division, a roan would not have a greater 
number of children than he could make provision 
for: under that of primogeniture he is sure, that 
the splendour of his name will be maintained by 
the eldest son, and his vanity is satisfied. This 
sentiment, so common among the wealthy class, 
even in England, ceases with him to operate in 
aid of prudence; and the age or health of his wife 
alone limits the number of his children. Without 
denying, that purity of manners is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons, that account for families in the 
higher ranks of society being much more numerous 
in England than in France, I have no hesitation 
in believing, that the motive I have just pointed 
out has its share in the result. 
You are not sensible of the force and beauty of 
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who 4ifi€a$s with them the point in question. Cer- 
tainly we are : but there is something that exceeds 
in beauty and in force Xhe pride of family ; and that 
is family affection. The <me may spring from 
vApity or interest; the sQur^ of the other is in the 
ImvA, One may be excited artificially by insti- 
tutiow, that sacrifice the happiness of individuals 
to the lustre of a race; the other rises spontane- 
ously from similitude of conditions, and a com- 
munity of interests and enjoyments. 

The only furnily relation that exists in England 
in its full beauty is the conjugal tie. Nowhere 
do we find in the same degree faithful protection 
0n the one hand, with tender and religious attach- 
W&oi on the other. Nowhere do we see wives 
shw? with equal courage and simplicity the 
pws tmd dwgers of their husbands, in whatever 
career their duty may call them. This conjugal 
affection unquestionably is not without influence 
on tlp^e reciproeal love between parents and chil- 
dren; but it operates more particularly at that 
period of life, when paternal affection amalgamates 
with coiy ugal love. When (he sons attain the age 
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of manhood, when the fathers begin to grow old^ 
it cannot be denied, that there is a degree of 
roughness in their mutnal intercourse. 

The very word employed by a child in addrea*- 
ing his father, ^V, seems to indicate forced respect, 
rather than affectionate confidence* The eldest 
son, certain from his birth, that the title and 
eetate of Im father will belong to him, is ac- 
customed at an early age to eonisideir himself aa 
iadnp^idant: what he recites from Us pafenU 
arppears in his eyes rathar a debt than a ^vour: 
sod frequently he eodeeiyea he has a right t^ oear 
trol the conduct of his father in the employment 
of a property, which he considers bcfei^aad as 
his own. The father on his part, following the 
disposition of his rank, prides himself on the heir of 
his name, and neglects for him the oondition of hii 
other children; or, on the contrary, sees a rival in 
his successor, and is anxious to deprive him of 
every thing he can take from the estate. 

The death of a father, or that of an elder bro* 
ther, to whom there is a hope of succeedingi aro 
the subjects of jests on the English stage, that isre 
not merely tolerated, but applauded; wbtte with 
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US they would be revolting to the rudest audience, 
I am far from applying these remarks more gene- 
rally than would be consistent with justice: but 
I have seenr instances of what I advance, and the 
i^ere fact, that such sentiments can germinate in 
a country so moral and religious as England, 
evinces a defect in its institutions. 

'To hope that the affections may rema intotally 
uninfluenced by interest; and unaltered by laws, 
that render the condition of the members of the 
same family so disproportionate; is to expect 
more from human nature, than its weakness and 
corruption will admit. 

"Be it as it may," said Dr. Johnson, " the law of 
primogeniture has one great advantage: it makes 
but one fool in each family." This witticism in- 
cludes two assertions: one, which I think very 
questionable, that the want of fortune excites the 
activity of younger brothers; the other, which is 
true in general, but not applicable to England, 
that the certainty of enjoying a large fortune 
extinguishes the intellectual Acuities of the 
eldest. 

The first of these assertions may have some 
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foundation, when applied only to the most opulent 
families in the first ranks of society. Suppose a 
man to have an income of fifteen thousand a year, 
and divide it equally among five children: each 
will have an income of three thousand a Year, or 
just enough to enable him to live comfortably, 
without allowing him however to undertake any 
thing on a great scale, as the improvement of 
agriculture, working of mines, or cutting canals 
for the benefit of trade; in short to contribute to 
the welfare of his country in promoting his own. 
It is probable then, that each of these five sons 
will spend his life in idleness, and his useless ex- 
istence will leave no trace behind it. If, on the con- 
trary, the whole of the fortune had been left to the 
eldest; the younger sons, accustomed to the view 
of high life in their paternal mansion, and aware, 
at the same time, that they must depend on their 
own exertions, to attain similar enjoyments; will 
begin at an early age to exert thfeir faculties with 
energy, and rise by their talents to that rank, in 
which his birth had placed the head of the family. 
The eldest on the other hand, charged with 
the management of a large fortune, will be obliged 
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to Acquire at least sbme knowledge; his under- 
itaudiug will be unfolded by practical application ; 
fHid thus, instead of fire men of mediocrity, you 
will have perhaps one useful man, and four of 
distiaction. Such at least is the reasoning 1 have 
frequently be^vi in EngUnd. But families with 
fifteen thousand a year art so far from tomerous, 
and of so little importance in the general order of 
society, that a system of laws advantageous to 
them alone is not worth consideration* If we de* 
seend from these privileged heights, we shall findi 
that for one younger brother, whose ambition has 
been excited by want of fortune, and who has ulti* 
mately triumphed over every obstacle, a hundred 
have failed in their attempts, and spend their lives 
in idleness, for waait of a capital allowing them to 
engage with advantage in some branch of business* 
In every country on the Continent where the 
system of entaUed estates has been introduced^ 
the intellectual nullity of the nobility is become 
proverbial; and the grandees of Spain exonerate 
me from the trouble of seeking any other examples 
of this indisputable fact. If Oieat Britain form an 
exception in this reqpe ct^ as in so many others. 
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let 119 be careful, I repeat, not to ascribe this 
IkheBomenonto the institution itself, by which its 
development has been limited ; let us recur to its 
true causes, and not fall into the everlasting so- 
phism of common minds, post hocy ergo propter hoc. 
I will suppose it to be said: there is a country 
in the world, where large estates are in part en- 
tailed, and where all are subjected to the law of 
primogeniture. The eldest sons alone inherit the 
prcperty of the fhther, to the exclusion of their 
brothers and sisters. They are treated from in- 
&ncy as hereditary princes; and are accustomed 
at an early age to look on their parents only as the 
usufiructuaries of an estate, which they are certain 
of possessing entire at some future day. In this 
country the nobility, that is, in the English sense 
of the term, the men of title and their eldest sons, 
enjoy numerous prerogatives, independently of 
their constitutional privileges. These preroga- 
tives commence at college, where they are seated 
at a separate table, distinct from that of simple 
gentlemen or citizens. Young men, already their 
equals or superiors in talent, and destined per- 
haps some day to become their superiors in 
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dignity, jstand while they dine, and do not begin 
their dinner till they have finished. On quitting 
the university, they take by right of birth alone 
those degrees, which others obtain only after a 
strict examination. Scarcely are they of age, 
when a seat in the House of Commons is ready 
for them, without any farther trouble than appear- 
ing as a candidate, and making some pecuniary 
sacrifices, which the fortune of their father renders 
of little importance. During the whole course of 
their lives, however mean their abilities may be, 
their, title ensures them attention and respect. 
From the sorry pleasure of being the first to enter 
a room, to the important privilege of being the 
hereditary rulers of their country, and to the noble 
prerogative of having an influence on the fate of 
their country by their vote, there is no advantage 
in society that is not secured to them by their rank, 
•without having to merit it by any effort, without 
any fear of being deprived of it, though neither 
their talents nor their characters legitimate their 
claim. 

After having drawn the picture of such a 
•country a priori, let roe ask any man of sense. 
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\rlierever he may have been bom, '* What must 
foe the result of such a frame of society? What 
effect must it have on the moral and intellectual 
state of the higher dasses ? " Is there one» who will 
hesitate to answer? '' The nobility of the coun- 
try, of which you speak, cannot avoid falling into 
a state of progressive degradation of intellect. 
Ignorance and folly are the natural effects of the 
system you have delineated." 

Would he be wrong in drawing such a con- 
clusion ? Assuredly not. Well, nothing is of my 
invention; the country of which I have spoken,, 
is Great Britain : yet we need only run over the 
list of the House of Peers, to be convinced, that 
no class of men surpasses or even . equals the 
English aristocracy in knowledge, in talents, and 
in virtues. The reason is, this aristocracy is far 
from being exclusive, as on the Continent, but 
always open to whoever is worthy of a place in it; 
it is not exempt from the fertilizing principle of . 
rivalry; and among a free people, public opinion 
is more potent in exciting the faculties, than the 
privileges of birth and fortune are in extinguishing 
them. 
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It says to the young heir of a patrician family : 
the customs of the university confer on you the 
privilege of obtaining without effort those honours, 
which to others are the fruit of assiduous appU- 
cation ; but the love of learning, the esteem of 
your fellow students, are above this privilege. 
It says to the nobleman, arrived to die possession 
of his title : the laws and customs of your country 
grant you extensive and easy prerogatives: you 
may enjoy them in idleness : no one will dispute 
them; no one will oblige you to do any thing 
for a social system, that has done so much lor 
you: but, if your heart be animated with ge-* 
nerous thoughts, I have higher rewards to offer 
you: merit the respect of the good, and the ap* 
plause of an enlightened public. 

Th»s is the secret of the moral superiority of the 
English aristocracy, and not entailed estates, «o( 
the law of primogeniture^ Let us not persiiaie 
ourselves, that privileges, like the guest of Ike 
satyr in the fable, can blow hot uid coli: can 
make brutes in Spain and Austria, wA men of 
distinetion in England. 
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It remains for us to conmder the dimion of 
property with respeet to its poUtiical influenee; 
but this subject is so vast^ that I can sewc^ly 
run ovw with you a fevr ef the arguments em^ 
ployed in Erig^d by the partisans of large 
estates. 

These arguments are of two kinds : some are 
taken from the interests of the monarchy, odieri 
hftve in Tiew the maintenance and de^elopement 
of liberty . 

^* The most essentiai conditiom of a monarchy/' 
we are told, *' is, that between the king and the 
people there shall be awell«-understqod gradation 
of aristocratic bodies^ serving as 9 support to die 
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throne, and defending it against the attacks of 
democracy. Remember the Constituent Assem- 
bly. It insulated the royal power amid insti- 
tutions completely republican, like an obelisk 
erected on level ground. The consequence was, 
the first popular tempest was sufficient to over- 
turn it. An hereditary peerage in a constitutional, 
a privileged nobility in an absolute monarchy, is 
indispensable to the stability of the regal edifice : 
but as wealth is one of the necessary elements of 
that splendour, with which an aristocracy should 
be surrounded, it follows, that a monarchy cannot 
dispense with entailed estates, the law of primo- 
geniture, and other institutions, that have a ten- 
dency to concentrate property, and perpetuate it 
in the same family." 

Supposing this last reasoning to be just, I 
should not the less reject the whole of an argu- 
mentation, the chief fault of which consists in 
confounding the means with the end. 

The different kinds of government are only 
methods invented by society, to secure the mo- 
rality and happiness of nations. Of these methods 
T allow monarchy to be the most perfect: still it > 
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is but. a means; it does not of itself constitute an 
end, that is to be obtained at any price. 
• If then it were demonstrated on one hand, that 
certain institutions are indispensable to the dura- 
tion of a monarchy, and on the other, that these 
institutions are detrimental to morality and hap- 
piness, we should be authorized in drawing 
an inference far from favourable to monarchical 
government. If an tUema proved by learned 
arguments, that the custom, which authorizes the 
Grand Seignior to cut off fourteen heads a day 
without any reason but his own caprice, is an 
institution essential to the powex of the Sub- 
lime Porte, assuredly we should not conclude, 
that this atrocious custom should be retained, 
but that the mussulman tyranny should be de- 
stroyed. 

While employing this example as an argu- 
ment ad abmrdum, do not suppose that I think 
of making a comparison between the despotism 
of Constantinople and a limited monarchy, be- 
tween the entailment of estates and the arbitrary 
cruelties of a Sultan. I believe, that liberty and 
justice may prosper under a monarchy, provided 
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publicity and tlie intervention of the country tid^e 
place in the management of it8 affairs. I aa 
equally inclined to believe, that, in the present 
tt«te of society in Europe, an hereditary peen^e, 
rich and independant, may be a useful institution 
m some countnes, which it would be imprudeikt 
to renounce, where it already exists, and sub*- 
$t!kt»te for it arbitrary schemes, or inventions not 
Mnctiooed by experience. But precisely because 
mch is my opinion, I would avoid sayiag, that aft 
artifici^ distribution of property by laws, the 
pconvenicAcies of which we have acknowledged, 
is a necessary condition of the establishment and 
duration of this peerage. 

Where the true elements of its existence ans 
icAuid, it will prosper wthout the aid of these 
laws. On the contrary, where the state of men's 
opinioQs and menners are repugnant tt> it, entails 
eranot impart to it that moml force» wiiich alone 
WBk teodM it advantageous to the monaxdJLaiid to 
thepeop^, 

le our day, public employments, particularly 
en the Continent, are the chief source of wealtli 
m tbe higher ranks of society. If this be an evil 
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m many sespects, it Ina^ alio be urg^, Uis^t tl^ey 
who fill tbese employmeilti, b6i«g tiius plaeisfd in 
a more enviable situatiQii, have ev^y eye &x^ 
upoa them, and find themsdves 90 taiueh tito 
more ameRable to public opinion. This is the QBBft 
at least where the spirit of party hm not eor* 
rupted the moial sense, and where men in power 
do ubt'Ctmry the want of shame fio fyr, as,eirea to 
be vain of the very iceproacfaes that ^heulfl oisefc^ 
whelm them with ooufiiaion. Public emptixym^ats^ 
we have said, are most commonly the origin tf 
krge fiMTtunes. Now in a mdnadrchy ilme emr 
ploymeotB are the natural appanage of ^iuiae irhn 
surround the throne, and mho add to ih& adraA^ 
tage of leisure that of bemg habitaatty near the 
distributors of power; particularly when, faony 
iBTeated with on indefeiaibleioffiGe, it ^cdmni of 
smporlnace to the crown, bo aeeuK their vdtes in 
4he legblati^re ^usMBemUy . The bunted drank lofa^ 
in whidi tiKy .are jriaeed, fiudlitatte thmr oAitntt 
ing 'SidTanta^estts nmtdies : thirf; wealth attnuEti 
wealth, is a fact acknowledged at all times, and 
in all countries. What occasion is there then of 
accelerating^ A]»^i!fM<f^pft)f)^&M^ institutions, 

u2 
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which, as we have seen, endanger the welfieure of 
all for the pretended advantage of a few? I say 
the pretended advantage; for, wherever trade and 
industry do not concur, under the protection of a 
fiee government, in the augmentation of capital, 
entails alone have never sufficed to maintain the 
splendour of fieuoulies. Sbmondi has demonstrated 
this in a very striking manner, in the first volume 
of his New Principles of Political Economy. 

Considered with respect to the interests of 
liberty, the subject before us, I confess, becomes 
more delicate, and more difficult to discuss. The 
arguments of the partisans of large properties, 
those of Malthus in particular,* acquire here a 
precision, that fiuls them on other points of the 
question. 

In the system of an equal division of property, 
say they, it necessarily happens, that the state 
alone is enriched by the sacrifices of those who 
pay taxes; but no one acquires such a fortune or 
consideration in society, as enables him, when it 



* PrnciplM of Politiosl Economy. 
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is requisite, to oppose a barrier to the encroach- 
ments of power, or the aberrations of popular 
opinion; to protect the weak, and support and 
encourage the poor and conscientious man, who 
refuses to bend the knee before an unjust order, 
or bow to the qaprices of a victorious party. 
£very one having precisely that degree of fortune, 
ivhich secures his welfare only on condition of 
paying constant attention to his own affairs, no 
one has any leisure to devote gratuitously to the 
concerns of the public; the mind becomes indif- 
ferent to .every thing in which it is not personally 
interested; men of quiet dispositions sink into 
apathy; the active seek after places, as the sim- 
plest means of enriching themselves; and selfish* 
ness and vanity daily increase the influence of 
government. " Such a country," says Malthus, 
** is the soil for establishing a military despotism.'' 
With sorrow I confess, these reproaches are 
not without foundation. It is but too true, that 
we have found ourselves without defence against 
the different systems, that oppressive or docile ' 
governments have imposed on our country: 
we have experienced them; we have passed 
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from one to another with lamentable fadHty ; and 
the generous beings, who have retained in their 
hearts the sacred flame, have not been sufficiently 
strong, Bor sufficiently tranquil in liie possession 
of their political importance, to rally a number of 
friends around their standard, and resist by tnma 
the never changing yoke of a despot, and the iiro* 
gular tyranny of the multitude. 

But is it to the equal division of property, that 
#e must impute these sad results? Do the law9 
of entail and primogeniture possess the wondrous 
secret of curing all political disorders? England 
itself proves the contrary : for England also has had 
ite' period' of weakness, and even of servility. The 
privilegefrof its nobility and of its corporate bodies, 
and^ tie independance of its great landholdersr, 
hftve been fttr from sufficient always to repel 
tyranny, or even to enter into a contest with it- 
There are events of such magnitude, as to dis- 
concert all institutions, so weighty, as to break 
down all resistance, because they are designed by 
Providence to change, not the forms merdy, but 
the essence of society. Such was the French 
revolution: and far from supposing, that we must 
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leek in the equal division of property the cause ctf 
those public virtues we still want» I find in iU oa 
the contrary, the source of most of the qualities 
we possess. The consciousness of having pro- 
perty, supplies in some measure the place of that 
independance of character, with which cititelis 
are elsewhere inspired by the knowledge wbA 
exercise of their rights. The day labours feels 
himself less at the mercy of his wealthy employ er» 
when he has a plot of ground he can call his own< 
The placeman is less docile and compliant to 
those in power, if he poissess a patrimony, that 
secures him at least fl^om absolute want. 

The throng of persons in office bequeathed to 
lis by the imperial government is not the least of 
the evils, for which we are indebted to that fatal 
period* At no time was the number of places at 
ihfi nomination of government in any country 
carried to such am absurd excess as in France. 
If a list of those belongiqg to the department q( 
the administration of justice aloAe were shown 
to an Englishman or an Amehcan, it v^ould ap- 
pear to him scarcely credible. Whtt shall we 
aay to that of the home departmmt^ or that of the 
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finances? But all these offices, many of which 
would be more beneficially filled if they were 
executed gratuitously, and without any other 
incentiye than the public opinion; while still 
more are altogether superfluous, and a m^e waste 
of time and intellect; are not on these accounts 
sinecures, but very far from it. 

The magistrate who sits throughout the year 
to decide causes, that would disappear under a 
better system of judicial proceedings and regula- 
tions; the man in office who spends tedious 
mornings in writing circular letters, filling up 
forms, making out lists, and directing by a thou- 
sand pedantic rules, transactions, that should be 
left free to the good sense of the people ; are both 
assuredly engaged in labours, that must appear 
useless to the eye of reason. But they are by no 
means idle: they deem themselves necessary 
wheels of the great machine of society; and when 
at the year's end they compare their very moderate 
salaries with the time they have .devoted to the 
duties of their office, they may justly imagine, 
that they have m.de no very advantageous bar- 
gain with the government. In their minds, as 
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well as in the general opinion, the notion of a 
vested right is attached to the long possession of 
a place ; and accordingly we see in this country, 
where the greatest political injusjtice sometimes 
passes without any observation, the suppression 
of a place seldom fails to excite the commisera- 
tion and discontent of the public. 

The question presents itself under a different 
aspect in England, where placemen are niuch 
better paid in proportion to the labour they per* 
form ; and where the government, content with 
securing a large portion of influence by the favours 
it dispenses, does not pretend, as with us; to do 
every thing, to see every thing, to interfere in the 
slightest relations between man and man, and 
guide them as in leading strings. 

ft is unquestionably advantageous, that many 
public functions should be entrusted gratuitously 
to men of wealth and property, as independant in 
circumstances as in character; but this advan- 
tage has no inseparable connexion with the law of 
primogeniture. We even see by the side of 
fiunilies, who deem it a duty and an hereditary 
honour to defend the liberties of the people, 
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Others^ and these in great number, who yield 
diemsielves without reserve to ministerial influence^ 
through the desire and almost necessity of v ob- 
taining for their younger children preferment, 
pmts, or sinecures. 

That the independant resistance of a, wealthy 
and enlightened aristocracy may be ranked in thjO 
number of gucuranties c^ freedom under a mo- 
■aJFcby, I do not deny: but, without repeating 
^hat has been; already said, I believe the im*- 
pertance of such a security is greatly ejcaggerated 
errea in England ; $ai that it would soon becooie 
illusory, were it deprived of other ksrtitutions^ 
which. en]ftg^iten and give strength to publio 
opinion. 

I must here point out to your reflection a chai^ 
that has taken place, and is daily operating in the 
way of thinking of the people of England. This 
change is not the less incontestable, for not having 
been sufficiently appreciated by the political 
writers of that comitry. 

Ill the year 1688, it was not a movement of the 
body of the people, but the knowledge and 
iatevests of the aadstooracy, that expelled the 
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The revolutioa being happily accomplished^ the 
great whig families naturally found themselves at 
the head of affkirs ; and the nation, gratefiil fern 
their having anticipated its wkhes^ and satisfied its 
real wants before it was thoroughly acquainted 
with them itself, for a long time required nothing 
more of them, than to maintain themselves in 
power. Certain names were the standards round 
which public opinion rallied; and during the 
greater part of the eighteenth oentury, domestie 
polities turned more on persons than on prin- 
ciples. Shall it be the whig ariatocracy, or the 
tory aristocracy, that shall fill the office of mini- 
sters ? such seems to have been the whole subject 
in debate. During this period, no doubt the 
nation increased in greatness, and liberty made 
some progress : but this progress appeared only 
in the back ground, the front of the picture was 
occupied by the interests of the aristocracy. 
Certain memoirs of the last century, those of the 
Earl of Waldegrave in particular, are very curious, 
read in this view. If the names did not remind 
the reader, that the scene was in England, he 
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would often be tempted to believe, that it was at 
Madrid or Versailles, and that be was taking a P^ep 
at the Cadran-Bleu, the interests of liberty and the 
people are so completely lost in the intrigues of 
the court and cabinet. 

Many circumstances, in the foremost rank of 
which must be placed the American war and the 
French revolution, have contributed gradually to 
change the character of the domestic politics of En- 
gland. Men have begun to demand of an adminis* 
tration, not merely to display these or those colours, 
but to satisfy this or that want, to conform to a givea 
order of opinions or interests. Measures have 
acquired importance, in proportion as men have 
lost it; and people now inquire, not so much who 
are the ministers, as what the ministers do. 
. On the other hand, the sphere of parliamentary 
discussion is enlarged: many objects of public or 
private concern have passed from the hands of 
ministers into those of parliament: many others, 
and these are a majority, daily pass from the 
domains of legislation to those of the personal or 
collective activity of the people, and parliament 
intervenes only to sanction the results of the spirit 
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of association. In proportion as the social order 
is elevated by the progress of knowledge, the base 
of the political edifice enlarges, the nation manages 
its afiairs itselC and public opinion becomes more 
and more the real sovereign of the country. 
Such is the natural progress of societies, when no 
artificial obstacle fetters them in their course. 

The power of opinion is a new phenomenon in 
history, and forms the distinguishing character- 
istic of the present period. Its influence is, felt 
not in free countries alone: despotic states can* 
not emancipate themselves from its sway: they 
league in vain to combat it, and are carried along 
unconsciously by the atmosphere that surrounds 
theotu Soldiers innumerable obey their orders^ 
their newspapers are mute, their nobility is with- 
out power, their people without liberty, no barrier 
opposes them; yet they feel themselves restrained 
by some unknown, invisible power. If they 
commit an act of injustice, they feel (^bliged to 
excuse it by sophistry. If they be guilty of any 
folly> it seems as if all Europe in chorus chaunted 
the song of king Midas, and public opinion sup- 
plies with them the place of conscience and good 
.sense. 
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No doubt, in the rising progress of finglaiid at 
large, the aristocracy has not ceased to occupy 
and deserve the first rank: but let us not deceive 
ourselves, it no longer gives the impulse, it only 
participates in the general movement of the 
country. Let us not fall here into the common 
error of ascribing the effects of many conoomitant 
causes to one alone, which for the most part has 
had only an accessary influence on the result. 

If we now turn our eyes toward France, we 
shall be struck with one final and decisive coin 
ftideration. In the politicid system, as in the 
moral, and in the physical world, it is the attri*** 
bute of God alone to create powers; we can only 
tibserve their mode of action, and apply them to 
our use. The skill as well as the duty of a states* 
man consists in availing himself of all the elements, 
with which he is furnished by society ; in studying 
with care all the germes that are unfolding, iii 
order to employ them in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the comnmnity: but to create moral 
elements, with which neither the history nor ibt 
manners of the country furnish him, is beyond his 
•power. 

Now I am not afraid to assert, that the affMd- 
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eratic element does not exist in France; wheue it 

is so feeUe, and so little accordant with the whole 

of our manners and ideas, that something of the 

ridiculous loid bombastic InTincibly attaches to 

our attempts to unfold it« Under Buonaparte 

this might have been ascribed to the newness of 

his dynasty: but why is it the same since the 

restoration ? It is because at no period of its his* 

tory has France possessed a national aristoccacy. 

The nobles there, as soon as they ceased to be 

feudal, became courtiers; and hence the idea of 

hereditary preragatiyes k inseparable in most 

mmds from that of unjost pciv^ges or poerila 

▼anities. 

The robes of the peers of England «se ancbnt 

Iflg-iecf magistrates, the antiqnky of which heiigli- 

tens their splendour, and the mere appescanoe^ 

f- 
which at once recalls to mind fadstoricail »temna^ 

brances, that seduce the imagination, and eon^* 

tutional guaranties, that are grateful to tibe under* 

standing. The dress ef ceremcmy of our peersi 

the uniltmns of our courtiers, composed but yBs* 

tordftj with the learned assistsmce of tte tailor and 

milliner, are and will long remam nothing 
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than stage dresses. The more splendid the mate* 
rial, the richer the embroidery, the more they do 
honour to the exquisite taste of the inventors : but 
as to their effect on the imagination, as to the 
moral influence with which they are endued, of 
these I think I may be allowed to doubt 

Wait, I shall be told: nothing can supply the 
place of time: begin by establishing entailed 
estates and the law of primogeniture, and let these 
institutions take root. I will not assert, that the 
efforts our statesman may make with this view 
will be stamped with complete impotence at the 
outset; but at least we may be permitted to think, 
that these efforts would be employed with more 
utility in any other direction. With money, toil, 
and patience, it is not absolutely impossible, to 
make cedars of Lebanon grow in the plams of 
Beauce, but every man of sense would prefer cul- 
tivating com there. To found the hope of liberty 
on imperceptible germes of aristocracy, that 
perhaps will never unfold themselves, would be 
imitating the archbishop, who ordered hemp to be 
sown, when he was told his servants wanted 
shirts. 
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We agreed at the commencement of this dis- 
cussion, that any interference of the legislature in 
the direction of capital and division of property 
was generally fatal. We find at the conclusion, 
that we have arrived at the same truth, and in this 
respect I shall not dispute the inconveniences of 
the French law, by which the will of the parent is 
too strictly limited. It is impossible to decide 
beforehand, that the division of property, or its 
concentration, will be constantly the most advan- 
tageous system for the community. The wants 
of society vary as well as the interests of each 
family, and the reason of the individual is the only 
competent j udge respecting them. Every useless 
restraint imposed on it therefore seems to me 
vexatious : and the law, that permits the father of 
a family to do what he will with his property 
during his life, to give it away, squander it, or lose 
it at the gaming table; and prohibits the same 
father from distributing his possessions among his 
children, when he writes his will, with the thoughts 
of death and sentiments of religion present to his 
mind ; is surely inconsistent. 

Confining the question within these limits, I 
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ifMUy ptgpee witb tha SogUsh ecoQomut#; I 
wiUingly cl^im a greater latitude for the right of 
beqp^tbiqg; but ( ta)ce care to go np f^irtjieir. I 
do Qot ^ease tp think, th9t> wl^^re the will of the 
frther i$ Bot declared, an ^qual division l>§tweea 
tbe children should rem^n the general law; and 
if, ^ven After die i^doption of a pew law, the man- 
n^ra of the nation should contipife to eheriiih thie 
equity of division, I shpuld opngratulftte ipy 
cowtry on it. 
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Aristocracy and Democracy, 

I SAID in fny first letter, that it was spaioely 
possible, ^o mak^ finy general afliiqfartlon respecting 
England* to whic}i we migh^ not (easily qppose ft 
contrary assertion. This remark was not dictated 
by the love pf paradox, i^ is fundamental, ^nd 
iperits some investigation. 

England is the only country in Europe wherp 
tfX the elements pf mo(|en^ i^lvili^ati^n have freely 
4evelppe4 th^m^elves, the only one where they 
have bad full scope. While other nations have 
been ifubjected tci artificial forms; have received 
the stamp of a foreign legislation, or been restrained 
19 their growth by regMlfition^ framed at pleasure 
in the cQuncil of a king or the cabinet Qf a minister; 
Sqgland alpoe l^as made itself what it is: alone 
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too, while enriching itself with the progressive 
acquisitions of human reason, it has made no sacri- 
fice of what it inherited from tinx^s past. Boldness 
in enterprize, tenacity in preserving, have been the 
characteristics of the nation, ever since the time 
when the barons exclaimed with one accord: 
Nolumus leges Anglia tnutari: and by these it is 
still distinguished. Hence the peculiar attrac- 
tiveness of the study and picture of England. It 
is the land of contrasts: it is a tragedy of Shak- 
speare, a novel of Walter Scott: every thing is 
there combined, and every thing is full of life and 
originality. 

No doubt the various elements, found collected 
there in such abundance, often require to be 
reduced to more regular order; there are briars to 
be extirpated, straight paths to be traced out: but 
where vegetation is rich and vigorous, the labour 
of the gardener is easy. Every day corrects some 
abuse : publicity in the social world, like the sun 
in the natural, corrects the faults of men, and fer- 
tilizes their labours. From day to day we see 
general order springing spontaneously from the 
well-directed application of individual powers. 
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But this order is not the cold symmetry, to which 
inert matter may be subjected ; it is the living 
order of nature: a thousand different forces com- 
bat or balance each other, and vary to our eyes 
the spectacle of the universe, without disturbing 
the harmonious beauty of the whole. 

How , different a picture does our political 
organization display! On paper nothing can be 
more, methodical. The ground is well levelled, 
the symmetry is admirable, the borders of a Dutch 
garden are not more nicely squared by the line* 
we may give an account of the whole by its liipiti 
and abuttals. Is any thing to be regulated ? the 
mayor addresses himself to the sub-prefect, he 
to the prefect, the prefect to the minister, whose 
decree on large paper, with abundance of figures 
and tables, returns through the same channel to 
the regulatees [administrSs], a technical term by 
which the French people is designated . Is a point 
of law in question ? the hierarchy is equally well 
regulated: we have three hundred and sixty tri- 
bunals of the first instance, then twenty-six royal 
cottrts,.then.a court of cassation. We have judges, 
then.counsellors, then presidents, attorneys of the 
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king, and attorneys general: each has his par- 
ticnlar task, his uniform, and his allowanoe. 
Nothing can be more easy to learn by heart. 
This is not all: we have a eharter of serenty^ailc 
articles^ The first article declares us all eqnal in 
the eye of the laW : the fourth etays, that liberty is 
Mcured to every man : the eighth asserts, that we 
have a right to publish our opinions : according to 
the thirteenth, ministers are responsible for their 
conduct: the thirty-fifth gives us an electivfe 
chamber: the sixty-fifth maintains the trial by 
jury. Would you hate further liberties? look 
for any other artidle under its proper number. It 
would be ungracious not to be satisfied with rights 
so clearly registered. 

Now should some inquisitive person step for- 
ward and say: no doubt you have these higfhly 
estimable institutions, and a beautiful scheme of 
government. But if, amid your systematic 
arrangement, puUic functionaries should e^ect 
themselyes into ka oppressive aristocracy; if a 
mayor should indulge himself in arbitrary con- 
duct toward his administr6s, as you call them; if 
this conduct be confirmed by the prefect, and 
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i^ancticmed by superior atit^ofrity; if the fpsvtn^ 
ment sbduld rehder elections illusoTy by meaM of 
force or intrigue; if a ihinisti^r, aubitioos M km* 
self, or for the party to which he is subderrient, 
should overturn even yt^ur fundamental issti^ 
tntions; if freedom df ^peeoh in th& ohambers. eir 
the publicity of judidaldebates, were attacked^ 
what means of resistaUbe have yen? Have yon 
any real securities? And if such securities de 
exist) have you thttt activity, energy, and jealous 
Vigilance, by Which alone acquired rights oan be 
t^reserved, and nfew oncJs gained ? 

Alas ! What answer could we givA ? Should we 
not b^ obliged to eottfess, that, in our pirfitieal 
system, every thing Wants life and reality ; raid 
that the me&odicM and uniform ntiet, which 
reigns oh the stiHace of out* ihMttutiond and man^ 
ners^ cdnceeild the greatest of social disoi^eta 
within, the totdl absence of the means of reststanoe^ 
and th6 still ifaoi^e pei^ieious absence of a senti'^ 
ment of bur rights atid duties aS citi2ens. 

tn the liourse of our correspondence I hinre hiftd 
ttk»Uy d(i6a^i6ii8 of poilftllig 0«l <0 yoli dieirarioto 
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contntBts, that England offers; but I would not 
now wander from the subject, to which we find 
ourselves naturally brought by my last letters. 
England is a country eminently aristocratic. 

It is so by its institutions, opinions, and manners. 

§ 

It is more so than any other country in Europe, 
more than would seem possible from the general 
progress of the age; finally, I will not hesitate to 
say, more than its true interests and happiness 
render desirable. This observation is parti- 
cularly striking to us, who have all the habits of 
democracy, liberty excepted; and who look on 
superiority of rank in society with perfect 
indifference^ or with jealousy and spleen, accord- 
ing to our situations or tempers. 

In the unequal division of property, law of 
primogeniture, entails, an hereditary peerage, 
electioneering influence, distinction of ranks, 
honorary prerogatives, privileged corporations, 
every where we find the element of aristocracy. 
But does it reign alone ! Assuredly not. If it 
may be said with truth, that aristocracy has 
taken deeper root in England, than in any coun- 
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try on the Continent, we may affirm with equal 
confidence, that democracy exists not so really 
and actively in any other part of Europe. 

1 do not even speak of popular elections, county 
meetings, public meetings of every kind, where 
the first persons in the state are obliged to attend, 
and receive the praise or blame of the multitude. 
But let us simply consider the popular organiza- 
tion of England. Is there any tbiog on this 
side the Atlantic more republican? Is there a 
country in Europe, where the body of citizens at 
large directs itself most of its affairs, ecclesiastical, 
administrative, and financial; where it appoints 
officers of police, collectors of taxes, managers of 
the poor, inspectors of highways ? Do not ima- 
gme, that these are matters of empty form, in 
which no interest is taken, or burdensome duties 
executed with repugnance. No : they are rights 
duly appreciated, and daily exercised by the 
lowest citizens in England. Every parish is a 
little democratic state. There are parishes in 
London, and in other cities of England, where the 
animated contests of parties and local interests 
remind us of the Italian republics in the middle 
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dges. Like Florence, they have thei^ f^rusdti, 
lArho, driven from {H>wer by an opposite party, 
after long struggles recover their preponderance, 
and regain the confidence of their fellow citizens. 
The election of a mlEigistrate, the adoption of some 
measure of local interest, sets men's minds in 
motion, and raises their passions: they meet, 
speak, write, plead, spare nothing to secure the 
triumph of their opinion or their party. But 
under the omnipotent hand of justice public order 
has nothing to apprehend from this effknrescence, 
which diffuses life throughout the lowest ramifi- 
cations of the social order. The word camary is 
not an empty abstract term: it presents tb trety 
citizen not a vague idea or national halo, but a 
living image of the sentiments and interests of hisi 
whole life. 

This combination of aristocracy and democracy. 
Which strikes us in the political institutions bt 
England, is not less retnarkable in its ihann^H 
and customs. The regularity, with which the 
degreed of pteeedettce are fixed from the King to 
the labourer, appears to us pedantic, and tot 
Without reason. However, on closer c&nsidera* 
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tion, we find it possesses the advantage of talm- 
ing self-love^ by introducing right even into the 
empire of vanity. In countries where social dis* 
tinctions are arlHtrary> assigning a man priority df 
place in a drawing-room, or the right or left hand 
. ^t table, is a personal decision : it is saying to him, 
I have more respect for you than for yoUr ndgh- 
hour. In England; it is merely the acknowledge 
meat of an established fact, A marquis of twenty 
takes precedence of Mr. Pitt^ the primls tninister ; 
a mere fox-hunting baronet precedes Mr. Wilber* 
force, without its entering into the head of any 
one to be proud of it, or td take offence at a 
custom established by law. 

In this country, where all the eleihdht^ of social 
ord^ both good and bad are found united in 
greater abundance than any where else, the pride 
of rank no doubt also finds its plac6. Not only 
are constitutional prerogatives sought, but placed 
at court, coats of artns, mottoes, all the old para- 
phernalia of the feudal system are retained with 
a degree of importance sometimes ridiculous. 
We meet With families, which, proud of their 
litiltiquity and alliances, would not exchange the 
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rank of a simple gentleman, or commoner^ for aa 
hereditary title, and would almost tbink it a 
derogation to accept a peerage. There is even a 
county > that of Cheshire, where the native gentle- 
men conceive themselves entitled to treat as up- 
starts even lords, if their descent cannot be traced 
as far back as their own. But these trifling ano- 
malies, these local prejudices, dr this family pride, 
little engage the attention of the public, whose 
views and ambition are especially directed toward 
the honorary distinctions, that are intimately con- 
nected with useful functions or constitutional 
sureties; and the spots of family or local vanity 
are lost in the splendour of the dignity, that at- 
taches to the man or the citizen. 

I will go farther, without fear of being con- 
tradicted by any one acquainted with the way 
of thinking in England. Along with this decided 
propensity for the distinctions of rank, there is in 
some points a greater freedom from aristocratical 
prejudices, a more just and simple manner of 
considering different conditions in society, than 
even in our country of France, winnowed as it 
has been by the revolution. If a mechanic acquire 
an independant fortune by his industry, settle on 
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an estate purchased by the money he has saved, 
live in a respectable manner, and display some 
degree of zeal and knowledge in public affairs, he 
will soon find himself considered as a gentleman, 
be placed in the list of justices of the peace, join 
persons of the highest consideration in his county 
at the quarter sessions^ become acquainted with 
them, be invited to their tables, and treated with 
a simple civility not rendered humiliating by any 
appearance of condescension. Of this I know 
many instances. 

But, you will say, the persons of whom you 
speak have quitted their occupations: would it 
be the same, if they continued to follow them ? 
would they then encounter no repulse from pre- 
judices? does no prejudice prevent the son of an 
ancient gentleman's family from embracing a lu- 
crative employment? I say no, without hesitation; 
and I can prove it by more than one fact. The 
younger sons of peers daily engage in trade, 
without any idea of derogation entering into their 
minds. The brother of a man, who would have 
been distinguished by birth, had he not been a 
thousand times more so by his talents, has be- 
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come a wine mercbant> without bis family, hu 
friends, or the public, findi4g in it any thing 
strange. 

A foreign prince was present some years ago in 
the gallery of the House of Con^mon^* He beard 
i^n opposition member treat ministers with a 
spirited freedom, that astonished and confoi^n^ed 
one listbitqated to tbq constrftint pf a foreign 
pQurt. '' WbP is that speaker?" said he to his 
peighbpur.— " Mr. Whitbread."— '* Whitbread, 
the brewer?"—'* Yes, certainly."—" TV^hat! a 
brewer speak thus to the minister of foreign 
fiffairs!"— " Why not?"—" And is this brpwer 
r^eived in the gre^t world? whom did be 
marry?" — " The sister of Lord Grey; a woman 
descended from the blood-royal pf England-" — 
"Is it possible?" — " Very possibly, my lord; 
and even so natural, that you are the only person 
present, who would bp surprised at it." This 
conversation was relfited to me by one who wit* 
nessed it. 

Yoi) will tell moji that Mr. Whitbread was not 
like tjie genpr^lity of brewers; th^t bi» largp 
fortune, bis talents, his character, gave him a 
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difttmct rank. Undoubtedly they did: who thinks 
of dispoting it ? I do not say, that a man s being 
a brewer is sufficient, to enable him to marry 
into a family surrounded with all the splendour 
of birth, virtue, and talents. Such notions are 
the rude dreams of demagogical intoxication; 
What is of importance to a well-ordered society 
is, that every ki&d of exaltation is accessible to 
all honourable efforts ; that every advantage rank, 
wealth, or talents can confer, is certain of being 
estimated at its proper value, without any one 
excluding or being detrimental to another : if the 
imagination bear sway in regard to ancient re- 
membrances, that of reason does also in the 
respect paid to personal merit. 

lii our correspondence, I avoid as much as 
possible the introduction of names. The £nglish 
have as much or perhaps more repugnance to 
praise in print than to criticism : and thpugh this 
sentiment is not free from pride, the kindness, 
with which I hav» long been honoured in England, 
the familiar acquaintances I have formed there, 
make it my^duty to respect it. However, as 
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I have mentioned Mr. Whitbread, a few words 
concerning his son will serve to give you a just 
idea of the real state of men*s minds on the 
subject before us. 

Mr. Charles Whitbread, at present member for 
the county of Middlesex, inherits the fortune and 
reputation enjoyed by his father. Educated at 
Cambridge, he claimed and obtained the college 
honours without examination, as a descendant of 
the blood-royal by the mother's side. Do you 
imagine be was proud of this somewhat whimsical 
privilege ? By no means : he possesses as much 
modesty and simplicity as any man living. His 
only view was to establish a right founded on 
custom. Possessing immense property, con-- 
nected by marriage and habits of intimacy with 
the first families in the kingdom, do you imagine 
he thinks of quitting the brewery, that made the 
fortune of his father ? or that it hurts his pride to 
see his name on the signs of half the public-houses 
in London and the south of England? certainly 
not; and I shall not do him the injustice to con- 
ceive, that he can hesitate between the pleasures 
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of idle vanity, and the influence he enjoys through 
his various relations with men of all classes in 
society. 

In France, we have often seen want of fortune 
lead to marriages very unequal in regard to rank.. 
But when the heiress of an ancient name espoused, 
a rich man of yesterday, or when a great lord, 
married into the family of a financier, by how^ 
many insolent phrases, or at least coAtemptuous 
civilities, were these reminded, that the state;. of 
their fortunes alone had led to the union ! A jest 
so coarse that I am almost ashamed to repeat it,, 
'' to dung their ground," had formerly become 
almost a general term to express marriages, by 
which birth sought to obtain the pleasures of 
luxury, and offered those of vaiiity in exchange. 
And even now that equality has introduced itself 
into our manners, as well as into our laws, it is 
seldom that noble families, when allied by mar* 
riage with rich persons of low birth, deny theqi* 
selves the pleasure of insinuating, that, if the 
revolution had not overturned every thing, they 
should never have stooped to sijich matches. 

X 
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In England no doubt persons eagerly seek 
alliances, (connections as they express it,) that will 
heighten their consideration, or increase their 
political influence or reputation. Great value is 
attached to ancient descent, and aristocratical 
traditions : but the different classes of society, 
though more distinct in appearance, are really 
united by more intimate ties, and form a whole 
much more compact. 

If the son of a common shopkeeper, or even of 
a mechanic; distinguish himself in the public 
achools, and display superior taleuts at the bar, 
he may rise without obstacle to the rank of lord 
dhancellor; enter the house of peers with an 
hereditary title, the splendour of which will be 
transmitted to his children ; and serve as a beacon 
to all, who, born in a low condition like himself, 
feel themselves animated by a generous ambition. 
One of Bs sisters may marry a descendant of the 
Ho^krds or the Perciei^, and become related to att 
the gfest nobility celebrated in the history of Eng- 
iinA. 'Another, married at an eariier age, may 
be the wife of one of her own class, and remain in 
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it. One of his brothers may hwe followed die 
profession oi armst and obtained a peerage by his 
bravery, as he has done by his learning and 
talents. Another^ less fortunate, may continue 
in the shop of his father, or in the office of an 
attorney: without this great difference between 
the members of the same iamily exdting astonisli* 
ment in any one. I am not here making grar 
tuitous suppositions: whoever has a little studied 
the domestic constitution of England^ knows as 
well as I, that similar combinations have exiated, 
and may exist again. 

The taste df the English for titles and aristo- 
cratic distinctions is carried to a foolish excess. 
You will see diem rash in crowds to stare at 
a foreign prince, whose fortune and political 
importance are inferior to those of the leaat 
member of the house cff comm<His« In th0.B»* 
spect shown by the common people to die higber 
oiasseS) there is sonsediing so eager and subnus^ 
sive^ that^t first view it might appear semie: 
bat €11 a «kiser inspeetion you will soon ,^i, 
that dieir respect to rank is ^ways united wiih a 
vaqr j»t «ind even mm ^sypsaciation. of tbe ceal 
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merit of the person on one hand, and with a pro- 
found sentiment of their own rights as citizens of 
a free country on the other. 

Far from familiarity or rudeness toward supe- 
riors being a proof of independance or dignity of 
character, nothing better assimilates with a servile 
complaisance toward power, and submissive in- 
sensibility to injustice. The Andalusian muleteer 
smokes his segar with a grandee of Spain : is it 
because philosophy or liberty has rendered them 
equal ? Certainly not : ignorance and despotism 
have produced in the one rudeness of manners, ia 
the other ignoble sentiments and habits. 

The first condition for obtaining respect ii^ 
England, in any class, is to be what is called a 
gentlanan ; an expression that has no correspond* 
ing terni in French, and a perfect knowledge of 
which implies in itself alone a pretty long fami- 
liarity with English manners. The term gentil- 
homme with us is applied exclusively to birth, 
that of hamme comme il/aut to manners and staticm 
in society, those of galant homme and homme de 
merite to conduct and character. A gentleman is 
one, who, with some advantages of birth, fortune, 
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talent* or situation, unites moral qualities suitable 
to the place he occupies in society, and manners 
indicating a liberal education and habits. The 
people of England have a remarkably nice feeling 
in this respect, and even the splendour of the 
highest rank will seldom mislead them. ^ If a maa 
of the highest birth depart in his conduct .or 
merely in his manners from what his situation 
requires of him, you will soon hear it said, even 
by persons of the lowest class, '' Though a lord, 
he is not a gentleman.'' 

If this great lord be guilty of the least injustice; 
if he behave improperly in certain respects toward 
the man, who just now accosted him with the 
most submissive humility ; you will immediately 
see a proud rudeness succeed to that respect 
which was accorded to rank, but is refused to 
arrogance. The sentiment of right is so strongly 
imprinted on English minds, that every human 
consideration vanishes, as soon as this vital prin- 
ciple of social dignity and liberty has to fear 
the slightest infringement: and, in a country 
so monarchical, even the splendour of royalty 
is insufficient to cover the least infraction of 
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what all the citizens consider as their comiiHMi 
patrimony. 

George III. once ordered a gate and road 
through his park at Richmond, which had 
been open for years to foot passengers, to be 
blocked up.* A tradesman of Richmond, who 
found this path convenient to himself and the 
other inhabitants of the village, took up the cause 
for his neighbours: he maintained, that, if the 
path were originally a trespass, it had become a 
public way by lapse of time ; that the right of 
prescription was acquired; and he would compel 
the park^gate to be opened. He did not hesitate 
to bring an action in a court of law, and obtained 
a verdict in bis fiivour. If any governor of the 
Louvre or the Tuileries should take a&ncy to 
close against the public the walks and paasages 
tiiey have enjoyed from time immemorial, du>ald 
we find many citizens in Paris, who would bring 



^ It was ttot Oeoffe III. bat die ptinosM Aineli^. d«agi(er 
of Oeoiye II. aod ran(^ of Bichmond park« who blod^^d ujf 
the gate. This howeyer does not affect the argument The 
plaintiff was a brewer, of Ae name of Lewis. TV. 
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would give a decree in Uieir favour ? 

In London, I have ^eeq the qar^iage of a prince 
of the blood seized by his creditprSj at the moment 
he was entering it to go to court. Do you ifna- 
gine the persons of whop I speajc were stem 
republicans, enemies to royalty or to the aristo- 
cracy ? Noti^ the least: they werie very obedii^t 
subjects, men as susceptible as olliers of an incl)- 
nation and respect for the privileges of r^mk: bjVt 
a^ the sapie tiipe they ypjrp Epgliffi citi^eop^ ?n^ 
knew their rights, an4 chpfe to av^ J^pogely:^ 
of them. 

I have sought ^p yain in England, h) §11 ^e 
classes I have had any opportunity qf i^9)7ing, 
for a sentiment too ppiiimon ^Jfffxpg us» ^h^t 
passion fox .equality, yfrich j^g^ef^tef i|^ ^a 
jealous antipathy tfi all kindf( of sup^riorijty 'fa 
society; w^ ^mtipathy, the olgejct^ of which fffe 
not always confined tq pk^ fprjtuji^^^ ^dya^tagf s 
of birth or fortune, h}tt ^pipet^na^e^ ey^n the 
nati^rs^ prerogatives of talent. }f a seff^imc^Kt of 
this kind exist any where in England, it will be 
jit qi^ 9JfiQ»g fL few *V>tjhpr^ pr S^o^if^ wyitgys 
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of the second class. But even in this class it is 
very rare, that polemical violence leads to envy of 
the inequality of stations in society, or the odious 
pasaon of levelling. 

I speak not here of the radicals, because we 
shall have occasion to notice them hereafter: 
I will say however by the by, that, though the 
strict consequence of their principles would be a 
complete confounding of rank and property, the 
majority of them are at present not the less 
sincere in believing, that their desires are con* 
fined to a simple political reform. 

This freedom from jealousy of the higher classes 
is the more remarkable, as the disparity of for- 
'tunes and conditions is carried to a very high 
point. I know an English gentleman, whose 
mansion is surrounded by more than ten thousand 
acres of land, devoted entirely to the pleasures of 
the chace, or taking the air; and another who 
might cut down wood to the amount of more than 
a million of livres (40,000 guineas), without ren- 
dering his groves less picturesque. For many 
miles round there is not a family independant of 
them, not a house the property of the person who 
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lives ID it, not a garden that is not a temporary 
grant to him who cultitates it. Yet in such an 
artificial state of society no one repines, no one 
entertains a wish to pull down the colossus, and to 
share his spoils. That such should be the case in 
Russia, where the lord appears to his slaves as a 
sort of demigod on earth, is easily conceived: 
but this tranquil respect to such exorbitant 
superiority, combined with an energetic sense of 
liberty, and an active desire in men to better 
their condition, is the miracle of the social order. 

Equality however is making progress in Eng- 
land, as in the rest of the world. Thank Heaven 
it is the natural tendency of the age; a tendency, 
by which those, who vainly pretend to combat it, 
are unconsciously carried away. But England 
has this vast advantage, it is by the elevation of the 
lower ranks, not by the depression of the higher, 
that the inequalities are diminished. The people 
do not dispute either the prerogatives or the 
wealth of the aristocracy : they are too proud to 
claim any thing but a free career, certain that 
talents and energy will open a way for them to 
honours which are accessible to all. 

That an equilibrium is desirable between the 
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different elements of the social order, as betweea 
the different faculties of man, cannot be disputed. 
I deem it equally ineoatestible, that the aristo- 
cratic principle has too great preponderance ia 
England; and that the natural progress of the 
human race toward equality is not there suffi- 
ciently rapid: but the skill of the legislator, like 
that of the physician, consists in restoring the 
equilibrium by strengthening the weaker organdy 
without stifling the stronger; and this, at lea&t 
in my opinion, we shall see accomplished in 
England. The diffusion of knowledge throughout 
all classes, the unheard of progress of industrjr 
and talent, tend to increase the action of the 
democratic principle with much more force, than 
the policy of a minister, or the intrigues of a 
party, can tend to fortify the opposite principle. 
But this development proceeds without convul- 
sions. From day to day the labouring classes 
approach the middle classes, and these the higher 
ranks of society, without the aristocracy having 
to complain of being stripped of any of the advan- 
tages, that the traditions of times past have 
bequeathed it. 
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Means of Publicity— Newspapers. 

Of all the means of publicity, no one contributes 
more than the newspapers to that general diffusion 
of a moderate degree of knowledge, which T men- 
tioned in one of my early letters as tbe distin- 
guishing characteristic of England. 

In every country the periodical press is one of the 
most important results of modern civilization: but 
no where is it so essential an element of the social 
organization as with the English, and with the 
Americans, whose manners are perfectly similar to 
those of the English in this respect. Elsewhere 
newspapers are a powerful weapon, of which 
governments and parties avail themselves by turns: 
in England and in the United States they are the 
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agent, the indispensable medium of all the con- 
nexions men have with each other. There are few 
villages in England, where the reading of a news- 
paper is not become a primary want: and in 
America, I am told, we even see servants making 
it one of the stipulations of their engagement. 

The circle of readers is incomparably more 
extensive in England than with us. They reckon 
about a thousand circulating libraries, and more 
than three hundred book clubs; an ingenious 
institution, which I think might be introduced 
into France with advantage. A certain number of 
persons join to purchase books in common, the 
price of which would exceed the means of each 
individual. The books circulate among the 
members of the society, and at the end of the year 
are sold or divided. Thus, if such a club consist 
of twenty members, each has the use of a number 
of books, equal in value to twenty times his sub- 
scription money. 

On the other hand, philanthropic and religious 
societies have so multiplied elementary and pious 
books, that, in spite of the high price of every 
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thing Id England, such works are no where sold 
cheaper, and brought within the reach of a greater 
number of readers. 

Political newspapers have quadrupled in Eng- 
land within the kst forty years. In 1782 their 
number was seventy-nine ; and in 1 82 1 , according 
to a report made to the house of commons, they 
were two hundred and eighty-four. None of these 
papers, except the Observer^ which is published 
only once a week, have so many subscribers as 
the Constitutionnel, or the Journal des Debates^ 
which are sold at a much lower price. Even the 
Times, the most considerable of the English daily 
papers,* does not print above eight or ten thousand, 
but every paper passes through the hands of a 
greater number of readers. 

The style of the papers sometimes savours of 
this. Having to gratify the taste of the very great 
number of readers they reckon upon in the lower 
classes of society, they are obliged to have 
recourse to phrases, the energetic familiarity of 



* The Times, I am infonned, has paid for stamps, the sum of 
foitjr six thovsand poands sterling, in a year. 
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which occasionally degenerates into coarseness. 
"When I took up the North Briton^'' says the 
celebrated Wilkes, " this paper was written by- 
two persons, Churchill and Lloyd, one a wit, the 
other a poet. I soon saw, that it could not go oa 
thus. I laid aside their fine writing, and begati 
to cry as loud as I could bawl: ' the Scotch I the 
Scotch! the Scotch!' Thus I turned out lord 
Bute/' In fact, the great strength of the news^ 
papers consists in the fVeqUent repetition of simple 
images, and arguments level to all capacities* 

This strength is immense in England : the power 
of the pumalists increases there daily, and becomes 
80 much tb6 mote formidable, becatt«e the wtiten 
6f this class are generally discontented with theft 
station in society. In fact the respect paid them 
b6ars no proportion to the actual power 4bey 
exercise, either from their talents, or ih)m the 
tremendous weapon they wield: a power, whidb 
the sj^lit of tnakihg cotntnon caui^ With our 
fellows ha^ doubled of late, for, though Opposed to 
tmother es members of a party^ they are united as 
jettrBali6t«> and the moment one of them is 
attacked in this capaCiij^, all Ms teileagosb, whait* 
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ever their opiDions may be, form an impenetrable 
phalanx around him. In America the power of 
the newspapers is still more formidable; and the 
dread they inspire sometimes deters men from 
entering into the career of public life, who, though 
zealous in the cause of liberty, are afraid of the 
torrent of invective, that the opposite party would 
pour on them or on their relations. 

The spirit of the French is perhaps better 

adapted than any other to newspaper writing, a 

speciesof literature, that requires most particularly 

quickness of perception, lively repartee, clear and 

rapid recapftulation. Transient as have been the 

mometats of liberty enjoyed by our journalists, 

and vicious ists our present legislation is, very 

remarkable talents have already been displayed 

by this class of writers, t seldom open one of out* 

periodical papers, without being struck with the 

elegance of style and sagacity of reasoning, that 

are observable in a great number of articles; and 

I have seen this opinioA shared by Englishmen, 

who, little acquainted with the progress France 

h&smade in this ckreer, could nbt avoid ^howitig 

M)me surprise, slightly tinctured with disdain. 
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But we are» nevertheless, pursuing a false sys-* 
tern in respect to newspapers. We have intro- 
duced the division of labour, where it is not 
merely useless but injurious. We separate poli- 
tical and literary journals from commercial, 
legal, and magisterial news, and from periodical 
collections relative to jurisprudence. But as 
few persons are able to subscribe for these dif- 
ferent publications, though they all more or less 
directly concern the citizens at large, it follows, 
that readers of each class remain ignorant of the 
subjects, that are not within the immediate sphere 
of their business or tastes, and the publicity of 
each is only partial. The country manufacturer 
has no knowledge of any improvements made at 
Paris, or in other parts of France, or it reaches 
him very tardily. The monied man in the metro- 
polis is ignorant of the ways in which his capital 
might be advantageously employed in the country. 
The decrees of our twenty-six royal courts are 
secrets to all but those who frequent them ; while 
a more extensive publicity would, perhaps, pre- 
vent a decree in opposition to one preceding it, 
or a decision contrary to common sense ; or would 
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prevent a counsellor from undertaking' a cause, 
for which he would afterward have to blush at 
the bar of public opinion. 

The' daily papers, the first object of which 
at present is to gratify the passions of their 
party, or amuse the idle, would acquire a more 
solid and useful character, when they became 
the depositaries of such a number of facts, 
and would be obliged to be cautious of asser- 
tions, to which these very facts would give 
the lie. 

An English newspaper is a kind of micro- 
cosm, in which all the circumstances that in- 
terest the community are displayed. We there 
see daily the debates in Parliament, the plead- 
ings of counsellors, and decisions of the courts, 
faithfully reported; not merely, as with us, in 
a few cases that may excite curiosity, or serve 
the views of a party, but in all causes, civil and 
criminal. The charges of judges, and simple af- 
fairs of police, have the same publicity. Strongly 
as differences of opinion are pronounced in this 
country, violently as polemics are exercised. 
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respect io Acts m cairied loo in; ior 4t jounubst 
to ▼entQce to frlaify them. JKever^ 4>r eoittx^ely 
ever, does the same debate in PariiemeeJU ^f ^hc 
mme^dsme ia aeoort ef Justice exhihit m aigyect 
whellj 4ifiSejreat» whee ceai ia papeip wiittea by 
i){^8ite parties. The fimt tbougbt4>f the aata- 
gooists'is taeettle the li«^ withifidelity; 

Speeches at 4:oun^ meetingy^ aftdatassembtim 
of the people of ^vei7.kia4» -wbetber n^cm, 
philanthropic, politioal, or^ca^meiieial; those ^rf* 
the East India Company, of the Common Cannoii 
of London, and of other >oorporate heiiieapf any 
Gonseqfaence, 4u:e fmhlished m the mewi^pafs. 
By rthesv, the jpovasDment makesJ»own ^e ooa- 
ditiaui .of its 4;00tniAls; the^aodidAte ftr e seat 
in P4udiameiit solkits .the ^^t»s of ^fdaetom mhI 
thanks 4us si;f{)paiite0 ibr .their .muaetionn ifnam- 
petitoss of »aU •kinds ecliihU itheir oleune, jaftd 
solicit ;sufficqges. The ttrths, jmmngf^ and 
deathly of j^raons rof ^wyr in^entpnc^ tbeir 
armalsjand.dapwtttreii^ >the icpoipaigrfMAeiiihted 
at Aheir hottsei^ 4ihe4east^f»roH^)itamws id tkeif 
bves, are dl knom, sail ^pMr m firint. The 
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i«|mrt% tliat Vie «ii)»^«(?fa w t)be Gc^ikti«^. Th^ 
Qwd i?Qq«ireik pi])))i»i^^ ns^ tl)«k bpdjr ijh^es. e«ei> 
oia^ili tb^ «pQo air; a^d efmry tf<e is sa 9ccu&- 
tQmfid to tbU 9y9t«Bik tJiA^ ^ven mje^ who ax^ tbe 
iUQ0t 9»fW^l4e on tbe poiat ,o£ kpI)Q^r never 
tltfiik of taking ofieAce at the jofa^ of vtuoh an> 
SM>tio9 or speech o^ay be the wl?j(3ct ia a news- 
paper* Inthi^ret^^^ejc^thereisth^saoijediffereiu:;^^ 
between the citizens of a free cauntry, and those 
who hav^ contracted the narrow habits imposed 
by despotism, as^ between the athleks^ inured to 
the exercii^es of tbe Gymnasium, and those men 
hrpugbt up in the shade^ <rmrgof$t^ of whom Greece 
in the days of its glory, spoke with so much 
QonteoQpt. 

P.erhapf^ we must except from this observation 
the leaders of the mode and of aristocratic futi-. 
lities. Drawiugr rooms resemble each other all, 
tbe world oyer; and of all the passions vanity, 
is the most uniform. People of this description 
syre much divided in their opinions on the liberty 

l2 
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of the press. If, on the one hand, they are flat- 
tered by the ciirio$ity thai appears to follow all 
their morements; by the daily publication of the 
names- and titles of the persons who dine with 
them, of the dresses of llieir wives and daughters 
at a ball or a levee; of the number of the game 
they have killed, and I know not how many such 
trifles; on the other hand, their delicate sus- 
ceptibility dreads the rude touch of the news- 
papers. It is even probable, that in the c<nifiict 
between these two points of vanity the liberty of 
the press would be worsted, if the habits of the 
citizen did not happily get the better of the 
weaknesses of the man of the worid. 

As to the aristocracy of the court, considered 
as a political party, a great change has taken 
place within these few years in its system, if not 
in its sentiments. Formerly it was a decided 
enemy to the liberty of the press: now it finds- it 
more advantageous, to turn it to its own pur- 
poses, and to let loose hired journalists against 
the friends of liberty, while at the same time it 
harrasses with prosecutions writers of opinions 
opposed to its own. The English aristocracy is 
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not alone in having made this fine diacoyery ; and 
ia this respect other countries, are completely ofk 
alevel with Great Britain. . 
' To our honour^ however, it may be said, that 
we have nothing comparable . in violence tod 
1>aseness to such a paper as John BuU; and/it is 
a phenomenon inexplicable to me, that public 
opinion has not long ago done exemplary justice 
on the infamous calumnies, which this journal 
vomits at pleasure against the best men in Eng* 
land. 

The liberty of the press has recently escaped 
one of the greatest perils, with which it was ever 
threatened. A society was formed in London, 
under the unworthily usurped title of the Consti-- 
tutional Association, to prosecute at the joint 
expence of the subscribers every work, which it 
might think proper to term a libel against religion 
or the state. You will easily conceive the danger 
of such an institution : its members being freed 
from the restraint of public opinion by not 
appearing under their own names, it would 
prosecute without fear writings, that the crown 
lawyers would be ashamed to attack openly ; and 
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JMnis flup tfae Ibwrilations^ tlie liberty enjoy^t 
hf 06#spsqp€ir&» of which pabli^ shxmt is oiie -rf 
the greatest securities. SUt liberty is tik^ tiios^ 
Vivacious plants, the jvowetAil v^geOatioft of which 
Itiies the weeds, that se^m as if they would stop 
4heir growth. Tht Otmstkmipnal Assomtim cculi 
not staAd against the inectitude of the moral scpise 
Mat ih^ Puglish; a jury did it justice; k has 
4WIm into fcohtettiptf and will soon be forgottea, 
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LETTER IX- 



Aei^paj»#»v. — The frecMlit^ ^ti^i conHnuid. 

I WAS astonished, as well as you, in one of my 
former letters, that some of our politicianl^ were 
capable of conceiving an idea of prohibiting the 
press from mentioning any circumstance in pri- 
vate life, and not allowing a writer accused to 
prove the truth of the facts related by him. 
Nothing better displays the faultiness of such an 
idea, than the state of the English law in this 
respect, and the habits that have arisen from it. 

The law of defamation is so vague, and at the 
same time so severe, in England, that Bentham 
pleasantly defines a libel to be — " Any ^ag, 
which any body, for any reason, dislikes." 

Nothing so lax can mtisfy tbofie» wihose system 
I am obliged to combat. The BngUsh Iftw gon 
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even beyond their wishes: it divines in some 
measure their most secret thoughts. 

This is not all : it offers him, who thinks him* 
self injured, two modes of obtaining reparation. 
He may bring an action of damages, or institute 
a criminal prosecution. In the latter case, as the 
crime consists, in the eyes of the law, not in 
having defamed an individual, but in having dis- 
turbed the public peace ; and as the peace may 
be disturbed by a well-founded allegation, as 
readily as by a calumny, the writer accused is 
not allowed to prove the truth of the facts.* 

On the contrary, in the case of a civil action, 
which re8olve$ itself into damages, the plaintiff 
must prove, that he has suffered injury in his 
person or reputation; and hence the defendant 
has a right to plead the t)ruth of the facts he has 
alleged* This is termed pleading 9l justification. 
In this case the defendant gain^ a verdict, if he 
can establish th^ trpth of the facts, which he may 



* Some judges have gone so far as to assert, that [truth 
enhances the criminality of a libel, as it is more likely than 
; ffds^hood t9 occasion a breach of the peace, TV*. 
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adduce witnesses to prove : and here we have 
the application of this maxim of the English law, 
that the plabtiff must, come into court with clean 
hands, must , be rectus in curia^ according to the 
legal phrase. 

Every one is at liberty to choose between these 
two modes of obtaining justice. It would seem 
natural, then, to suppose, that in all cases, but 
particularly when the defamation turns on cir- 
cumstances in private life, preference would be 
given to a criminal prosecution, which does not 
expose the plaintiif to the vexation of finding his 
conduct sifted, commented upon, and often even 
held up to public derision, by the counsel of the 
defendant. 

By no means : recourse is commonly had to a 
civil action; and the reason is very simple. The 
mere fact of preferring that species of process, in 
which all proof of the truth of the facts is pro- 
hibited, would produce in the minds of the jury 
and of the public a prejudice unfavourable to the 
.plaintiff. Every one will say, the assertion must 
be well-founded, since he will not consent to its 
discussion : and the plaintiff, even if he gain his 
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tM^f will filid his repiitation more injured by 
tte ti4ftl> than by th6 d^ibtsAien knelt* 

I am fal: ftoni tbinkm^, that the truth of the 
fedts alo»e Is fioffidiBtit^ td 6i^iiiAt hkn w4io proves 
it> to a verdict. This is allowing a privilege to 
^tefematioh (bimded on (ictoafl circumstances; a 
4«AAnaUicm sometimes mom dangerous and im» 
MOrd thail t^Riny itself, But the gfeaiter the 
iM^ght of this t*ettiark, the more extraordinary is 
the {M^ference given to a dvil action over a cri«* 
feikisl pitose^utioU; 

I dlfT^l oti fhis iHrattical tosw^ io fho amme*- 
ou's systetn I aft pdiMing ttttt td y<mii a'dyidtem; 
^hiih, in ^mending to A<e6 ^e boAf ^ «itiheiift 
at large from the control of public i^nUmi to 



* is t»»e^ bf kttportaiice» ehfacr fim tfaf vdNrt of th« 4iM, 
or more partioularly from the rank in society of him who is Uie 
subject of it, it sometimes occurs, that application is made to 
ihe Court of K4ti^'s ScfVlbh Ibr 'k «riiiillbftl |l»Mktftiota hy ^$0f 
atv^mrniOim* -Hie plaiotiff must then beigin by nakiog affir 
darit of the falsehood of the facts aHeged against him. But, 
6tk the bthet ISatfd, the deJf^ndtttit is aHo#ed to xionAhA tiieih : 
tad, iin geoeriJ, tfiecdart jgraats tiie i^finimiUaih Irithout any 
nice examination of the contradictory assertions, unless, indeed, 
(he Iruth of the facb api^ears to It incoQtrovettiM6; 
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which persons in dffice alone "should be amenable, 
\^otrid entourage among us that timidity of toihd 
and manners, which ofiets ka obstacle to the 
establishiment of liberty much more dangferous 
than the malfeVoleUfce or igtbrance of the pbsses- 
isors of authority. 

li is to be observed also, that this distinction 
between public and private life, so strong^^ 
marked whiete those, who bcctipy no place at 
tfaie appointment of govemnient; are disinhierited 
of all righfts, or at least destitute of all political 
tccup&tion, losiefe its6lf by iUipei'ceptible degrees 
in the happy Countries, whfere every citizeA 
is connected in k thousand Ways with thte ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the community. We 
may even say, that there is no Etiglishman, who 
xnay not consider himself as a public character, 
Nt> kiiid (tf life, from the gravest to the most 
frivolote, from the most recluse to the most 
publiC) can absttact itself from the etnpire of 
t)pinion and the piercing eye t)f the journalist. 
Does a landholder retire into the countiy, and 
live in the bosom of his fkmlly ; unconnected as 
he may choose to remain with general politics, he 
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caDuot refuse to participate in the affairs of kis 
county or his parish; he will be a member of 
some agricultural or other association; he will 
take a part in some philanthropic meeting: hence 
his neighbours^ his colleagues, will have a right 
to judge of his conduct, and this judgment will 
pass iato the newspapers. Is he a man of fashion, 
running after frivolous pleasures alone: he wiH 
be the steward of some ball, the arbitrator in a 
wager, the umpire of a race course : this is suffi- 
cient to place him at the bar of the public, by 
which these diversions have been witnessed ; he 
cannot escape from the omnipresence of the press; 
and if the vanity of the man of the world may 
sometimes be hurt by it, the conscience of die 
citizen is purified and strengthened. 

The publication of a newspaper in England is an 
undertaking that requires a large capital, and a 
degree of activity, of which scarcely any other 
kind of speculation can give an idea. The promp- 
titude, with which an account of the meetings of 
public bodies is printed, confounds the imagi- 
nation. A speech of Brougham, Macintosh, or 
Canning, scarcely delivered at six o'clock in the 
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afteraooD^ will be read by all London before ten 
Sit night ; and we may almost literally say^ that a 
member. of parliament addresses himself to the 
iTrhole nation. 

It has often happened, that I have been in the 
bouse of commons till two or three in the morning, 
and on rising to breakfast have received a full and 
faithful account of the debate, that had lasteomore 
than eight hours. I have witnessed a fact even still 
more extraordinary . I was present a whole morn- 
ing at a county meeting, forty miles from London; 
c^me post to town ; and on my return found an ac- 
count of the meeting, and asummary of the speeches 
I had heard, already published in an evening 
paper. Short-hand writers standing in the openair, 
pressed on all sides by a tumultuous crowd, had* 
taken notes with a peneil on loose papers, with 
which messengers ready to receive them hastened 
to London, as page after page was filled. 

The editors of newspapers spare neither trouble 
nor expense, to procure information with all the 
speed possible. If any unforeseen event occur 
after the distribution of a paper, a second, a third, 
and even a fourth or fifth edition is printed, which 
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hawkers, funushed with large tin hotn^ t«ateii to 
cry throughout all the streeta of the oapital.* 
The application of the stesun-eAgiae to pnating 
presses enables papers to be worked off wifb^ a 
rapi(Uty« ^ which our best workmen £M1 very 
short, and the extraordinary promptitude of con- 
veyance still farther increases th^ poworful action 
of newspapers. Thirty hours after the close of a 
debate in parliament, an account of it is published 
in the city of York, two hundred milen from Lon- 
don. At the time of the celebrated trial of Hunt« 
at Manchester, a summary of the proceedings in 
the court appeared in the London papers, even 
before the letters by post from Manchester were 
distribiited. The Ti$nei alone had three expresses 
on the road. 

The extreme rapidity of all the movements of 
the social machine is one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of England, and of those that strike foreigners 
with astonishment, whether they contemplate it 
in the material or the political world. Horses 
cleave the air; orders are executed in an instant; 



* This practice is now probibited by act of parliament, on the 
plea of its being a nuisance. Tr. 
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busbms of tiie greytot consisijiftence it tnn9tfitod 
ia a few Umb or a &w ivords; .scacoely is <)dBe 
quMtioa JMerMting to tka public discussed, before 
suiothfir of oqiudr infidfirtaiiGe sMcceeds iti cwiliaa- 
tion seems to prpoeed* at fuU gallop. Yet evi^iy 
thing is cowluQted wkhouA noke, and without 
bustle: all have their places so well marked out» 
^ir path traxied a^ clearly befoce them^ that all 
thoaa trials, all those fluotuatioiis, that coDMune 
so much time wd power in eountries not so. welli 
organized, aiA wholly: avoided. 

With cegaod to political news publicity is so 
much a common right, that a minister frequently 
sends what he receives to the newspapers, even 
before he communioates it to his colleagues. I 
was aceidentaUy at the office in Downing street* 
when a diplomatist recently landed in Bngland> 
and quite iresh from the school of Ratisbon, came 
to ai>k lord Gestlereagh if he had received any 
new^ — " New^ ! " answered his lordship : *' yea 
certainly, and very important news: here is the 
seeond edition pf the Courier just published ; read 
it, and you will know all I know." Never in my 
life shall I forget the countenance of the diplo- 
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matist, stupified at being acquainted in such a 
simple manner with what was to be known by all 
the world. *' What ! '' his looks seemed to say ; 
** not a note> not a memorandum, not^iing official, 
only a newspaper to send to my court! I shall 
neither ha^ the honour of secrecy, nor the plea- 
sure of indiscretion." 

There is no country in Europe where the trade 
of embassador is more simple than in England ; 
and where all the artifices, all the pretended skill 
of diplomacy, would be more useless. All that a 
stranger can know he may learn by reading atten- 
tively the journals of the opposite parties : and as 
to the facts or projects, which it is of importance 
to the government to conceal, no questions, no 
intrigue, no artifice of spies can discover them. 
The small number of persons employed by minis* 
ters renders an indiscretion almost impossible: 
and there are cabinet secrets, that are transmitted 
from one administration to another of the- most 
opposite opimons and principles, without ever 
being betrayed by party jealousies, or in the heat 
4>f parliamentary debate. 

Thie larger the portion given to publicity, the 
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more impenetrable is what it is thought proper to 
refuse it. This is not applicable to political ques- 
tions alone, but to all the affairs of life. 

The limits between what is exposed to discus^ 
sion, and the points on which it is forbidden to 
touch, are traced by public opinion with a degree 
of nicety, that may appear at first view over- 
strained ; but the justice of which we are never- 
theless compelled to acknowledge. A man who 
would patiently suffer his simplest actions, bis 
slightest words, to be censured with asperity, 
attacked with violence, or even ridiculed without 
mercy, would take offence at the slightest sus- 
picion of the sincerity of his intentions, or the 
disclosure of a fact of no importance, if the 
knowledge of it were acquired by an indiscretion. 
The reason is, in the first case his conduct only is 
attacked ; and a man's conduct, even in private 
life, is more or less the property of the community : 
while, in the second, we penetrate into the domains 
of conscience, or the sanctuary of friendship. The 
public opinion in this respect is perfectly equi-- 
table; and the complaints of a man, who felt 
himself thus offended, would be ardently sup- 
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jmi^d rwf» ;)>9 ithQse w\^o wpt^ ^e (be fart)te«t 
4WP)$K?1)WK;4R9 |S«q4 f^iU :%(>^W2Hk1 the iDdiyidual. 

The mt§ni(9u*«e b?^^ep m^ jaj^ >mw :» 
Epgla^d isoftoQrrude, btttialw9ys juibt; jwi the 
MiVie of right is cpmipoa to all classes junii 94} 
i^p^iioos. It is ^e .naturjsl quality, the uv^tinftt, 
Bn we iD^y say, of every JgngUshman. 

The ioserti^a of .advertisements relative ;tp 
bQsiness forms a considerable part of the profit 
of an English, newspaper. This branch of r^veAUie 
for the l^mes alone produces, I am told,, more than 
^birty thousand pounds sterling a year. The ad* 
vantage of the most extensive publicity is so fully 
appreciated by the merchant, the shopkeeper, the 
ni^nufacturer, and every one who is desirous of 
selling the produce ef his labour, or calling atten* 
tiop tp a new undertaking, that no egi:pense la 
spjared to pron^ote this object. I have hear^ ap 
instopqe of a bookseller, who in 9 single y^v 
expended <£*5950p sterling in advertisementfs. 
Prequent as these insertions in the newspaposs 
are, they do not if atisfy the activity of the mercan* 
tile world: there ia.np invention to yrlpld^ itdo^f 
ivqt xecur to draw orpniirds of custpmers. One im 
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his name and address in gigantic characters posted 
on the walls from Dover to the extremity of Scoitf 
land. Another, not content with these stationary 
announcements, employs constantly living and 
moving advertisements, the sons of tpil, whose 
sole business is to parade through the most popu^ 
lous streets of large towns, with a huge printed 
paper on a board at the top of a pole. 

The English, so simple in their manners, so ta* 
citurn and circumspect in their conversation, have 
recourse on these occasions to a superfluity of 
bombastic puffs, that would not disgrace the elo* 
quence of a quack in the public square of Naples. 
This practice is so common, that it has even re* 
ceived a particular name, lie art of puffing. But 
no sooner has a shopkeeper or manufacturer ac- 
quired any repute, than the national character 
re-appears. The sentiment of his own dignity, 
pride if you will, occasions the disappearance of 
all this scaffolding : his name on his door in small 
characters is deemed by him a sufficient recom- 
mendation; and, after having long courted the 
public, secure of his future success, he proudly, 
waits till the public comes to him. The quackery 

ji2 
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at the outset was only a judicious calculation, one 
of the conditions necessary to the success of a 
well-combined speculation. 

I am afraid my letters will appear to you too 
desultory ; and that you will accuse me of a total 
want of order and method. Idleness is perhaps 
the sole cause of this fault, and I must submit to 
your censure, or intreat your indulgence. But I 
am not without a motive in following the clue of 
my memory, without attempting a more philoso- 
phical course. England, it is true, displays large 
masses, which the observing eye may seize; but 
to take them in at one view, it must be stationed 
at a distance. On coming near, on penetrating 
into the country itself, and this is the aim of our 
correspondence, we find ourselves in the midst of 
a crowd of eccentricities, contrasts, anomalies of 
every kind, the sinuosities of which it is neces- 
sary to trace. Thus on looking closely at the 
picture of a great master, whose style we would 
study, the groupes, which, from a certain point of 
view, formed the most harmonious whole, appear 
only a mixture of colours thrown together at 
random. 
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Varioiss as antdM ofaj^cte, th^tha puUic papers 
W fingkod eoorbracct Utemture JB nearly^eotdpded 
fioMi tl^tm; and I think, joot ivritfaont reiBon. 
3iiaile]iediDfipaM afid:tiaie, ia the fagith^ P^f^ 
#f it 49iif^upa^ iitexsmy .ciiti<nmn ianeceasariiy 
Jcimfeuf «iA avfitffiQitd : ia udduMes tlyielf tp 
ymriiY i«r idlmoM ; «Dd Ao give or aaceifte iq[iplauae 
wikl^ ^vif ttmmyisijDi vAodb it is aBobiikms. If 
»fm9mp^f it befiome anoM seaiom; if it Mek 
to penetrate into the depths of thought ; it iq>p(}ais 
liediant^jp fipd ^>60i^tic, an4 MWia imt of {dace : 
|rou<aei^m tp M»e »<opU#g9 |Me$M»Qr, wiio bfta loat 
Jums^tf IP » ^y AwftoQ^ly- .?j(IPt»> »tH)ye fdl 
^00^ i»at%» ^$(94 tbp |pv ];€i^9«lip«a jioinediately 
4lpv;il)g irom^l^Am^ ma Twh|^4ihe C;9gU9h p»ldic 
jjiatly .jfegwrp in ,,a .naw^api^r. It ip tp more 
MPi|)l« ^oUpQjtiwnB, i^Rp^Dg at iloaAg^ wt^rvate, 
Iha^ it h«us qpcpiM^ far ipforfnatiftn^fif ||t^ progress 
of Jliteistttiis »ad plM]la»()^2r* 

Tli93je;S(4teptions, ^ eWJbich tbe E^Mmrgh Re- 
viep wsfi :tb^ fijrat, effected ^ kinfd .ofTia¥(4?it^on m 
the intellectual world. Hitherto, Uteiary journals 
were upthiiM: tivt bofi]cMUera' advartiaeiDonts, in 
which every publisher had the works he brought 
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out praised as he thought proper. The Edia- 
burgh Review began a new era : men of leammg, 
thinking men, politicians of the first rank, united 
together, not merely to give an account of this 
or that book, but to render a certain system of 
principles ^and ideas triumphant. Their talents 
and perseverance were crowned with success : 
they' had imitators and rivals, and reviews are 
now become a real intellectual and political 
engine. 

I shall not trespass on your time, by speaking 
to you of these different reviews, with which you 
are as well acquainted as myself: I shall not even 
dwell on those that may be considered as the or- 
gans of the three great parties by which England 
is divided.* I shall merely call your attention to 
a feature common to them all : this is, in giving 
an account of the principal woiks that appear, 
they do not so much attempt to analyse them, 
and judge of them separately, as to unite in one 
point of view all publications of a similar kind ; 

* The Bdinburghrtbe Quarterly, and the Westminster Re- 
view. 
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and discuss with energy the subjects on whick 
they treat. In fact, this is the point that truly 
concerns the public: this forms and daily aug- 
ments that homogeneous mass of just and positive 
notions, which canofot be too ^strongly pointed 
out as one of the most essential characteristics of 
England. 
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Of PubRc Mettingt. 

A MAN of wit said : '' The language of despotism 
is, ' mind your own concerns :' that of liberty is, 
' attend to things that don't concern you/ " In 
this pithy form he announced a grand truth. 

The constant aim of despotism is, to isolate 
every thing that exists ; to make two portions of 
^ the human species, one of which shall enjoy in 
idleness the pleasures of power without control ; 
while the other, devoted for ever to particular 
employments, shall trace, like the ox, one uniform 
furrow. In a free country, on the contrary, 
nothing that affects any class of citizens, can be 
foreign tp the rest of the community. There is 
not an Englishman, however humble the rank 
in which he was born, who is not justly entitled 
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to think, that his opinion is of some weight in the 
affairs of his country ; and, reciprocally, there is 
no individual so exalted, as for his daily conduct 
to be exempt from the examination and judgment 
of the public. 

With us publicity is considered as an extreme 
resource, an uUima ratio populi, to which we have 
recourse only in desperate cases, and after having 
exhausted all other means of attaining our object. 
If persons engage in an undertaking of public or 
private coacern, they always found their hopes 
of success on the disposition of men in power • 
business is. conducted in the closet of the minister, 
or in the drawing-room of some man of weight. 
While there is any chance of succeeding through 
favour, it would appear rude or indiscreet to 
speak out, and call on the public to judge of our 
griefs or projects. In England publicity is a 
matter of common right : men address themselves 
to the opinion of the public at once : this is the 
first power, the support of which they solicit ; 
and even men desirous of treating with govern- 
ment would begin by seeking popularity, well 
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knowing it would be for die interest of tbeir* 
doibitioD. 

Is an abuse to be reformed, an improvement to 
be introduced, a right to be claimed^ a new 
institution to be founded? whether it concern 
religion, morality, liberty, or the public wealth, 
the first indispensable step is to enlighten public 
opinion on the point in question. The attempt 
to fix the public attention is begun by writiiig, 
pamphlets or paragraphs in the newspapers. TheH- 
a few people of note form a committee, and pre^ 
pare a string of resolutions, which are submitted^ 
to general discussion. When agreed so fear, a- 
meeting is called, either in the open air, or in 
one of the large rooms adapted to the purpdfle»> 
which are to be found in almost every large town 
in England. A chairman, called on by the public 
voice, presides over the meeting : the resolutions 
are discussed^ and put to the vote; and, amid 
the most stormv debates, a certain fainiliarity 
with the. foimi of deliberation^ common to all 
classes of the people, maintains order, and pro- 
tects the rights of the minority. 
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• Frequently, at these meetings, orators before 
nnknown appear in public for the first time, and 
display talents, that perhaps pave the tvdy for 
their future admission to the senate. The next 
day their speeches are printed in all the news- 
papers, and resound throughout all England. 
The first meeting gives rise to others, men's minds 
lire enlightened and warmed, and the public opi<» 
llion acquires a degree of force, any resistance to 
which would be useless. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the 
English set so high a value on the right to as-* 
semble for the discussion of public affairs, and 
place it in the first rank of their constitutioaat 
prerogatives. The right of petitioning, as they 
conceive it, is nothing but the right of meeting to 
deliberate on the requests or complaints express^ 
in the petition ; for the houses of Parliament are 
not expected to decide like judges on every 
requisition addressed to it. Particular cogm^ 
2ance is taken of a petition, only when it is made 
the subject of a motion by some one of the mem-> 
bers. The right of introducing a subject is not 
given indiscriminately to the public at largf^. 
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which would be a confusion of power leading td 
anarchy. But what is justly required is, that 
public opinion should enjoy the utmost latitude 
in forming and expressing itself. Now frequent 
and numerous public meetings are indispensable 
to this. It is truly ridiculous to speak of liberty 
in a country, where every periodical meeting of 
more than twenty persons is illegal without the 
sanction of government ; and this article of our 
laws is one of a thousand proofs of the melan- 
choly truth, that the imperial despotism still 
constitutes the basis of all our political system, 
and that the charter has scarcely modified its 
sur&ce. 

The right of meeting has undergone some re- 
strictions, at first under Mr. Pitt and subse- 
quently under lord Castlereagh, against which 
the opposition violently exclaimed. It has branded 
with the name of gagging bills the various acts, 
that set certain limits to the exercise of this 
right, as well as to other points of the liberties of 
the people ; and some novices among the liberals 
of the Continent have taken pride in asserting, 
that England was enslaved, ^n anxious jealousy 
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of the slightest infringement of the rights of the 
people inspires me with too much respect for 
them, to undertake the defence of the restrictive 
measures adopted by the English government. 
They are vexatious in several respects. But as 
it appears to me well worthy attention, to point 
out what the friends of liberty in England have 
considered as a serious stretch of authority, I 
will recapitulate some of the clauses of the act of 
1820, which laid a temporary restraint on the 
power of meeting in public ; and I believe you 
will exclaim with me: — ^Would to Heaven we 
were enslaved in the same way ! 

The act in question prohibits, it is true, every 
meeting of more than fifty persons in the open 
air, to discuss any question relative to religion, 
politics, or government : but the various excep- 
tions it allows to this prohibition leave to the 
right of meeting a latitude, that the most ardent 
friends of liberty would scarcely venture to claim 
for it in France. 

In fact, it excepts county meetings, and those 
of districts, provided they are convened by the 
lord lieutenant, governor,* sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
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or various other magistrates, according to local 
circumstances; or, lastly, by five justices of 
peace acting in concert. 

Equally excepted are meetings convened by a 
majority of the grand jury during the assizes; 
public meetings of the inhabitants of any city, 
borough, or corporation town, when called by the 
mayor, bailiff, or other civil officer, holding the 
supreme authority of the place. 

Observe here, that many of the magistrates, to 
whom the right of convening these meetings 
is allowed, are elected by the people, others are 
not removeable, and all exercise their offices 
gratuitously, and are chosen without distinction 
of party from those classes, who are rendered 
independent by their fortune and understanding : 
so that it is impossible for any serious grievance to 
arise, or any question of importance, without the 
persons whose interests are affected, or opinions 
wounded, being sure of making their complaints 
heard in a numerous meeting of their fellow- 
citizens. 

This is not all. None of the formalities I have 
pointed out are applicable to meetings composed 
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solely of the iphabitfiots of the parish where they 
•take place, meetings that may often consist of 
large numbers, owing to the populousness of 
many pa^shes, particularly those in or near 
(pities. All that is requisite in this case is, that 
the meeting be called by seven resident inha** 
bitants, and six days notice of it given to a justice 
of the peace. 

Lastly, to what penalty do persons render 
themselves liable by being present at an illegal 
meeting? None, if they separate^ when called 
upon so to do by a magistrate. It is only in cas9 
of resistance, that the law displays its rigours. 

Remark too, that the act, of which I have glveii 
you a summary, having in view only the pre- 
yentiqu of seditious meetings, or at least of large 
/usseoiblies in the open air, which might become 
4.ai)gerous in a moment of effervescence, no idea 
pcqurred of applying them to the innumerable 
societies* that are meeting daily in all parts ol 
England, to consider matters of general utility. 

What an afflicting contrast does our legislation 
here exhibit ! In France, not only can no such 
^oqiety meet without the express permission of 
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government, that is to say, of the police; but the 
small number of those tolerated enjoy with fear 
and trembling a precarious existence, of which 
the slightest caprice may deprive them. 

In a country, where every thing is treated 
publicly; where every thing is subjected to dis- 
cussion, from the most important questions of 
legislation, to the slightest of local affairs ; the 
talent of speaking must naturally be an object of 
universal ambition. At school, and even in their 
play, children exercise themselves in political 
eloquence. At Eton and Westminster, they fre- 
quently form a little house of commons, subjected 
to regulations similar to those of the parliament. 
When at the university, the young men unite in 
debating societies, where questions of history, 
philosophy, legislation, and political economy, 
are discussed in form. At these, are frequently 
developed the germes of the greatest talents : and 
an orator, whose eloquence will some day be 
the pride of England, may have felt the first 
spark of his genius elicited by the applauses of his 
fellow-students. 

These debating societies are not confined to 
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the wealthy and enlightened classes: a taste for 
•them is found in all ranks. At London, and in other 
large towns, there are public debating societies, 
where persons pay for admission. The question 
is posted up at the door; and for a shilling any 
casual passenger may enter, and take a part 
in the debates, from which the politics of the day 
are not excluded, and where the Holy Alliance 
itself has been more than once the subject of 
irreverent jests. I never had an opportunity of 
being present at one of these meetings, which 
I regret: but J am assured, that it is not un* 
common to hear at them popular orators,^ endued 
- with a flow of speech, energetic, if not correct, 
and capable of making an impresision on their 
auditory. 

The debating societies however are merely sup- 
. plementary, and not essential parts of the system: 
» but all the institutions, that constitute the basis of 
the social order, as juries, managing committees, 
municipal councils, parochial and county meet- 
ings, and elections, presume habits of speaking, 
and a knowledge of the forms of deliberation. 
We scarcely find a man, that has received any 
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^edttcftlion, ^^iiior4o«s ilwowbow to preside fat 
itriMetiig, #rectit8ideh«ie»» mid||^t ^quettioiis 
toidie voteitmdiveiitNKkr. iTl^ere^are.iadiapw- 
i%fMeiW>tm» ip r(d9pect \o tjius, cwhioh aie no 
fMailiaritoiUietf^QpJe of.^qfl^d* t^nt-Bp-ooe 
jMmild Umk 0f;«i2^]H»gaheincan'^a)p9ect6f 6tii4y:; 
T^rbile ! v^tlv us, thqy ^ wj^ f bave . ^own old m . qur 
tdeUberatire la^semblies r still reinaia ^igoMant ef 
them. 

Xhe.cpotras^s of the JSngUsh character ikoifr 
I themselves, no where )So.wb4msi«ially ;as>at pnUic 
.meetiogs. I koQw: a vamk, ;i9yho9e timidity si 

1 cMifAi^y is scarcely equalled by tb&t of a/gir lef 
^Atta, y^ho in a dravriiig room ^would net 

2 ansvirer the simplest question without MushingMid 
confusion, yet if invited to give his opjniion .at ;a 
pabl^ixieetiiig would rise without hesitation^ and 
apoak -for more than an hour in an easy and 
CQptQUs style before ;thousands of his felfleiw 
citizens. 

Written speecbeo, prohibited in^parlkment fay 
its i:ule3, are equally .<ao by custom in eveny 
^otber assembly. To speadc in.public, and to spesdc 
:extempore, are synonimo<;vs terms; .and the idea 
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^yf^tmybg retfdy dtaim up in tbe podeet Uie 
^eicprassion of sentiments/ that might urise'lrDm 
^^sireumstances yet to come, or of an opinion, ihat 
biigllt to'be formed frdm a discussion 'not yet 
%egtin, would appear the extreme of ridiculous- 
ness. No one supposes a person 6an find it 
difficult, to relate what he knows, or say what he 
•thinks: whoever expresses himself with simpli- 
•dity and modesty, obtains a favourable hearing, 
-and the sererity or the indulgence of the public 
is -apportioned with remarkable justice to what 
it has a right to expect irom the talents dr 
condition of the individaal. 

Public dinners are one of tbe most cbniinon 
occasions of the exercise of ortitory. The objedt 
*of these dinners is to keep up the spirit of a!n 
* association, or to encourage the 'study of somb 
science, by bringing together persons, who other- 
wise would have no opportunity of freely com- 
municating to each other their ideas; or to ke6jp 
alive political opinions, by celebrating the anni- 
versary of an important event, the birth 6f a gredt 
"Man, or the etection of a member of the' house of 
'teottitnolts'dear to his countiy. Nothing is more 

n2 
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original than these political dinners. Many times 
I have seen nearly three hundred persons seated 
at the same table, and electrified by the same 
sentiment, without the vivacity of their emotions 
preventing them from observing with the most 
methodical regularity all the usages established 
on such occasions. 

. A chairman is seated at the head of the table. 
No meeting takes place without this fonnality, 
which seems indispensable for securing order and 
regularity in every kind of discussion. The 
English of all classes have a remarkable tact 
in this respect ; and if a speaker deviate ever so 
jlittle from the established rules of decorum, a cry 
of chair! chair! resounds on all sides. This is a 
kind of appeal to the abstract idea of a president, 
informing him who executes the functions of one, 
that he is expected to maintain order, or restore 
the due state of the question. At the other end 
of the table sits the deputy<hairman, whose busi- 
ness is to preside, when the chairman himself is 
called upon to take a pavt in the debate; for 
there are two invariable a^ioms,^ one, that the 
meeting must never be without a head, the other. 
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that the person who is officiating as president 
cannot act as a party in the debate at the same'^ 
time. When will these first rudiments of all * 
deliberative assemblies become familiar tons? - 
On the right hand and left of the dftiirman/ places ^ 
are reserved for those orators who will be invited 
to speaks or for those on whom it is wished to 
confer a mark of distinction. 

At the dessert, when the cloth is removed, 
according to the custom yet pretty general in 
England, a master of the ceremonies, standing 
behind the president's chair with a glass in his 
hand, informs the company, that the toasts are 
going to commence. It is usual to begin with 
the king, then the duke of York and the ariny, 
then the duke of Clarence and the navy, either 
with plaudits or in silence, according to the oc- 
casion or sentiments of the meeting. Then come 
the toasts appropriate to the occasion of the 
meeting, as the health of the member whose 
election is celebrated. '• Gentlemen, fill your 
glasses," cries the master of the ceremonies : 
after which he gives three times three huzzas. 
These are repeated in a low voice by all the 
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CQmg^y*; aad it ii^ only at the ninth thai the 
e&thvsiasm, even ifit beat fit&heighjt, allows iteelf 
to bi?ak out in shouts ami p^a^ts.. H9 whose 
health has^fbpen (drunk then rises^ sta^dS:Upoa hisr 
chair, or, on th^taUe itself, amid the plates and 
gljEuises, aB4 th^re^ a^erhaving^etumed thanks to 
theafsemhlyi with an expr^ession of humility some- 
times much greater than is necessary, gives an 
accou9f;o£his conduct, recces the history of his 
P9tittcal life, or repeats in ft gayer, aad potpre striking 
form the opinions he.has de^iifered in pjsudiament. 

M ffeeting^iof 4hi&: kind ^ bavei.been .deliFered * 
%qfPfifi£ik^ xx^oe/t inemorablesp^^ohe^ of Brougham, 
IVfBckiQtiOshi and Gannipgi Tji/^* eloqA;ienc^ of a> 
p(>litieiaii th9n.bQCpn1ea.tbe prop^iity of »those who t 
hfMSihin}; th^y adopt it; they imbue themselves > 
with hiSiid^as; Imis no longer auim^tgjnaryrbeingv 
toithMtV} Mis their comrade, their gue^t; theyliave ^ 
head ttha :80und of his < voice, and observed . the > 
espressiofiiof hJACOHRtenance. Thenoe^rward the, 
ctDiif xioft betwieen j^he member and his constituents , 
a$WM^ r a: new 1 interest : the iqau jenfiobles by 
his-poiHtig^.orjtalants the peopleof hisnative,town», 
oi(theiicpFpi)ra(ipiv that h{(s adopted him. 
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One orator succeeds another; fresh toasts are 
drunk with three times three; and speech follows 
speech, till late at night, without the crowd of 
guests appearing tired of them, even though they 
have gradually descended^ «top:^ step to orators 
of very ordinary abilities; so many charms has a 
political life for the citizenB-of a free country. 

The most solemn dinners are those of the lord 
mayor, given in the Guildhall at London. The 
hiatorical -events of ^wfaieh the place reminds us/ 
the immeow numbelr'of guestSj* the dresses of old 
times,', thje banners displayed, the musie^ the 
floufisli of trumpets et every toaM^ all give these 
assemblies a character of grandeur and originality, 
to which nothing on the Continent affords aiiyr 
retfemblanoe. 

Perhaps I should now speak to you of the reli- 
gVHis' and- philanthropic meetiD^, that aet so- 
gi;eat a part in the social organization of England : - 
but every thing relating to the religious state of this i 
cauntty is of toa high importance to be treated of * 
incidentally, and I shall defer it to a future time, if 
you continue to feel interested in my^ corres*^ 
pondence. 
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County Meetings. 

Of all the public assemblages of persons in Eng- 
land, perhaps none are so striking to a stranger as ' 
county meetings. These are usually held in the ^ 
open air, in a market place, a court befare a to^0m- 
hall, or some frequented public walk; for the 
number of persons collected by interest or curio- * 
sity is too great, for any public room to contain 
them. And in fact, though the freeholders of the 
county are the only persons who have a right to 
vote at them, almost any one, that chooses to 
be present, is admitted without distinction. The 
business is not to decide as legislators or judges ' 
on positive rights or interests, but to consult, or 
to guide the opinions of the many. 

I will give you the best idea of the effect these 
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meetings must produce, by describing one at 
virhich I'was^ present. Particular circumstances 
hairing rendered it sufficiently curious, you will 
find the account of it not uniuterestiug. 

In the autumn -of 1822, .the fall in the price of 

corn, and the high rents of farms let on lease 

during, the war, when the price of wheat was 

exorbitant, had plunged the agricultural class into 

a state of distress and alarm. This distress, which 

was greatly exaggerated, and was merely temjpo- 

rary, as eyeots proved, ^was not indeed altogether 

unfounded at that period. Landholders, who had 

increased their expenditure in proportion to the 

rise of their rents, did not readily consent to 

relinquish, any of the gratifications of their luxury: 

the farmers, who, seduced by the! high price of 

produce, had taken.leases, the conditions of which 

they were unable to fulfil, complained bitterly : 

the day labourers were without employment, or 

could' not obtam adequate wages. Murmurs 

arose firom all quarters; and nothing was heard 

but the voice of distress amid a country, in the 

most flourishing state that the imagination can 

conceive. 
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In ow continental monarchies the people khow^r 
scarcely. any alternative but tame submi8sion>*.or 
revolt; The greatest injustice is patiently bor]iie> 
by them, or they quarrel with government oiii. 
account of those evils^ which it is least in/ .its 
power to prev^it. It is not thus* in England* 
When any class of the community suffers, itris 
fwm: its own efforts in the first place> that it seeks • 
the aUeviation of the evil: speeches are mad€> . 
writings published, and meetings held, tiU tha^^ 
required remedy is found, or the natural ^course of f 
titne brings things to their proper level; and, ifif 
we may be allowed a i common compaitison,.^! 
lujiOTSA Iket compofiere TAuris, the whole' country-: 
exibita the iihage- of iein ant-hilL Does any acci* 
dent disturb dts economy? we instantly see the * 
whole' republic in motion, and. it does not rest, tiil^ 
the common edifice is reconsttncted^ 

At the tim^ of which. I am speakmg^ in almost t 
aU the counties of England' :meetings* were heM, . 
t# discuss the means of improving the condi«- 
tion of the agricultural class, the lan^ interests 
Numerous petitions were addressed to the house - 
of commons ; and almost all concluded withcaUing j 
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f«r sureform of parliament, asort of panacea, which 
few think of when Ac country is in a prosperous 
8tate». but from which wondrous effects, are 
expected, when it experiences any difficulties. 

The meeting, at which J^was present was4hatof. 
the county of Kent^ one of the most important in?. 
the kingdom, from its eJttent^ its wealth, and its » 
population. The inhabitants of this county, pjroud 
of some ancient prerogatives, still emphatically, 
style themselvi^s. Mm. of Kent.* The meeting was 
h#ld in: the* town< of r Maidstone, .five and thirty 
nules fronv Londom I set off in the morning with . 
Bome great landholders . of the county, whigs, . 
whose friendship> I.had the honouc of enjoying^. 
We pfi^sed thi;oug)i a wonderful richr country, ; and . 
on. ' all ports of the road . my , compfmions ^ were. . 
treated with. that • assiduous respect^, which, the t 
EngU&h .aristocracy obtains from all classes. o£. 



* The author is mistaken in this generaV appliea^tioii'Of tb44 
t&fmi Fewv Enfj^sb re^defs ave uqawara, 4ba^ Uie^eacandants., 
of the ancient natives of the county, who greatly distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to William the Conqueror, styk^' 
tbenseke* Menof Ktkt^hj way of distiiction*fr6mr|heiiioAsnp \ 
inhabitants, whom they call KentUhmtn^ Tr. 
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people, if they who possess the advantages of 
rank and fortune be not wholly 'destitute of per- 
sonal merit. On approaching Maidstone we met 
with a great number of land-holders and farmers, 
going to the meeting like ourselves, almost all of 
them on horseback; for, amid the pretended dis- 
tress of the country, there was scarcely a farmer, 
who did not consider one or two saddle-horses . 
among the necessaries of life. 

We alighted at an inn, where we found some of • 
the persons'of greatest consequence in the vicinity * 
already met in committee. A draft of a petition * 
had been prepared the day before; in which the ^ 
grievances of the agricultural class were enume- 
rated, next a reduction of taxes was called fot,. as 
well as measures to raise the price of corn, and ' 
lastly a reform of parliament was demanded, as ' 
the only remedy of all the evils of the state. This < 
project seemed calculated to satisfy the wishes of 
the most democratic. It was then discussdd, 
slight amendments were made in it, and prepara- 
tions to submit it to the general meeting, every 
thing inducing a presumption, that it would be . 
adopted there without opposition. 
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' The how of: meeting arrived, and we went 
down to the marjket-place. It was market-day : 
some thpusands ^of people were already as- 
sembled : all the. windows of the adjacent houses 
* were -filled ( with spectators: with the noise of 
the crowd werp mingled the lowing of oxen, the 
bleating of sheep,: &i^d all the confused bustle of 
.buying and: selling. The impatient multitude 
thronged , round some carts ^.place^ for the con- 
; venience of, the speakers, and across one of which 
were ' the >tw.o. deal boards, serving as the chair 
and desk of the sheriff, who presided at the meet- 
ing.; Somq got up on the wheels, others mounted 
. on ladders, . in .the most awkward and dan- 
. geroysr positions,: that they might be certain of 
not losing a word of what was said ; so extremely 
sensible are the lower classes of people in Eng-. 
> land, of the pleasures of political eloquence. 
4 But a^iidall this ; bustle, the carts, one ex- 
.cepted,' remained, empty. No person, even of 
. those most. greedy of the pleasures of the day, 
.thought of scaling them; though there were no 
armed men present to guard them,, no decree 
. prohibiting access. ** For whom are those places 
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'reserved ?" ^Mud I to t(he p€Koii next^ ne. ^' *For 

'AegenHemm,*' tmswevedhe. Now who were tlie^e 

-^gentkmenl Wefe they ^ririleged persons^ who 

« could claim this marie of honottf ? By no means. 

I Had they any duitiagmshiflg aigti, to make diem* 

'^lelves known? None whAl^ter. Pii^bUc note 

'riety alone desigtiAted them: and amid a scene 

of the greatest confusion, a general sentiment of 

decorum taught erery one, that the 'best places 

were dne to the^ peers^ of the realm, the members 

of the house of commons, justices of the peace; 

in short, to ail those who, from their station in 

society, are more especially called on, to know 

and discuss the interests of their country ; lastly, to 

^1, v^, ^from:tb«ir education and way of life 

vare included in ite generic term genUemen. But 

scarcely had the gtktitmen taken their places, 

scarcely had '^the ^sheriff declared the meetil^ 

opened, when the carts were instantly scaled, and 

'thronged by the -crowd, so tSiat 'the orators 

themselves, 'to4ie inia^ituation to be^eard, were 

dbliged to support 'themselves on the shoulders 

^andarms of their friends. 

^fter tbesheriir had announced the purpose 
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of the meeliDg; a. member of paiiiament, the 

representative of the whigs of tbe caiiaty» made 

>a.speech» iq wfakah he explained the motives of 

itheitttevded petition. The condact of tike mi- 

• nistry, and the increase of taxes, owing to: minoas 

and impolitic wars, were naturally the subjects 

of his discourse, more than once interrupted by 

atiiniider of applause from ten thousand an- 

.ditors. 

.The asaembly -appeared to be unanimous : how 
ewr, sir Edward KnatchbuU, the ministerial 
'Member, though almost alone, thought it incum- 
bent on him, not to let the speech of his colleague 
pass unanswered; and, after some oratwioal 
: compliments, of which the English are. as ; pre- 
digal' in popular meetings as they are sparing in 
courts of justice and.debates- in parliament,, baldly 
undertook to defend the opinicms of the ministry^ 
who were there at least in a great minority. His 
speech was listened '■ to without fttvour, but with 
impartiality; and the orator was respected for 
having acquitted himself of his task in a. frank 
and i7iaivi^'manner,'a term which, in the English 
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language and spirit; is one of the greatest testi- 
monies of esteeoL 

The petition experienced no opposition, and 
the sheriff was about to put it to the vote, wfaea 
a voice was heard from the midst of the ca^ t most 
thronged by the mob, claimiqg the right of moving 
an amendment. Every eye ws^s directed to that 
quarter ; where a man with grey hairs, but stout 
made, and with a bold countenance, made way 
through, his friends, and advanced to speak. This 
was the £imous Cobbett. .He was received with 
a general mumur of disapprobation. '' No Cob* 
bett! no Jacobins r exclaimed more .than one 
' voice. However, a nobleman .in opposition claim- 
ed leave for him to speak. '' Is he a freeholder 
of the county ? " was asked on all sides. . '^ Yes, 
I am," answered Cobbett,. with a firm voice. 
" Then you have a right to be; heard," replied 
the sheriff; '' and it. is my duty to support you 
in it." The following is in few words the be* 
ginning of Cobbett's speech, fia far as my recol- 
lection enables me to ^ve it :— ^ 

'' r see' .the meeting is not inclined to give me a 
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favourable reception. I will be brief; and my 
language shall be so clear, that the labourer, who 
stands there before me in his smock frock, shall 
lose none of my words, and will hand them down, 
I hope, to his children* On all sides I hear a call 
for parliamentary, reform, as the only remedy of 
the ills you suffer. But who were the first to 
proclaim this truth? Who, but the radicalsj 
that have been claiming for more than twenty 
years for the people of England those rights; of 
which an arrogant aristocracy has deprived them? 
And what has been our reward ? We have been 
insulted^ banished, imprisoned : the blood of the 
best citizens of England has been shed on the 
plains of Manchester. I myself have been obliged 
to flee my country, and seek refuge beyond the 
ocean. I return home, and what do I see ? The 
great lords of this county come themselves to 
propose to you that reform which, but the other 
day they treated as chimerical and a crime. I 
wilt do you justice, gentlemen wbigs ; your an*, 
cestors deserved well of England at the time of 
the revolution: I will even allow, that you are 
less enemies to your country, than the courtiers 

o 
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and usurers^ who enrich themselves by (ending 
sit high interest money to supply foolish expenses 
and nnjust Wars. But what is this to me, if you 
continue to profit by the corruption, against 
which you seem to contend ? What is it to me^ 
if, while preaching up reform, you retain your 
rotten boroughs, under .pretence, that it would 
not be wise to give them up while the tories 
hold theirs ? This shameful traffic has continued 
too long. The time is come to speak to you in 
harsher language, and you shall hear it from my 
mouth. Submit, without longer delay, to the 
sacrifice of your boroughs; or prepare your- 
selves for the sacrifice of yotir mansions and your 
fortunes." 

During this exordium, hawkers in different 
parts of the market displayed at a distance large 
papers, the true standards of radicalism, in which 
the different pamphlets of Cobbett were recom- 
mended to the notice of the populaee. A low 
murmur apprised the orator, that his words had 
made some impression; and he availed himself 
ably of the disposition of the people s minds. He 
ran over the different abnses of the aristocratioal 
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a more temperate tone, iiQ p)r<>pQP0^^»s m »rnepd* 
meat to the address, a redaction ^ iim fivA^Vi 
debt, finmded on the justice of making t|i9 fijiiidr 
holders participate in that reduction .of tQoop)^/ 
which aU other classes.hs^d experienced, either by 
the fall in the price of cpm, or by the resuDiptiAlt 
of cash payments. 

Cobbett was succeeded by another orator of 
the same stamp, an auetioneer of Boohe$t€r,r m 
i was informed, who, in language nervous, if not 
correct, and not unacquainted with the political 
history of his country^ entered n^ore at large 
into the amendnient proposed by the leader pf 
his party, and x^ompleted the conquest of the 
meeting. 

The amendment of Oobbett was in fact Bi>' 
thing else than a proposal of bankruptcy, thiaLy 
.disguised : but to demonstrate this in a satisfiM^- 
tevy manner required, entering into considerations 
of political economy, little adapted to the comw 
prehension of a moveable and impatient audience. 
Besides, some of tiie yrfaigs had wandered a little^ 
'from sound principles, in a debate in partiamoBl 

o2 
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on the same subject; and it became difficult 
perhaps for their friends, victoriously to combat 
the proposal of the radicals ; so that their efforts 
to reject it were of no avail. The amendment 
was carried by a great majority: and, the more 
to confirm his triumph, Cobbett assumed the 
merit of allowing it to be put to the vote twice. 

Here then we have a victory gained by the 
leader of the Jacobin party, by a man all whose 
writings have a subversive and revolutionary 
tendency! and this victory is gained not over 
a few obscure ministerialists but over the whigs, 
over the most considerable and most justly re- 
spected landholders of the county. He threatened 
them in the public market-place, in the midst of 
an assembled crowd, with the loss of their pri- 
vileges and the spoliation of their property; and 
^e gained a majority. Would you not suppose 
the country to be on the eve of a revolution ? 
that the people were about to rise, the lower 
classes to rush on the superior ranks, and the 
whole edifice of English aristocracy to fall with a 
terrible crash ? Let us imagine ourselves present 
at a similar scene in the vicinity of Paris, and 
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form to ourselves, if possible, an adequate idea of 
the terror of the government. How many agents 
of the police, bow many gendarmes^ how many 
troops would be in motion ! A thousand times too 
happy, if some stupidly ferocious soldier, certain 
of impunity, did not fire upon the people, with- 
out any authority but his own fancy! 

Nothing of the kind occurs in England, unless 
on the most serious occasions. No troops, no 
gendarmes, no other spies than a few short-hand 
writers, sending off in haste their despatches to 
the proprietors of newspapers, by whom they are 
employed. After a momentary agitation, order is 
restored; and the people, satisfied with having 
enjoyed their rights, retire more attached than 
ever to the institutions, by which these rights are 
secured. 

This was what took place on the occasion 
of which I am speaking. After a few transient 
successes of Cobbett, Hunt, and their adherents, 
the good sense of the nation resumed its power, 
and the whigs had the majority at the county 
meetings. Imyself saw the people assembled at 
Maidstone separate, ashamed at having been led 
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aWay by a tnan, n^W whoftd chlMcMr no> 
opihioDs inspired est^edi. I I'fetUimed td Loiidd* 
^th the same persdus; whditi I aceaik|miii^d m 
the morning. T*hey dM not experiefttce fewer 
tifestimonies of respect th4n beftrrt: ndtbiBg wa* 
changed; there w^t not the l^asf ^pt6henfirk>b of 
jthe stability of rank or property : and te* thonsted 
men yotihgf a National batitru{>tdy thifty miles 
from the capital did not even 66C8(si0n the ^lightesl 
variation in the price of i^dcks. 

It would be wrong to concldde from t\M, tMt 
county meetings are empty ceremonies, a sort of 
saturnalia for the day, without toy influence oti 
the morrow. These meetings hfive a real influeace 
on the opinions of the many: they enlighten and 
cbn^rmi them : they keep up atnot^g thie ^Sopte 
of England a sense of their rights and of thtir 
strength, #ith6tit \»hfieh all written securities are 
tain: and a st«itesman must be destitiit6 of judg- 
ment and fM*esight, who does nbt lend kb A- 
tentrte eai^ to the wishes e^tpfei^d in meetih^ of 
this kind. 

T>6 yoii think, perhaps I shall be asked, thit 
popular me*tings cotild be introduced into ttitice 
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without danger? and that, to be really useful^ 
they do not require a counterpoise of equal 
weight with that of the English aristocracy? 
This question is too comprehensive, and would 
carry me too far: but this at least I believe, 
an order of things, that allows the people to give 
full scope to their intellectual ener<gy, and expend 
in an animated or even turbulent debate that 
superfluity of life, which is found in nations as 
well as individuals, is preferable to that in which 
men's activity, repressed by despotism, or re- 
strained by the pedantic sillinesses that are deco- 
rated with the name of regulations, has no alter^ 
native but to groan under the weight that presses 
it down, or opent itself a path in blood by over- 
turning all the barriers of society. 

The longer a people has been bound up in the 
swaddling clothes of the police, the more pre- 
cautions no doubt should be taken on the first 
exercise of liberty; but we are not thence to 
conclude, that it must be left to stagnate for ever 
in servile apathy. 
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OJ the Functions of Parliament. 

After having spoken in my last letters of some of 
the public assemblies in England, I am naturally 
led to speak of the parliament; and I am mis- 
taken, if you have not already conceived a more 
accurate idea of it, than is generally entertained 
on the Continent, though nothing has yet been 
said on the subject. In fact, the parliament is 
nothing more than a public meeting, more solemn 
and more powerful than others, but allied to them 
in a thousand different ways, whether we con- 
sider its composition, its forms, or its functions. 
In countries where a representative government 
is of recent importation ; and where an imitation 
of the English constitution, more or less disfigured, 
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lias been superinduced on a monarchical adminis- 
tration, there is an actual discord between the 
parliamentary debates and the general body of 
established forms. Amid a people destitute of 
rights and public morals, the legislative body 
appears like a sort of knight-errant, coming 
annually to break a lance with the minister. A 
few placemen may be unhorsed in the career; 
but, when the session is over, every thing resumes 
its ordinary course. It is but a momentary vexa- 
tion; and the ministers think they do wonders, 
when, by depriving the chambers of the liberty 
of introducing any business, and refusing them 
the most indispensable information, under pre- 
tence of I know not what prerogative of the 
crown, or some other legal exception, they reduce 
the legislative body to a mere nullity. 

The English ministers are not more enamoured 
of puUic liberty than ours, but they are less 
novices in constitutional matters: their notions 
are less confined, and, far from being punctilious 
respecting the extent of the functions of parlia- 
ment, they desire no better, than to shift to it 
from their own shoulders a part of the business of 
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gOTOTMoeftt^ by way of dimiDishjBg their own 
T«9poMibUity. AcGordingly we find the nuBiber 
of legislative acts inereasing rapidly withia these 
forty yews: from 1781 to 1791 Uiey atemged 
171 in a Mssioii: frcmi 1812 to 1832 the Biuaber 
was doubled, averaging 348 : and since this they 
have gone on increaeing. 

In this fmrnbdr^ it is true, are included all 
measures of local- or individual concern, known 
by the name of prwati bills; such as roads to bsf 
made, oanali; to be formed, marshes to bd drained^ 
eOBMAons to be divided and enclosed, &c. I hat* 
eftetiheatd it said on the Continent, that tifiairi oC 
this kind were more advantageously placed in the 
hilAdb of gdvemmcflit, than in those of a delibeia^ 
live assenibly, and I hvf^ sometimes allowed 
myself a little too lightly to think so : btii refled* 
tien has led me to the contrary opinion, which 
will readily bel ehibraced by all who hive had 
the mbfortune to pass through the interminable 
maze [Jitih^el of lAinisterial offices and the 
eotmcil of state, either for a grant of Mines, a 
strsarik of ^atet^ or toy enterprise relative to 
agrtculturfe, trade, or manofactutesi 
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WIten a <{uestikm of ptiymie time^tn k submil- 
ied to pariiameB[t» it arrives there previously 
jsiSbid by dkicussion on the spot^ either amoBg 
ibe justices of peace assembled at the. quarter 
sessions, or among the different persons interested 
in it ai a meetth^ held fdr this special purpose. 
The cotEunittees of the hoase of eommons^ to 
which the question is teferred^ are never without 
one or more members, who are masters of all the 
local circumstknces. If any difficulties arise* 
the committees have authority to send for wit- 
nesses and men of science from the extremities of 
the country, whos6 interrogatories, rendered 
public by the ptess, leave not the lebst shadow 
of ddubt on any of the different points, which it 
may be necessary to elucidate. 

Such a course is not only the most speedy^ but 
affords most sibtrities against abusebof all kinds. 
For, though such a great numbet 6f bills are 
addpt^d with a promptitude, that is astonishing 
to those who know nothmg of parliament but from 
its public debates, and have not studied the mode 
of coiiductjfng business intrinsicaily by com- 
mittees ; it is because the houses of parliament 
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are certain^ that these biJIs, before being finally 
submitted to them» have undergone a mature 
examination ; and are too sparing of their time, 
to waste it in empty forms. But if any right be 
infringed, if any error or culpable connivance be 
nuspected) the same bills would become the sub- 
ject of a debate as long and as animated, as the 
ibost serious concerns of the state. 

My object, however, is not to enter with you 
*at large into the proceedings and powers of the 
house of commons : but I think it essential to 
remind you, that its functions, far from being 
confined within certain legislative limits invariably 
fixed, really extend to afiairs of all kinds, to all 
concerns, where its interference may be of utility; 
from the questions of peace or war, to the main- 
tenance of a road between neighbouring places ; 
from the rights of the crown, and the management 
of the civil list, to the disbursements of a country 
parish. In fact, if some lawyers assert, that the 
house of commons represents exclusively, as its 
name indicates, the commons by whom it is 
elected ; others, on the contrary, and they are 
persons whose opinions have most weight, midu- 
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tain, that it is the virtual representative of the 
interests of the state at large» those of the crown, 
and tliose of the jpeerage, as well as those of tlie 
people. '' The pirliaraent moderateth the king*s 
prerogative, and nothing grows to abuse, but this, 
house has power to treat of it/* Such was thef 
constitutional doctrine, that was laid down as a 
principle so early as the reign of Henry II I« ; and 
has now taken root in the minds of all men. 

The Iparliament is the grand council of the king 
and of the nation: it does not merely discuss legis: 
lative questions, but it manages the affairs of the 
country ; and in this view is the supreme regulator 
of all other political bodies, of all the associa- 
tions, that are occupied with the concerns of the 
whole or part of the community. Most of these 
associations have among them members of both 
houses, whence arise many natural and daily 
communications between the parliament and the 
different bodies of the state. 

If the affairs of a county or a town be in ques- 
tion, the debates in parliament turn on the wishes 
publicly expressed in the county meetings or 
eonunon halls: if the interests of trade or manu- 
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fttdures, the deliberations of the house of .cqu^ 
moos are intimately connected with those jof the* 
great mercantile or manufacturing bodies. On 
questions of philanthropy and humanity, tl» 
legislative decisions amalgamate themselves as it 
were "mth the labours of the various benevolent 
societies whioh^ without any impulse but those of 
charity and religion, labour for the suppressi(Mk 
of the horrible slave-trade, the abolition of slavery 
in the colonies, the reform of prisons and hospi- 
tals, or the improvement of schools. In a word» 
the parliament is only the primus inter pares among 
those ipnumerable deliberative bodies, which con- 
stitute the life and strength of the country. 

This practical mode of viewing the action of 
the legislative power in England is important, 
and I recommend it to your attenticHi, becaiiM 
you will find in it the best solution of the %om»r 
what idle question of the omnipotence of par- 
liament. 

If you suppose on one hand ft legislative bpdy 
invested with dl power, and on the otb^r a^ivilMVx 
destitute of rigfaits, without «ecur«jtii^, witbo^t 
the fetculty of acting idaily. in thedireatiflfi Af its 
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ownftftuns, and aftUtbutiog a priori^ aupvemB and 
unrestricted power to the only palitieal body, 4MI 
the compesitioQ of whi^k it cmi exert any iniiii/gnte, 
sttch a contrast uadonbtedly appeass sliookkig. 

Immediately we %ure to ourselms tbe^iectoidi 
system perverted by fcgroe or intrigue, and th^ 
dearest interests of every ckiz^i ^ Uie mercy of 
an enslaved majority. A natural mi^cust tl|en 
lays held of every ipind ; attempts %re made to 
bind tlie deputies by special mandates; ee^rtaiu 
rights are reserved, even though there are n» nfiaas 
of defending them; barriers. ar^ fixed round the 
legislative body, which it is forbidden to paa^, tas 
If such a prohibition were not illusory, and the 
sovereignty did notia &ct belong %om neQes<ity 
to the legislative majority, supported by the ^j^ 
sieal strength of gov^rau^nt; ipipoiutabiUty is 
elaimed for certain constitutional. astioles, s^ if ths 
perpetiid duration ot a human pstitution wm^ 
compatable with the nature of man qad of society. 
And why? because die natioa. feeling itself dis- 
armed and powerless, has need toxuNineftt itself ^ta 
something stable, and, fbr w^ef irital.and{MMri»- 
live seeurities, superstitiously tr^ists itself to 
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th€ dead letter of some declaration of principles, 
void of all sanction. 

. Suppose on the contrary, a nation managing 
itself its affairs, always armed for the defence of 
its liberties, watching day and night over its own 
interests, speaking, acting, electing its magistrates,, 
interfering a thousand ways in the administration 
of justice and government of the state, and ready 
to make any sacrifice in support of political pri- 
vileges, which are become as it were a necessary 
element of the life of each citizen; the theme is 
completely changed. The legislative body is no 
longer a separate being distinct from the nation: 
on the contrary it is a natural emanation from a 
society, every member of which knows full well 
what are the rights, of which he will not divest 
himself at any price, and those which consequenly 
he ought to respect in his fellow-citizens. The 
omnipotence of parliament has then no longer any 
thing alarming. 

The nation, while acknowledging, that the 
sovereignty must reside somewhere, and that it is 
more advantageously placed in the hands of parlia- 
ment than any where else^ is fiur from abdicating 
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oa this account its inalienable prerogatiyes. If it 
place itself in a state of guardianship, it is like 
Henry IV. [of France] with the sword by its side; 
and does not renounce the fundamental right of 
resistance, which it is. to be wished, as Mr. Fox 
beautifully expressed himself, the people should 
rarely remember, and kings never forget. 

The sovereignty of the parliament, thus. under- 
stood, is in fact nothing but the sovereignty of the 
people removed from the sphere of abstraction to 
that of reality: or rather it is the terrestrial image^ 
of that sovereignty of reason^ to which men pay 
homage, when, by a wholesome consent, they give 
the force of law to the opinion of the majority/ 
provided this opinion be legitimated by under- 
going the test of a free and public discussion* 
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Oflhs ctmpoaiiion of the House of Comnunu: 

So much has been written on the fantasticalness 
of the electoral system of England, that I shall not 
abuse your time by entering into many particu- 
lars respecting it. To attack it by general rea- 
soniug would be easy, in which we should have 
nothing to shun but common-place arguments. 
To uadertake its defence, and endeavour to give 
ingenious theories the credit of results, which no 
theory could presuppose, and no theory can re- 
produce, is an enterprise, that may appear attrac- 
tive to some minds, but is too closely allied to 
the love of paradox. I shzjl satisfy myself there- 
fore with taking things as they are, and giving 
you some ideas respecting the composition of par- 
liament, incomplete of course, but more conform- 
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able to actual practice than those Usually curreat 
among us. 

The English elections may be arranged in four 
classes. 

1. Counties* 

S. Large towns, where the people vote. 

a. Small towns* where the right of election he-> 
longs to a corporation. 

4, Close boroughs, a term more general than 
that of rotten boroughs. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to places, where the electors have gradu^ 
ally disappeared, and the right of election baa 
become private property. 

These different kinds of elections have not only 
distinct characters, but each class, taken sepa- 
pately, offers more than one variety. 

It is in the county elections, that all the lustre 
of the aristocracy, and all the political energy of 
the English people, are at once displayed. Their 
wealth and importance of the candidates, the num- 
ber and quality of the electors, the publicity of 
the poll, the active contest of parties, the solem* 
nity of the triumph, all concur to give these 
electiona a character eminently national. Acoonl- 
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ingly, the honour of being the representative of 
his county is the highest object of ambition to 
the ^ great landholder: and though the county 
members have no prerogative in the House* of 
Commons, though their votes go for 'no more 
than those of their colleagues, the nature of their 
election, and the ' large body of interests they 
represent, give them a natural^ and- legitimate 
weight. This question or -that may be decided 
contrary to their opinions : but an administration, 
that' should be habitually at strife with the ma- 
jority of the county members, could scarcely 
maintain itself in place, even with a tolerable 
num'erical superiority of the other votes.' 

The' enormous expenses of a county election 
restrain the number' of those* who aspire to it.* 



* The post considerable eipense is that of the coaveyance 
of DOD-resident electors, whom the candidates are frequently 
obliged to bring from a considerable distance, and with much 
trouble, to the place of contest Other expenses are the pub- 
lication and distribution of hand-bills, advertisements in the 
newspapers, fees to counsellors and attorneys, the erection of 
hustings, flags, cockades^ music, feasts after the election, 4;c. ; 
to say nothing of gratuities, to which, from motives of delicacy^ 
I shaU'-give no other name. (See on this point several articles 
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They- are.commonlyithe. sons, or relations of the 
wealthiest, peers of ; the, realm,, or gentlemen of 
ancient families in , the county, .and, identified* as 
it- were with its interests.; The.influence ofith^se 
gentlemen rests, perhaps, on a more solid basis 
than«that of the higher aristocracy. I have known 
some obtain, the most signal victories over com- 
petitors, . who : were . their superiors not. only in 
rank, but in landed property, in the county itself, 
yet. did not stand so. high, in its confidence s^nd 
estimation. 

- If elections.be to serious: men; one; of .• the first 
duties,:and. chief. concerns pf public life, ; to the 
frivolous theyiare sometimes, a matter; of fasihiqn, 
like<a box at the.Opera, or a bet atiNewmarket. 
But such: pretensions: arei generally scouted :by 
the good. sense of the. electors, and seldom end in 
any thing but silly expense. 
: In. general the expenses of an election are less 
in proportion as the candidate as popular,, and 



in the Edinburgh Review, particularly that of July, 1812 • 
and the highly diBtinguished work of Oottu, on the adtninit'" 
tration of criminal justice in ;£ngland.) 
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eojoys more personal esteem. In such cases 
many electors pay out of their own pockets their 
travelling and other expenses, which they would 
consider they had aright to have defrayed for them 
under other circumstances; and subscriptions are 
formed in aid of the pecuniary resources of the 
candidate, who is favoured by public opinion^ 
Thus Wilberforce long represented the county of 
York; and thus in Westmorland, the hitherto 
absolute dynasty of Lowther, wiU soon or late be 
shaken by Brougham. 

Cimtested elections are necessarily much more 
expensive than those, where the candidates have 
not to contend against an adversary: and the 
expenses run higher, in proportion as the comr 
petitor is more formidable. One of the last 
elections of lord Milton for Yorkshire, did not 
cost less than «£120,000 sterling. Such a sum, 
no doubt, will astonish you : but you will not 
be less surprised at the manner in which it was 
paid. 

Of all the great names among the aristocracy^ 
not pne^ perhaps, shines with so pure a lustre 
m that of earl Fit^william, the father' of lord 
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Milton. Not a day of his long career has passed 
linmarked by some act of justice, patriotism, or 
JbouQty : not one in which he has not made the 
most generous and enlightened use of his vast 
fortune. The administration of lord Gastlereagh 
never, perhaps, incurred more blanre in England^ 
than when, setting at defiance all moral decorum^ 
he deprived earl Fitzwilliam of the. lord-lieute* 
nancy of Yorkshire. But let me return frodi 
this digression. 

The election of lord Milton having terminated 
with glory, the expense remained to be paid. A 
bill of £120,000 sterling was no trifle, even to the 
greatest fortunes in England; but the difficulty 
was soon removed. While lord Fitzwilliam was 
considering the means of discharging the debt 
incurred by his son, his tenants, full of affection 
for their old master, as well as attachment to 
public liberty, of which his family is one of the 
hereditary supports, met of their own accord, 
and agreed unanimously to pay all the expenses 
of the election. A subscription was immediately 
opened, and the produce of it exceeding the 
enormous debt they had taken on themselves. 
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they employed the surplus in. the erection of m 
monument in Wentworth park, to commemorate 
the elective victory in which they had concurred. 
In return for this patriotic generosity, they de<* 
sired nothing, but that their rents should not be 
nised during a certain number of years. This 
condition, however, was superfluous with such a 
man as earl Fitzwilliam ; for I am assured, that 
he voluntarily reduced the rents of all his farms 
one-third, the fall of grain having rendered them, 
perhaps, too high. At the same time, to com- 
f>ensate the loss of income he had imposed on 
thimself by this act of generosity, he constructed 
a new canal, which is a benefit to the country, 
while it is a source of wealth to himself 

After such instances, that the preponderance 
of the English aristocracy may be attacked is.pos- 
sible, I will even say it is right; but, at least, let 
us not insult it by giving the same name to the 
.pretensions of petty . squires, or the vanity of 
courtiers. 

Of the forty counties of England, each of which 

sends two knights of the shire to the house of com- 

. pions, there are at present nine, the representa- 
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tifves of .which, are ministerialists,, five where they 
are in opposition, and ' twenty-^six in which. the 
influence of the opposite parties is so balanced, 
that the representation is divided between the 
wbigs and tories. Thus of the eighty county 
members, thirty-six vote with the opposition, and 
forty-four with the ministry. This proportion, as 
you perceive, is much more to the advantage of 
opposition, than that of the whole number of 
elections. Must we attribute this to the , whigs 
having a marked superiority of fortune, influence, 
and talents, in the higher aristocracy? or must 
we suppose, that the county elections faithfully 
exhibit the opinions of the many ? This I dare not 
venture to decide. 

The twelve counties of Wales have each one 
representative, nine of whom vote with the mini* 
Bters, and three with the opposition. 

I say nothing of the Scotch elections, which 
are illusory; or of those of unhappy Ireland, 
which can scarcely be included within the pale of 
the English constitution. 

The county elections, as, we have just. seen, 
pertain both to the agricultural interest, and to 
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the ioiliieiice of the h^er aristocracy. The 
fepublicaa character, on the contrary, predomi- 
aates in the elections in Isurge towns; and this 
on two accounts: first, because there is a natural 
alliance between democratic opinions and the 
mterests of trade and industry; next, because the 
population in general participates in elections of 
this kind. In fact, in many of these the electoral 
franchise is not confined to freeholders, but ex* 
tends to every individual paying scot and lot, we 
may even say, to all who do not derive succoitf 
fix)m the parish. In short, it is the people at 
large exercising its rights as in Rome or Athens; 
and by a contrast which we cannot sufficiently 
remark, the same country and the same period 
exhibit the unique combination of the democracy 
of the ancient republics, the feudality of the 
middle ages, and the philosophical light of mo* 
dem civilization. 

It is in the public market-place, it is amid the 
hootings of the mob, that the candidates appear 
to gain the voters by the frank profession of their 
political sentiments, captivate them by the charms 
of eloquence, or hurry them away by the spirijt 
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^ their popular sallies* No one thinks it dero- 
gatory, to conform to this custom. I shall not 
speak to yoa of Fox, the man of the people, making 
the voice of liberty resound in the ears of the 
mob assembled at Westminster; but Burke him-, 
self* Burke, the champion of aristocracy, de* 
lirered few speeches more memorable than that 
he addressed to the people of Bristol assembled 
at his election. 

Sir Samuel Romilly is, I believe, the only 
example of a candidate, who, at an election for 
Westminster, was excused from mounting the 
hustings, haranguing the people, and undei^oing 
the honour of being chaired, which succeeds the 
election. This exception was doubly honourable ; 
honourable to Sir Samuel, and honourable tathe 
electors, who had the sense, not to ascribe his 
refusal to frigid pride, and on the contrary to 
discern in the calm reserve of that great citizen a 
truer and more energetic sentiment of the dignity 
of the people, than in the eagerness with which 
another might have come daily^to solicit votes and 
gain the plaudits of the mob. 
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.. It has often been remarked, how strange ittis, 
that in a country like England, some of the piin- 
cipal manufacturing towns, are not represented. in 
parliament ; and that, while sorry boroughs with 
a. few hundreds of inhabitants send two membe^rs 
to the house of commons, places of /such im« 
portance as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
SheflSeld, have, not a right to elect one. In fact 
this is an absurd anomaly, that cannot long hold 
out against the unanimous reclamations of men of 
. sense* Such however in England itself is the 
superiority of its agricultural wealth, over.that^of 
its trade and manufactured, that in 1814, under the 
system of the incomer tax, the revenue from the 
profits, of manufactures; and commerce amounted 
only to £2,800,000 sterling, while, that frpm.the 
rent of. land produced more than £7,700,000. 

It is consonant with eqyity. therefore, that the 
agricultural interest should have the same pre- 
ponderance in the representation, as in the nation 
itself: and though the race of country gentlenien 
in England is notf more friendly to the improve- 
ment of institutions and the progress of knowledge 
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than elsewhere, we cannot deny, that it has some 
right to form the basis of the house of commons. 
Of this class, as the representative of the status 
quo, the partisans of innovation ought to endeavour 
to make proselytes ; and any measure, that should 
pass without having been comprehended and 
adopted by the bulk of the landed proprietors, 
would want the true conditions of strength and 
stability. 
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CoMtiMMoHtm Iff th$ mtme £kdg§9i. 



Mr last letter treated of the public and popular 
elections of counties and large towns. It remains 
for me now to speak of the last two classes of elec- 
tions I mentioned before* those of towns under 
the iufluence of a body corporate, and of close 
boroughs at the disposal of a family or an in- 
dividual. 

This distinction, though founded to speak 
generally, is not rigorously accurate. Nothing 
in England is reducible to a strictly systematic 
classification. I was complaining one day to a 
wit of the numberless irregularities in the EAglish 
language. — ''You are mistaken/' said he plea- 
santly; ''our tongue is very regular; but there 
is a particular rule for each word."-- What is tme 
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of the language, is not less so of the different faets 
of the social and political order. Though they 
are connected together by certain common cha- 
racters, there are scarcely any but must be 
studied separately. 

Thus many a town may be quoted, where the 
election interest is divided between a man of 
wealth and a little borough aristocracy, which 
sells him its votes by a sort of tacit and perma* 
nent agreement. In this number are most of the 
forty -four boroughs of Cornwall, which have long 
been objects of censure to lawyers and of plea- 
santry to men of wit, and have excited the com- 
plaints of the people of the county itself, one of 
the proudest and most independent in England. 

Another town, which contains several hundred 
voters, and where the right of voting belongs in- 
discriminately to all who pay scot and lot, is 
equally a close borough, because particular cir- 
cumstances render it absolutely dependant on 
some great proprietor. Another, on the contrary, 
where the right of election is confined to a small 
body corporate, acknowledges no influence but 
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that of money, and the representation is accessiblcr* 
to any one who will pay its price- 
It is incontestably in the elections of little 
towns, that corruption is most frequent, I would 
almost say the most frank. One of the friends of 
Sheridan was desirous he should be a candidate 
for the city of Hereford, if I remember right. He 
went from house to house to engage the promise 
of votes, and took all the preparatory steps of the 
canvass. After boasting of the talents of his 
illustrious friend, his political principles, and 
above all his attachment to parliamentary reform : 
** Ay, sir," said one of the electors interrupting 
him, ** Mr. Sheridan is a fine man. Yes, cer- 
tainly, the parliament stands in need of reform; 
nobody knows it better than we do. Of late, 
would you believe it ? the gentlemen of the house 
of commons are grown so stingy, that we poor 
burgesses will soon be unable to live, and aa 
honest elector will be obliged to give his vote 
for a morsel of bread." 

But how is it, you will perhaps ask, that suck 
*Q open system of corruption can maintain its 
ground, in spite of the laws made to suppress it» 
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Inhere publicity bears sway, and in the face of 
public opinion, on other points so strict ? To this 
I have nothing to answer, but that it is one incon- 
gruity among a thousand ; and that, even among 
a people farthest advanced in the career of liberty, 
the progress of morality is much slower in the 
political system, than in the affairs of private 
life. 

A determined advocate of things as they are 
would perhaps add, it is of little importance that 
elections are venal^ so long as no person conu 
plains, and the choice falls on men worthy of a 
seat in parliament: that besides, whenever a 
complaint is made, and the corruption proved, 
the house expels the member complained of, 
and the guilty borough is punished by being de- 
prived of its franchise* 

We have seen in fact two recent instances of 
this merited chastisement. But such a process, 
conducted before judges, many of whom have 
titles not more legitittiate than those of the party ^ 
accused, remains not the less very strange. 

Boroughs governed by the influence of an in^ 
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dividual, or of a body of men, may be classed 
under three heads. 

1. Those that are to be wld to tbe best 
bidder. 

2. Those that are saleable, but only to can* 
didates of the same political party as the seller. 

3. Those which men of large possessions be- 
stow gratuitously on their relations, their friends, 
or men of talents, who may give a lustre to their 
cause. 

You will, perhaps, be well pleased on this 
occasion, to penetrate a little with me into the 
secrets of ministerial tactics. 

Among the proprietors of boroughs there are 
several, who, being cmmected with government 
by interest or opinion, come and offer it the votes 
it possesses, either gratuitously* or in exchange for 
a certain number of places to be given to the per- 
sons they shall recommend, or for a sum of money 
inferior to what they would have a right to demand^ 
from any other purchaser. You will easily sup- 
pose, that ministers eagerly embrace and solicit 
such proposals. This done, they begin by 
securing a gratuitous return to the house of 
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eomtnons for tkemsel^es, and the actors that are 
to figure in 'their pditical drama : then they sell 
at a profit to the ndh of tibeir party the remainder 
of the borougbfi 4ihey hare engrossed^ and pur* 
c^ase others with the profits accruing frfam 
these* 

Xdreprge Hi. I atti assured, never failed to con« 
tribute from his privy purse some thorusands 
sterling, to support this little electioneering trade. 
He only abstained from it in 1806, under the mi** 
nistry of Mr. Fox ; considering this, no doubt* a 
good opportunity to make a saving, and deeming 
it quite sufficient to resign himself into the hands 
of ministers who were friends to liberty, without 
endeavouring to increase their influence. 

i anticipate irom you a very natural objection. 
You speak, you will say> of proprietors of bo- 
roughs, of men who sell, who buy, and who give 
away seats in parliament. But however illusory 
such elections may be, the voters are still humaa 
beings, endowed with understanding and free 
will. Does it never occur, that they have an 
opinion, a will of their own, and reject the can- 
didates attempted to be imposed on them ? 

q2 
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In fact it does sometimes happen, though rarely« 
It is the same with electioneering iniuenoe as 
«with the aristocratic influence in general: long 
custom has rendered it sacred, and the English 
voluntarily submit to it ; but it is solely on con- 
dition, that no infringement of certain rights or 
certain sentiments of moral decorum takes place. 
If the line of what appears to them legitimate be 
over-stepped, all their haughtiness, and all their 
native independence, reappear. 

I could mention to you a borough, situate in 
the very park of a great lord, all the houses of 
which belong to him, and all the voters of which, 
though almost absolutely dependant on him, 
nevertheless shook off the yoke of his influence, 
because they disapproved his principles and con- 
duct. These same voters were brought under 
allegiance to his successor by their natural incli^ 
nation for his talents and virtues. Other great 
lords, on the contrary, will not transmit to their 
heirs the immense patronage, which is at present 
submissive to all their political desires. 

You perceive, then, it would be erroneous to 
pass too absolute a judgment on the question of 
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^Me bofoughs. This question besides is safarjecty 
like all others, to the empire of public opinion. 
One borough would obtain general approbation 
by an endeavour to shake off the yoke : another, 
on the contrary, would incur blame, and its 
attempts would be considered as a species of 
rebellion. The following exemplifies this. 

The city of Peterborough is oae of those, where 
the right of voting belongs to all the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot. It has six or seven hundred 
electors, consequently more than many depart- 
ments in France : yet it is reckoned among the 
boroughs of earl Fitzwilliam, either because it is 
situate amid his domains, and most of the houses 
belong to him; or because a long series of acts 
of benevolence and generosity have attached it to 
the Wentworth family. At the last election Mr. 
Scarlett was the candidate presented by lord 
Fitzwilliam to the electors of Peterborough. 
Such a choice, the glory of the English bar, 
might be supposed to have met unanimous ac- 
ceptance : however, contrary to all expectation, 
an opposition was declared. Some persons un- 
dertook to bring forward as a competitor to Mr. 
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iScadett an obsciiye iadivMkLQ), whose tsdbiits^md 
character were a thousand deg^es Ib^low cMd'* 
parison with his. Against siH^h an adrersaiy 
▼ictory was not diffienlt : neverthelesSi a sort of 
contest took place, and Mr. Searkft deemed it 
necessary to harangue the people from the 
hustings. 

The election ended^ and the effervesceffee sub- 
sided; the inhabitants of Peterborough, partficu*- 
larly those who had stood mosC promiitent ia 
opposition, were not without uneasinessr Whdt 
would earl Fitzwilliam do ? Would he teise their 
yents ? Would he deprive the city of this or tha« 
gratuitous concession? In short, what vengeance 
would he take on this insurrection ? A sentiihent 
of vengeance could not enter a mind so noble as 
that of earl Fitzwilliam. However, the mainte- 
nance of his influence in elections appeared to 
him of too great importance, for him to dispense 
with testifying his dissatisfaction. Accoirdingly 
he increased, by a few pence, the tolls of a canal 
near the city, which h« had the generosity tck 
keep before at a rate much lower than that of 
pther canals ; and this trifling increase of rates^ 
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wbich would never perhaps have taken place but 
for the circumstance of his election, added to his 
income more than eight thousand a year. Scarcely 
was the resolution of lord FitzwilKam known, 
when the city sent a deputation to him, to intreat 
him to revoke it : but he would not consent. 
** Gentlemen/' said he to the deputies, '' in your 
attempt to reject the illustrious candidate I sent 
to you, you exercised an incontestable rights 
which I am the first to acknowledge. In raising 
the tolls of my canal, I, in my turn, avail myseff 
of a legitimate power. As long as we are on a 
footing of mutual good will, I shall endeavour not 
to be in your debt with respect to kind offices : 
but if you intrench yourselves <m the strict ground 
of right, do not be i^rprised at my following your 
example V 

That the aristocratic preponderance in English 
elections is exorbitant, I believe admits of no dis* 
pute. It is certain, that even in the present day 
the house of commons is named by an electoral 
body, scarcely exceeding eight thousaittl persons, 
most of whom are little less than absolutely de- 
pendant on about a huridred and iSfty families; 
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either of tbe ministerial or opposition party, B«t 
it ia not less certain, that the whole number of 
active citizens is more considerable in England, 
than in any other country in Europe; that all 
classes of the people participate in the movement, 
interest, animation, to which the free eicercise of 
civic rights gives birth ; and that at the solemn 
period of elections, every mind is agitated, every 
heart beats for the triumph of its cause. How is 
this apparent contradiction to be explained, unless 
by two fundamental reasons, the publicity of 
votes, and the diversity of modes of election? 

This diversity, far from appearing an inconvO'!- 
nience in my eyes, is, on the contrary, I conceive, 
the true remedy of the defects, with which the 
election system in England may be reproached* 
I see in it not only a faithful image of all the con-r 
trasts of the social order, of which I have so 
frequently spoken, but find a firm assurance, that 
no man, truly worthy of a seat in the house, will 
ever be excluded from it. This is a truth too 
little Icnown to those, who have not well studied 
the facts. They see capriciousness, injustice, cor^ 
ruptipn, in the election system now in vigour; 
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they hear it said, that a reform is demanded, and 
naturally enough imagine, that a number of men» 
whom the wishes of their fellow-citizens call to 
parliament, are excluded from it by the fiiults o^ 
the system. No such thing. It may not only be 
said, that the house of commons represents, in a 
tolerably equitable manner, the opinions of the 
various parties ; but I do not hesitate to affirm^ 
that every English citizen, whose talents and 
knowledge deserve a place in parliament, is 
certain of obtaining it, if it be his desire, and of 
preserving it, as long as he continues to render 
himself worthy of the public esteem. 

The interests of agriculture, as well as those of 
commerce and manufitctures, old habits, as well as 
new ideas, are sure of finding organs there. The 
defender of aristocratic traditions, the ardent 
friend of liberal innovations, the man of confined 
ideas, whose activity is concentrated on a single 
object, the philosophical politician, whose impar- 
tial eye embraces at once all the interests of the 
community, all have their place marked befbre- 
hand in the house to be elected. 

America itself, the wise and free America, has 
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not the same secoiitied in iikk Mspeet at Ettgiand. 
la fact, the necessary consequence of a uniform 
system of electionsi^ even when founded on the 
most rational bases^ is to give the majority, not 
merely its due pTepondeninc6> but absolute power. 
And. it is easy to conceive, how a momentary 
aiierration of popular opinion is as capable as a 
Madyiavelian contrivance in l3ie measures ef 
geYemmaitjp to ezdude item Ae nations} lepre^ 
aentatiMi tltose men, the hi^est of all in intctiec- 
tital mak, to Whom the search of a truth is as much 
a natural want as a dotyy and whose aiiflds are as 
superior to pofnilaf passions as to the sednctioiis 
df a»lkerity« New men of this description, such 
as ateceaoiaeileihg their carwr^ as well aa diose 
whdse names aw already iUastrious, find in the 
gnatt divM^ity of ekctionii> and in the influmce 
df an enMghtetied aristoc^racy, a eeftaitity ^beiiog 
elected. 

I« Was through thii& iafluenoe, that most df the 
great tnen of Rigland firdt gaiued entrance into^ 
pwliat»etit. Powerftil friends, earty discerning 
talents yet unknown to the public, opineid f» 
tbem a career, M4ikh perhaps would kmg have 
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temained 6loB6d to them, had they been obliged 
to MNiki titt their teputatian bad required the 
BVBthaget^ et tteir feltow-eitisens . It is throtigb the 
waxtub influence, that ia the present day the first 
orritotrs of die opposition — ^Mackintosh, Brqug^bam, 
Scarlett^ Abercvomby, &c. are seated in the house 
ctf oommoDs ; and we may even maintain^ ifrithout 
fidiing inlo paradox, tkit, with r^^d to the gene- 
ral weal of England, it i» better diey should thus 
obtain seats^ tiaan by nekns of a county dectioii 
•r that itf a targe town. It is by Ineditation,. cm 
hy eloquence, that men of ffupevicv talents are 
caJted to serve their oMinftry ; and daily intercourse 
with too IsM^ge a number of coiiatituents vranld 
eonsume maeh valuable time, whicb interests of 
a higher drtfer claim. These afairs of detail 
are more advantageously placed in the handa 
of gireat landholders^ wfao> in the management 
of their private fortunes, are brought into habitm^ 
intereoatse with a mmibef of citiz«s, with whose 
interests', wishes, and habits, they thus become 
acq^mincedi. 

Ldt us not fbrgeti here^ an essentiid remark : it 
is, dtat the best dKunpioiis of the people s cameji 
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the true interpreters of their sentiments, toe not 
members taken from among themselves, but men 
who, independent both by their fortunes and their 
station in society, feel themsdves animated mtb 
a g^ierous ardour to defend the ri^te of tiie 
weak, and a lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
the poor. Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Bennet, men 
sprung from the first families in England, are 
those who raise their voices most loudly in de- 
fence of the labouring classes; who, in the midst 
of the house of commons, protect poor journey men 
against the severity of an absolute master, and 
spread even over poor chimney-sweepers the om- 
nipotent SBgis of parliament. Would a member 
taken from the lower rinks of society have equal 
weight, even though sent to the house by the 
freest election ? Assuredly not. 

In this respect, Sweden furnishes a ^curious 
example. The peasants, as is well known, there 
form a separate order in the national representar 
tion, and their deputies to the diet must be chosen 
fi'om among themselves. What is the conse- 
quence? Being destitute of experience in busi- 
ness, and the talent of public speaking, thek^ 
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delegates feel themselves in some measure obliged 
to vole in concert with the nobles, and allaw 
themselves to be guided by their influence ; while 
Mrealthyand enlightened deputies would secure 
to the deliberatbns of their order the actual. inde- 
pendence which.they want. 

What b of importance to the people is, not the 
being represented in this or that numerical pro- 
portion, or by men more or less approximating 
the class by which they are elected, but that its 
voice should be heard : it is especially, that some 
democratic elections, by uniting large bodies of 
people at a single point, should make them sen- 
sible of their strength, and remind their governors 
that they are not to be braved by them with 
impunity. As to the greater or smaller number 
of meetings of this kind, the question is of 
secondary consideration. The salutary move- 
ment of a Westminster election is not confined to 
the precincts of the metropolis ; all the people of 
Great Britain feel its vibratiop. 

Do not, on this account, impute to me, I request, 
the .intention of defending the principle of the 
preponderance of the aristocratic element in the 
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English elections : nothing is &rtlier from my 
tlioaghts. But, taking things as Ihey are^ it is 
just to exhibit the adrantages as well as the 
inoooreniences ; and it is prndeiit to be on our 
guard against the general positions, in some 
measure trite, that aboand on the other side of 
the question. 

You will probably be rather curious to know in 
what proportion the opposite opinions are reprer 
seated in such an irregular system of eleotions. 
The following is a picture of it, according to the 
present composition of the house of commons. 
You will bear in mind, however, that a cakulatiou 
of this kind, even though its data are just, is not 
susceptible of mathematical precision ; and also 
that it is antecedent to the late changes in the 
ministry. 

At present, in fact, any classification of the 
house of commons would be in some measure im-^ 
possible. Several shades are confounded together; 
several party distinctions are effaced ; and a cir- 
cumstance, whidi is very honourable to the cha- 
racter of the whigs, is the readiness with wbioh 
they have supported the administration by their 
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votes^ as soon as they fouud it 4ispcM5ed to adopt, 
ill economical questions particularly, a coursd 
juare conformable to the interests of their qoun- 
try, as well as to the genersd principles <of reasoiit 

Of the six hundred and fifty-eight loeqibers 
that compose the bouse of commons, about two 
hundred vote habitually with the opposition : the 
rest follow the ministers, including fifteen or 
twenty neutrals, who vote sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, according to their con- 
viction, but who most commonly support the 
measures of administration. 

Now if we analyse the different kinds of elec- 
tion, we shall see, that, of the ninety-two county 
members of England and Wales, fifty-^igfat belong 
to the ministerial party, and forty-two to the op- 
position.* 

The cities and towns send four hundred and 
tweniy-one members, of whom a hundred and 
twe&ty*one vote with the opposition. 



* This 18 eridently a mistake. The numbers that agree 
nrost nearly with the table following are fifty-three and thirty- 
nine. Tr. 
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The Scotch elections give the ministry thirty- 
five votes, and the opposition only ten. 

Lastly, of the hundred Irish members, no less 
than seventy-nine are under ministerial influence. 

On reducing these different fractions to one 
denominator, we find the following proportions t 

Electiotu. Oppoiiium. Miniiify. 

County, iu England alone - 45 handredtbt. 55 hondreddis. 
Do. in England and Wales- 42 58 

Cities and Towns in Do. - 31 69 

Scotch 22 78 

Irish 21 79 

In this scale of proportions you will remark^ 
no doubt, that the ratio the opposition party 
bears to that of the ministers diminishes rapidly, 
in proportion as the elections become more illxx* 
scry. 

Two calculations, made by lord John Russel 
and viscount Milton, show, that, if the towns be 
classed according to their population, the number 
of ministerial members is in the inverse ratio of 
that of the electors ; so that in boroughs, with 
fewer than five hundred inhabitants, the proper* 
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tion of the ministerial members to the opposition 
is as nineteen to one ; while in towns, with more 
than five thousand, it is only three to five. 

These calculations approach the truth : but I 
believe we should be wrong in concluding, that a 
great increase of the whig party in the house of 
commons would immediately result from a re- 
form of parliament. This reform, no doubt, would 
become favourable to the cause of liberty ; but it 
would operate rather by modifying the connection 
of the members with the nation, than by altering 
the composition of the house itself. This very 
simple idea I recommend to your sagacity, be- 
cause it appears to me to include the true gist of 
the question. 
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Of ParKammtary Rrform* 

It is a &ct worthy of observation, that almost all 
the great statesmen of England have been more or 
less partisans of a reform of parliament. Windham 
is, I believe, the only one, who has declared for the 
pure and simple maintenance of the existing insti- 
tutions, or rather customs, and boldly defended 
the possession of close boroughs as a right of pro- 
perty. Burke has varied in the sentiments he has 
professed on this point. However, without 
recurring to the time of the republic, we find lord 
Clarendon, lord Chatham, Pitt, Fox, &c., calling 
for a change of the system of election at different 
periods, and in different degrees. And since» 
after its revival at the restoration, this system has 
remained unshaken by such weighty authorities 
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and great talents, it is to be preaumed^ ita roots 
have penetrated much deeper, than is commonly 
supposed. 

Accordingly we find the question of parliament* 
ary reform agitated with much noise, whenever 
any extraordinary circumstance causes the people 
to experience a genersd or partial inconvenience, 
and sink into oblivion as soon as prosperity is 
restored. And among those whom it habitually 
occupies, there is scarcely any medium between 
the Utopian schemes of demagogues, and modifi*- 
cations so timid as scarcely to merit the name of 
reform: a certain proof, that men's ideas and 
wishes have nothing yet well settled in this 
respect. 

You have often heard speak of radicals, of their 
influence on the minds of the populace, and of the 
efforts of government to suppress them; and you 
may^have fancied alternately the monarchy en^ 
dangered by their success, or liberty threatened 
by the measures taken on their account. 

This requires explanation. A radical reform of 
parliament has advocates of two very different 
kinds. One of these consists of subaltern orators^ 

r2 
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who may acquire some importance by rousing the 
passions in times of trouble or discontent; but 
whose ambition, in a period of domestic tran- 
quiliity, is confined to hawking about some repub- 
lican common-places, from one popular meeting 
to another ; and to gathering applause by a coarse 
but sometimes vivid and faithful delineation of the 
abuses of government. I have given you a speci- 
men in Cobbett, whose talents as a writer leave 
him without an e-^ual. Hunt and his acolytes^ 
those who act with sincerity as well as those who 
may be suspected of having a secret understanding 
with administration, do not deserve our stopping 
to discuss their opinions. 

Non raggionam di lory ma guarda e passu 
But there is another class of radical reformers 
of a very different reach of mind, of quite another 
degree of importance, and whose influence I have 
no hesitation in believing to be progressive. I 
speak here of the new political school of Bentham, 
a school that includes well-informed politicians, 
accurate financiers, economists of the first order, 
and which proceeding on principles clearly defined » 
possesses the advantage over its antagonists, that 
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a complete theory, even when erroneous, has over 
an exposition of solitary facts connected by no 
system. 

The reputation of Bentham as a lawyer does not 
belong exclusively to England : the Continent may 
claim its share; for such a translator as Dumont is 
in some measure a second inventor. But what is 
not generally known is, that Bentham, after having 
applied in his youth the prodigious analytical 
powers of his mind to demonstrations of jurispru- 
dence, increasing in republican ardour at a time 
of life, when the ideas of order naturally pre- 
dominate over sentiments of liberty, has become 
in his old age the head, we may almost say the 
idol, of a political sect. The fundamental dogma 
of this sect is self-interest, sometimes disguised 
under the name of the principle of utility; and aims 
at nothing less than a uniform remoulding of the 
political system, as well as of civil and criminal 
law, throughout the whole world. 

In a correspondence like ours I cannot think of 
dicussing philosophically the moral principles, on 
which the disciples of Bentham rest their theory. 
Even were my powers equal to the task, this is 
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tfot the place to attempt it : but 1 thiiik I may nm 
0tev ^ith you in a few words the aeries of deduc*- 
tioDs, by which they arrive at a reform of the eleo- 
tloii system in England. 

The first principle, say they, on which all 
society restSi is, that the actions of men are con- 
formable to their interests. The satisfaction of 
these interests is the motive, that sets them to 
work. 

That society then is the happiest, where every 
man enjoys the greatest possible portion of the 
produce of his labour. But as every man, if left to 
himselfi pursues his own interests at the expense 
of those of his fellows, till he is stopped by an 
opposite interest^ it is necessary to organize a 
power capable of preventing the interests of indi- 
viduals from trenching on the general interests, or, 
in other words, of securing the greatest happiness 
to the largest number. 

Such is the object of governments. The only 
perfect government, if it were practicable, would 
be a pure democracy, because in this case, the 
whole society would watch over the protection of 
its own interests. But as in a community, every 
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member of which would be constantly occupied 
with the care of the interests of all, no one could 
work, or enjoy the fruit of his labour, pure de-^ 
mocracy would be inconsistent with the very 
end, for which meniunite in society ^ 

Hence the community is under the necessity 
of delegating its powers. 

Biit, as soon as any powers whatever are dele- 
gated to a given portion of the community, this 
portion immediately feels desires and interests 
contrary to those of the rest of the citizens, who 
must consecfuently place themselves in a state to 
resist them* 

Here an unanswerable objection presents itself. 
If it be necessary, for the happiness of society^ 
that it should assume a state of permanent re- 
sistance to the minority invested with the power 
of governing it ; this Resistance of all ag&inst some 
will be so ittQch the easier^ and the eonditito of 
the society so much the better, in proportion as 
the goveriiiing minority is less numerous. An 
oligiiurehy then is better than an aristocracy ; and 
an absolute monarohy is still preferable, because 
in this case^ the interests will have to contend 
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only against those of an individual* This fine 
conclusion, at which Hobbes had already arrived, 
tannot fail of seeming strange to politicians, who 
profess, not without cause, an ardent love for 
liberty ; accordingly they do not rest there, while 
admitting that it is a legitimate deduction from 
their premises. 

After having shown by arguments easily to be 
imagined, how pure democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy, are equally impossible to be realised ; 
they inquire, whether a combination of these 
three forms of government be practicable, and 
still decide in the negative: for, if their powers 
be equal, they will be in a state of warfare; if 
unequal, the weaker will soon be annihilated by 
the stronger, according to the consolatory axiom, 
that every man, when not restrained by superior 
force, will pursue indefinitely the accomplish- 
ment of his desires, to the detriment of all his 
fellows. 

. The balance of powers then is merely a chime- 
rical idea; and it is not true, that, as has been 
asserted, the English constitution is a happy 
mixture of the three forms of government. 
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But if it be impossible to place the powers in a 
state of equilibrium, the community can at least 
restrain them within certain limits ; and it is the 
representative government, that furnishes a solu« 
tion of the problem. 

The elective assembly however, from its form- 
ing a distinct body in the nation alone, will acquire 
^p^ /acto desires and interests different from those 
of the generality of citizens. This is a great evil 
no doubt; but, being charged with resisting other 
powerful minorities, it must be invested with 
powers sufficient to render this resistance effica- 
cious. 

As the intensity of the powers of the repre- 
sentative body cannot be diminished, their dura- 
tion at least should be shortened, and it should be 
frequently purified at the fountain-head of a de- 
mocratic election, in order to maintain as much 
uniformity as possible between the interests of 
the deputies and those of their constituents. 

Parliaments then should be annual. 

But here we have a new difficulty. If the 
same persons be habitually re-chosen, they will 
soon form an aristocracy in fact, the interests 
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of l^hich will be in o(ypositi(m to those cnf the 
cfotntntrnity. If» on the contrary, the choice be 
restricted to fresh members, as the constitatioB 
of 1791 decreed with us, these men will be with- 
out any experience in affairs, and the resisting 
body Mrill thus find itself deprived of the i!iecessary 
strength. 

In this dilemma, practical good sense, of which 
no theory can wholly divest English citizens, 
turns the balance, and the decision is made in 
favour of re- eligibility. 

But by whom shall the members of the resisting 
body be chosen? As this body ought as fat as 
poiteible to have the same interests as the com- 
toutiity, it is evident, that it should not be elected 
by a minority, since every minority has interests 
different fix)m those of the whole ctf the eitiimis. 
They must be chosen therefore either by the 
community itself, or by electors who have the 
same interests as the community; that is to say, 
at all events by a majority of the citizens. 

Here, after having so frequently mainUdned, 
that the minority always seeks to oppl^sd the 
majority, it is not attempted positively to deny. 
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thkt the majority tnay also endeavour to oppress 
tbfe less numerous party. This objection is paf 
ried in the following tnannet. 

Supposing the tnajority to constitute alone the 
goteming body, and to be very superior in num- 
ber to the minority, we find by a calculation 
reduced to its simplest elements, that the interest 
this majority may have in the establishment of an 
oppressive system would represent with respect 
to each of its members somethmg less than the 
advantage of oppressing a single individual. If 
the majority were double the number of the 
minority, the same interest would represent for 
each acting citizen only half the pleasure of op- 
pressing one of his fellows : and in this case, the 
benefits of a good government, the enjoyment of 
which is common to all, would exceed for th6 
members of the majority the advantages of the 
abuses, which they could exclusively enjoy. 

This is the argument in all its simplicity. That 
I might not misrepresent it, I have employed 
almost literally the words of the official organs of 
the new sect; but you will not require me to 
refute it. 
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In reasoning according to the system of the 
sovereignty of the people, the empire of the 
majority is only the expression of an indisputable 
fact, that of the force of numbers ; and as this 
system acknowledges in every citizen impre- 
scriptable rights, inherent in the very nature of 
man, the remedy against the attempts, that the 
majority might make on these rights, is found in 
the power left to the minority of separating itself, 
and forming a new community. 

When we trace the sovereignty to its true 
origin, when we derive it from the eternal 'source 
of reason and justice, the submission of all to 
the laws voted by the majority is a homage paid 
to the principle of the sovereignty itself: it pre- 
supposes a free discussion, in which sound argu- 
ments have prevailed over unsound. 

But in an absolute system of political material- 
ism, where it is laid down as a principle, that 
every man will always do to his fellows all the 
evil, that he is not prevented from doing ; where 
the corruption of human nature, instead of being 
a motive of confusion, and of humility before 
God, becomes the very basis, on which the edifice 
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of society is attempted to be erected ; in a sys- 
tem, in short, of which self-interest is the funda- 
mental dogma ; on what grounds can any mino- 
rity be required, to submit to the will of the 
greater number ? To what law shall we appeal 
to compel them? Is it to the law of nature? 
This^ is denied. Is it to the moral law ? The 
foundations of this are sapped. Is it to the law 
of religion ? This is put out of court by a silence 
nipre polite than respectful. 

We will not enter into this discussion, how- 
ever, but return to the composition of the elect- 
ing body. 

Here the school is divided. The boldest and 
most consistent claim universal suffrage, without 
excepting even women. Others, more timid, or 
more friendly to practical ideas, lay some restric- 
tions on this principle. They begin by excluding 
women, and men under twenty-one years of age, 
gratuitously assuming, that their interests cannot 
differ from those of their husbands and parents. 
Some would even have no objection, to restrain 
the right of voting to men of forty, taking it for 
granted, still more gratuitously, that these men^ 
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having both parents and children, would pa«s no 
N lawB» but such as were beneficial to the whole 
community, above as well as below their own 
age. Others again, and among these is the 
leader of the sect himself, admit no citizens to 
the exercise of political rights, except such as 
can read and write : but the arguments on which 
they found their opinion, and to which I should 
willingly accede, are not less inconsistent with 
their fundamental principles. With regard to 
pecuniary conditions, these they pretty generally 
agree to reject; on the grounds, that rating the 
qualification high would establish an aristocracy, 
and rating it very low would afford no more secu- 
rity than leaving it out of the question. 

Such are the outlines of the system. You will 
perceive better than myself, how easy it would 
be, to combaA it by attacking, as we ought, the 
moral principle on which it rests. But the task 
becomes more difficult, if we admit the premises, 
and dispute only the conclusions from them. 
Hence the advantage, that writers of the school 
of Bentham often have over those English poli- 
ticians, who, admitting the principle of utility, 
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defead the constitution of l^eir country as cw* 
ducive to tJbie interests of the people. 

We agree, say they, that the benefit of th(B 
majority is the end of every political system: 
but we maintain, that the present state of thwg9 
ifi more advantageous to them, than that which 
would nesult from universal su0rage. You 9n 
incoiifiistent, answer th^ disciples of Bentham: 
for, if it be true, that th^ institutions you defi^nd 
are more useful tp the majority, the mftjority 
would not fail, to will their contiAUance : what, 
then, have you to fear from a d^nocratic ejei^r 
tion? If you refuse Urn test, may we not justly 
conclude, either that you deceive yourselves, or 
that you are not sincere ? This reasoning is cer* 
tainly not without weight : but why ? Because 
the opponents of the doctrine of Bentham do not 
go so for back as they ought, to combat it : aad 
that, according to the eternal laws of the human 
mind, a system, even though erroneous^ when it 
&nns a collective whole, must be victorious oyi^ 
die absence of system. 

The example of the United S^t»t^ is the h^bi- 
tuai answer of Besitbwa and his disciplo^ to 
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those, who, from whatever motive, reject their 
innovatioas as dangerous or impracticable. But 
have they any right to rely on this example ? 
This I am the less disposed to admit, the more I 
respect and admire the United States. 

Free, powerful, and happy, America concerns 
itself little about political theories. Democracy 
is its natural element: it enjoys liberty undis- 
puted, as the air it breathes, as the vast territory 
that offers an unbounded career to the courageous 
activity of its children. But we must not forget, 
that, prepared for freedom by the manners and 
laws of England, when it broke the thread that 
united it to the metropolis, it had not to remould 
its social organization according to this or that phi- 
losophical principle. When it claimed indepen- 
dance, when it acquired it by a struggle unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the world, the dry dogma 
of utility was not its standard ; a dogma, that 
will never, I fear, make men heroes. It was in 
the name of the rights of man it fought : it was 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
that presided over its federal organization: in 
short, its political doctrines are the same, as were 
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subsequently adopted by the constitutional 
assembly. And, though I think them vulnerable 
in more points than one, God forbid that I should 
confound them with the political Epicureanism^ 
of which I have exhibited to you a few features^ 
The school of Bentfamri therefore, has no right 
to quote the authority of the United States in 
support of its system : but in as much as it re* 
.conuneads the example of America to the attei* 
tion of legislators and statesmen, and combats 
the lamentable prejudices cm this pointy tbaft are 
atill so common in Eoglaod, it confers a real 
benefit, to which all impartial mm oug^t to pay 
homage* 
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PartiammUary Refarm.^*Tke mil^tct continued. 

Aft^e having pointed out in my last letter the 
^principal features of the system of Bentham, it 
would remain for me to speak to you of the 
means, by which he proposes to carry it into 
execution with success: but you will dispense 
with my entering into many particulars on this 
head, when you are informed, that the simple 
outline of his scheme of laws occupies more than 
fifty pages. 

In this we find some traces of the energetic 
sagacity of his mind, mingled with extravagant 
conceptions : but we are particularly struck with 
a strange contrast between that theoretical confi- 
dence, to which the remoulding of the social order 
seems to be mere play, and the minute precau- 
tions, which could have been dictated only by an 
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Excessive prepossession for the maimers and 
iAstitutions of E&gland; so much are the moat 
enterprising minds unconsciously swayed by the 
power of habit* 

There Is one point of Bentham^s system^ hOw-* 
ever, to which I must call your attention^ becauM 
it coincides with an opinion, unfortunately too 
common among certain friends of liberty in 
France : an opinion, which, if not destroyed, will 
not permit our political institutions to acquire, any 
strength, any real vitality. Accordingly the friends 
of power, who are ever so little capable of per- 
ceivings their own interests, take care not to dis^ 
pute it. I speak of voting in secret. 

The election by ballot is an essential part of 
the system of Bentham, for which he assigns 
two reasons. On the one hand, he dreads the 
influence of superiors in society, of landholders 
over farmers, of masters over servants, of magis- 
trates over those subject to their authority. On 
the other, he would spare the citizens the trouble 
of repairing to the place of election, and enable 
them to send their votes under seal, either by 
the post or otherwise : for every removal from one 

s2 
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TfiMe to ttwtheris attmded witb loMof tame, and 
witktMwble; and all trouble U inconstttetit wi A 
Ae piineipie of utility. 

To this nothing can be said, but, fiiat wblj 
peof4^ who consider the electioa of their repre- 
seMMlfes as a burden, ought to feaomee liberty. 
If fhti-exetcise of your civic rights be irksone t^ 
^u, if it be not a happiness as well as a duty, if 
it do not cause your pulse to beat with b generous 
einofion, bend your neck to the yoke, yon will 
find masters Mough to^ guide you; or take refuge 
in the domain of abstractions, and study the ma- 
thematics; but do not enterlaia the vain hope of 
tasting the enjoyments of liberty: tmdto nu^ariM 
alap^ neneunt. 

It is just however to- acknowledge, that there 
h a happy inconsistency between the doctrines 
and sentiments of the disciples of Bentham; for 
few men are more sincerely ardent in the cause of 
Rberty ,. or ready to make greater sacrifices for it. 

While requinng votes to be sacred, Bentham 
does not conceal the difficulty of effecting this. 
Many of Our liberals simply imagine^ that nolMng 
is requisite for this but a Ikw, and a lat^e paste^ 
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board screep between (be presideot and the 
elector^ who copies to write the name of a candi- 
date. Thej fancy every thing is finished, wheii 
.he has dexterously slipped hfs ticket into the mm, 
without any one being able to read it ov^ his 
shoulder. But Bentham, amid all his Utopian 
ideas, is not such a novice with reg^d to praptyce. 
He is aware of the iimumerable mewia* by which 
votes may be known before, during, and ^ffer .9n 
election; he knows how easy it is* to render .a)l 
l^islative measures on this bead illusory; so (that 
yon wfndd scarcely cr^it tbe nninb^ of. n^inute 
precai^tioins, to wbicb he ba3 recourM. 

Fu;sjt ^ has a secret box, in whiph tbc i^pi^ 
of the <sandtdfi^s are deposited* Tbi« bo^ 
resembles a cucumber frame; it is two feet Ipifg, 
0|ie foot broad, Aiteen inches deep on one side, 
and twelve on the otber. One of tl;^ si^^ adjcnits 
the light by a ground glass, through whic^ pl^jects 
cannot be seen. At e^ch end is ^ boile, lugp 
enough to admit the hand and fore-arm. In the 
top is a small glass» through which the elec.ti^r iqap 
jead the names <of the jcandidMfkSb previovsly 
inscribed on tickets lodged in di^r^it compart- 
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ments* These tickets are made of two pieces 
of paste-board of equal size, united by a hinge; 
the name of the candidate is inscribed on one; 
and the outsides are black: so that, when the two 
are folded together, no person can read the name 
within. 

Then comes a tin box to receive the tickets, 
next stereotype plates, posting bills of all colours, 
and I know not how many other puerilities, at 
which respect for the name of Bentham can 
scarcely prevent your smiling. 

After having raised this tower of cards with great 
labour, he does not deny, that a breath may over- 
set it; and that nothing is easier, than to obtain 
from the electors a direct avowal of their votes, or 
an indirect acknowledgment. But he hopes to 
avoid this difSculty by making them sign a decla- 
ration in the following terms. 

'' I solemnly promise, never to divulge, neyer to 
make known, directly or indirectly, to any person 
whatever, for or against what candidate I have 
voted. 

'' If any word be addressed to me, if any ques- 
tion or sign be made to me, with the view of 
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knowing my vote, I will consider such question, 
word, or sign, as an attempt at oppression. 

'' I declare then by these presents, that being 
placed under the stroke of such oppression, no 
more confidence is to be attached to any thing I 
may say, than to the answer I should give a high-* 
way-robber or a madman, to saye from immediate 
destruction my own life or that of a person dear 
to me.** 

'' What signifies,** adds Bentham, ^' what a man 
says, if none of these words be capable of making 
any impression on the mind of another? When 
the vote of an elector is known only to himself, it 
is not merely easy for him to keep it secret, but 
absolutely impossible for him to make it known to 
any other person whatever. I may say to Mr. 
such a one: ' I have voted for you.* Suppose 
this to be true, how can Mr. such a one know, 
that I have spoken the truth? He has no means 
of convincing himself of it, any more than he 
would of discovering the truth, if I had asserted 
the contrary.** 

This, you will say, is egregious triflinig. No 
doubt it is : but the sophism it includes is both 
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MrioBs ud Ml of p«il, ThM w tke MJtoa ^ 
making untnith (mono ftkiet wd 4iitniU om Um 
•dier, giuciaiaM «f a ll^mocmtic c^MiatUutioD: 
it is the believing tKat wo fpovf form mw to 
frondom, by ^ncMngwg In tbem thift p^li^wal 
dmanLiDe, diat fear of mro/wjmg thftir lentisimta 
m Ae ftoe of their feUova^ vhioh is • tbovsiyad 
times more filial to libertf tha^ the violence of a 
conqueror^ or the insidiousness of a despot. 

Let us remark bam, that, in advocating the 
peeMey of votia» the pMrtisaw of uiuti^^ suf- 
Aage run iftto tb^ ttnngest iiico««i«teiMy» whether 
th«y eadbraee tbe d^etntl^a 9f B«ithana» m «dopt 
liiat of the mwv^gfAf <ff the people^ On the 
<me banA, they deify the publio, %od ailpw the 
oitizens in gmeral to poaaess the Mghest degiee 
of science, moral and poUtiMl infallibility : on 
die other band, they declare tbes^ snn^^ cifeiaens 
iiMndned mititt the leaat oovragQ* and 4nonpnb)» 
<^ the slightest resistance to the threnta or nir 
tngnes <tf power. No people ^loaffvea this «ii- 
perstitious reverence, or this insulting miatrnsJU 

The partiaana of secret voting forgot also, that 
the great benefit of a free eleotion consists not so 
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«ii«b m fetum^g Ilu§ man or dutt, a$ in bringing 
the ctfueoB togetbor, reanimating their patriotismi 
and eketrifymg by the impulse of example those, 
wbOft if left to themselyes, would sink into selfish- 
nets and apathy* 

HiTO patienee^ I have heard some say; thn 
natiira is not yet ripe fM what you require of it* 
Some day perhaps it will acquire the civic courage 
it wants: at present open voting woald.be too 
iafDurabfe to the ^eady exorbitant influence of 
power. Oertainly the late elections tnust at least 
httfe convinced us, that power very weU accom*^ 
ttodates itself to secret voting: but firther, if 
this cmc coniage, for the nrrival of which we 
wait to do what we onght, be ncfer pot to the 
trial, if it be furnished with no opportunity of 
displaying itself, when can we expect it to make 
its appearance? What would be said of agenenJ^ 
who, having to fosm young eoidiers to the trade 
<tf ynx, shonld send timn to hide themselves in 
the casemates, m sbon as 4hey heatd the enemy's 
guns? Yet this is predseHy what is proposed 
tons. 

s, and this sets the question s^ inst 
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iecrec J <^ voting in a political election is a meie 
chimera. When the candidates are of ao im- 
portance, and not necessarily connected with the 
general sentiments of the electors, I can conceive 
it possible there might be ignorance, in a certain 
degree, of the colonr of the ball each deposits io 
the urn. Bnt the choice of a representatrrt is 
the result of the sentiments and ideas of an 
elector. For his vote to remain really secret, he 
must be able to refrain from all conyersation, not 
merely on the subject, of politics, but on eveiy 
thing eithw closely or remotely connected with 
it. Tell ^me what a man thinks on one single 
circumstance, that is of moment to his country or 
to mankind, and I will tell you whether he wiH 
vote for Brougham or for Lord Lowther; for the 
ministerial candidate, or for Lafayette. What is 
known to me, government has a thousand ways of 
learning; and the conscience of timid electors 
will be so much the more in its power, in propor- 
tion as they feel themselves less encouraged by 
the applause of their fellow-citizens; ahd less 
restrained by the apprehension of their censure. 
Let us reject therefore a prejudice as absurd as 
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dangerous; and never cease to repeat^ that liberty 
and publicity are two words^ two ideas, two sen- 
timents, naturally inseparable. 

But I must ansyrer a reproach I am led to 
anticipate* You have long been descanting, you 
will say, on the philosophical speculations of the 
school of Bentham; and say not a word of the 
plans of reform, which already have been several 
times the subjects of actual discussion in parlia- 
ment. After haviAg pointed out to me the Uto- 
pian schemes of the radicals, make me acquainted 
with the practical ideas of the whigs. 

On this head, I must confess, I do not feel my 
mind perfectly free ; and perhaps I ought to fear 
being unconsciously influenced by the friendship, 
with which some eminent persons of this party 
have honoured me. Still the love of truth, if it 
have been ever so little experienced, has much 
more power than any other seducement; and I 
will tell you frankly my thoughts; 

Lord John Russell was doubly called upon, by 
his name and by his talents, to become the organ 
of the whigs on a question of sudh importance. 
Bis ideas of reform therefore we may consider, in 
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Mme niMsune, m tlie offiaUl eouociatioa of the 
wkbea of hia party. 

The plan, that bean hia piweat nanie, conaiata 
in nMhioiog to oai^ member the repraaentetioft of 
a hundred of the aatiaUeat borou^^s, that now 
ivtura two; and of tranafierriog tibeae hundred 
nofnivatioQa to the electors of countiea, without 
making anf eaaential change in the mode of 
filectioi^f 

The aame plan of refonn, with a few modifica* 
Itiona, had already been brought forward at diflEe- 
rent periods, and advocated by men of very 
di#are»t ^umons. CroqifveU^ in hia parliamwt, 
auppr^aaed t^ ^ittle boroughs, and coaaiderably 
increaaad the number of county memberis; and 
it is a #^Dge ^cu^atance, that CUc^ndoo, 
whose tory fvinciplea ave imqueatieaed, approvea 
tbia reform. Waa it incopipistency on lus part? 
or must we auppoae^ that» guided by an axisto* 
cratic instinct, be auajpected anch s# inpovaitioa 
^ be leas ilEtvourable to deAnooracy ip reality titian 
in a|»pears«ce? Tb^ latter explanation, loos/ess, 
jBifipears to me to pos^eaa n^oat pfobabiUty. 

Subsequently lord Chatham, and after him 
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hid wAt w&r^ fbr addliigf a IntiMbed eounty nem- 
bemi^to the botise 6f coffimons. In 1790» Flood 
ptoposad tbdfatM additioa; requmag, howev^, 
tlHK^ the d6fr tliemberft should be cboseli by the 
d^^ers of homes iiv genetH, whatever their titles 
inigbt be. Aftd all the etnifieht men of the wfai^ 
party, who ftom thM, time to this have called Ibr 
parliameBtary r^Mrm, have unifermly sought an 
addition to the number of county members. 

Would such a reform effect its purpose ? Has 
it eren a determinate object? On these points 
opinions may differ. 

I coneeire, that the aversion to change what 
has. long subsisted has been carried beyond ttie 
dictates of prudence, and even to titntdity* An 
institntion, though faulty, and even contrary to 
reason, deserves some regard simply on the score 
of its duration. On the one hand, it has giten 
rise to interests and to rights, that ought to be 
respected ; on the other, it may be said, that the 
course of things sometimes palliates in practice 
the inconveniences of the worst laws ; and that 
tl^ere is in the human mind, as in nature, a sort of 
correcting power, that repairs the faults of insti- 
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tadons. I comprehend^ therefore, the aentimenUi 
of those, who decide for the mrintenance of exist- 
ing usages, though I do not participEte in them. 
But if we would effect a reform, we must neoes- 
sarily proceed on a rational theory: we may 
make some concessions to circumstances, but the 
principle must not cease to be our compass. 
Now it is precisely this principle, which I find it 
difficult to discover in the plan I have just men- 
tioned. 

On the one hand, the tones defend the privi- 
leges and abuses of elections as rights of property : 
on the other, the radicals claim universal suficage, 
and the sovereignty of the people. The wbigs 
reject both systems, but without substituting a 
third : they content themselves with pursuing an 
intermediate line, of making what we may call a 
bad composition by the lump between the two 
extremes. They do not dispute the sovereignty 
of the people : they even adopt it as a principlei 
or rather do not inquire to what doctrine this 
principle leads: but too rational, or not suffi- 
ciently bold, to follow it out to its consequences, 
tbey content themselves with an approximation. 
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sad iancy ia the meeting of coonty electors a sort 
of universal suffrage on a small scale. 

But these forty shillings a year, that qualify 
an elector for a county, what do they represent ? 
What is the moral or physical power, of which 
they are the i^ible sign? Is it landed property 
in preference to all other kinds ? is it property in 
lieneral? is it number? is it capacity, that is to 
foe presumed from a certain degree of fortune? 
These are questions deserving examination, yet 
I am not aware, that they have ever been investi- 
gated in a satisCsictory manner. 

No one has a greater aversion than myself to 
ibe practice, too common with us, of entering 
into the metaphysics of politicdi science on every 
occasion, and continually taking up the social 
order mi avo. However, when the object is to 
modify the very essence of government, we must 
necessaxily have recourse to philosophy, to en- 
lighten us regarding both the end and the means* 
As long as a representative system answers the 
purposes of the society, we may consider it as a 
settled affair, without investigating its principles, 
M inquiring into the origin of the right of election; 
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But ivteii ebtuplimtB arbe ; wbai t&e time » 
arrived to supprMd {mvilegeB orisitig from abus*, 
or to conAnn mw rightt; it becomm indispcn- 
table, to trace (xAtioal power to ha aowce, and 
to aekAOwledg«, m t princtple^ that it pettsdm 
legitimatety t^ tkoM i^ko aw oapahle of excf*> 
ttlsiDg ]t« 

Ab fiooti as a tftitb, at cmce m mttsf^e and pr^ 
Mc, ia acbiiittedt we baw notbrng more tDck^b«t 
to examlae where the capacity b found, aad by 
what external characters its exiataBce may be 
known or presumed ^ far wfatte the capacity isj 
there also is the ri^; and where tha capacify is 
aot, die light beoovnes ilkuory or an ahfise. The 
frrat thing to be done, then, is to ascerlaM wfai4 
are the portiotis of the commtmity^ the pragress 
and ioapnwed state of which vendcv ^tmn de* 
serving a more BmpU part in the aational ntpie- 
Itoatation. By foltowing this principle, no doubt, 
we are still Habfe to be deceif«d, but at leaat we 
shall not be proceeding blindfold* 

The end of ev^ry political rdbna ta atdnr ta 
escape from an approaching danger, er to satisfy 
permanent and legitimate want&: that is, hi the 
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case before.us, either to guard against the violent 
invasion of a revolutionary party, or to obtain a 
more equitable representation of the interests and 
wishes of all the classes of citizens. 

Would an increase of the number of county 
members answer either of these purposes? I 
think not, and for a very simple reason : it is, that 
in the present state of manners and property 
in England, county elections, though wearing a 
' democratic garb, are essentially aristocratic both 
in their spirit and in their results. In vain ^hall 
I be told, that measures will be taken iii the 
scheme of reform, to render elections less expisn- 
sive, and consequently accessible to a greater 
number of candidates: my answer is, men's habits 
and practice in this respect will long remain more 
powerfiil than the laws. 

Now, if it be acknowledged on the one hand, 
that the representative body should be as far as 
possible a faithful image of the country ; and if 
it must be admitted on the other, that the pro- 
gress of wealth and knowledge is much m«e 
rapid in the middle classes than among the nol»- 
lity; and that, even in England; the aristocracy 
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doM not eiMpe that kind of aterility, by ^which 
it is struck throughout the whole world; it will 
jmnain confest^ that web a reform of parliament^ 
aB would increase the aristocratic infloence, ia- 
stead of enlarging thmt of manufactures and com- 
meree» woidd be f^r from answering the real 
.wante of the natioft. 

It wonild be ehildish piesun^ption on my part, 
to lay down heit9 a pltm of reform after my own 
ideas; but this, I think. I may say with confi- 
dence, that the end which ought to be pursued 
iSL England is» to iacrease the influence of the 
middle classes. 

And in this view, without making any alteration 
in the rights at present enjoyed by the county 
electors, the new members to be returned on the 
hypothesis of reducing the number of boroughs, 
it appears to me, might be advantageously left to 
electors possessing a highw qualification, but 
including movable as well as landed property. 
TUa innovatioB seems to me naturally suggested 
ift a ccwntry, where so large a portios^ of the 
public weahh is of iiiis kind : andf by placing the 
electee fiamchise in the hands of richer and more 
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enlightened citizens, it would furnish^ I think, a 
simple as well as efficacious means of destroying 
corruption, and diminishing the exorbitant ex^ 
penses incurred in the present elections* 

A reform of this kind would not only be the 
most equitable in a time of tranquillity, it would 
also be the most prudent in a period of revolution. 
For if ever, which Qod forbid> turbulettt Actions 
should threaten the public quiet in England ; if 
the poorer classes, urged bj li demagogical rag*, 
«h(xuld rush to iippil th^ hfgfhM ratdci ; the aril- 
toeracy would be inoapable of defending itself l)y 
its Qwn arm^i and the middle class tihnt cqtiM 
speak the laiiguage of jtMtice and reas<m to the 
people with any authority. 
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SUHngM of ParUameni.—Bauii of Comwums. 

If the ideas of our politicians be more just and 
enlafged on difieiieDt points of political philosophy 
than those of the English, the latter resume their 
superiwity, when we enter into the sphere of prac- 
tice; and this superiority is particularly obsenF- 
able in the conduct of parliamentary debates. 

During my different residences in England, I 
omitted few opportunities of being present at the 
sittings of the house of commons or of the peers; 
and I know nothing that would have afforded me 
more pleasure, if the enjoyment of it had not been 
embittered by the sad comparison with ourselves. 
In fact, our assemblies are in such a bad train, the 
faults of our system of public deliberation are so 
numerous, that, when we have once compared it 
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with a better model, thew attaches to it not 
merely a rational censure, but a kind of ridicule, 
that the eloquence even of our first orators is not 
always sufficient to make us forget. In Jhiv 
respect we are without excuse: we cannot plea4 
ancient laws, or customs consecrated by time.. 
Whatever pompous phrases destitute of sense we 
may employ-, our present representative govern-* 
ment is merely an imitiition of England: it is 
unpardonable therefore^ to have copied it badly; 
or knowingly to have dqiarted firom rules and cus* 
toms, the wisdom of whidi was most fully proved. 
One incontestable &ct, in the first place, is, that 
the English parliament now passes four or five 
hundred laws in a session, and that we can 
scarcely adopt fifteen or twenty in the same space 
of time. Yet our projects of laws are subjected 
only to a single discussion, and this almost always 
interrupted by a call for the question; while the 
acts of parliament have to undergo the test of 
three distinct readings or debates, and the rules 
of the houses afford an opposition nearly fifteen 
different methods of delaying the progress of a 
proposed law. 
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A 8ec6Ed hct not leito eevkki ii, fbkt, iidtwith- 
aCuding* the lameiitftbk ilownete ofprocfsedkag at 
our assemblfes, the laws kte idways dxkwn up 
iiiMiiftiderately, and rti^ tumultooMl;^; Who- 
«fer hft* attended to the derbates of eiir lower 
elMuiibftr mty have ^otrviiteOd bitoaelf, that tiie 
■MuboM |iaai daMtt at onoe fopi an aeadMuc 
pfdantry to a revolntiodary vk^lfttce: and amid a 
nation justly cekbiated for the eloganco of ita 
nwnncirs and the urbanity of its behaviour, it is 
asioniahmg to sea the opposite parties recipro- 
cally abusing each other in the coarsest terms, 
and spieakete interrvpted every initttt by brutish 
datnour, without a debate ever nndnfaiining that 
tone, at oociB ebsrgetic and ten^peiate, which. ia 
tba distinguilhing cbaraateristic of the EnglHli 



What mutt we mfar fioin this? Shall we join 
our detractoiH, botb Prsnoh and fare^, to 
imunnice the most bedutiful tideaof the huiEian 
face, and declara ourselves incapable of libor^? 
God forbid, that I sbould ever admit this absufd 
calumny: a calumny that is palpably refoted by 
the progress our nation daily makes in dei^te of 
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ite goTemmem. On tbie other hadd, can we «ay^ 
tlmt our einl dissennionft^ and the aDimosititd 
bequeathed to ui^ by the revelution, dre etifficietit 
to explain the fiad 6{>ectacle, which o^ur delAiera^^ 
tive assemblies often exhibit ? and bfive we a right 
to maintain, that Atfierican^ or Englishmen, under 
similar circumstances, would not act better than 
ourselres? 

No doubt it must be confessed, of all politr- 
cal situations, that, which tenders the mainte- 
nance of order in debates most difficnlt, is the 
combination of a ministry subject to the caprices 
of an ignorant and pas^oMite majority, with an 
opposition too far from homogeneous in its struc- 
ture, and possessing too little chance of attaining 
power, to be willing to impose on itself a regtikcr 
discipline under leaders acknowledged as sncfi. 
But, admitting this indisputable fact, we must 
also allow, that our parliamentary education is 
stitl in a state of the greatest imperfection; and 
that the fonns hitherto adopted by our assemblies 
oppose an almost invincible obstacle to the pro- 
gress, which we might make in this respect. 

Westminister and its two spacious etfiftced are 
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to England* what the Forum and the Capitol w^fe 
tpRome. The traditions of the past in all their mar 
gic, the interests of the present in all their rigour, 
are concentrated there. There repose the ashes of 
heroes and poets: there a new generation is 
rising, to supply their place at some future day : 
there the superior courts prcmounee their decrees, 
and the parliament rules the fiaite of England and 
of the wprid. The imagination, as well as the eye, 
IB incessantly drawn toward those monuments 
filled with the memorials of history, and even the 
power of habit is unable to weaken the respect 
and emotion we feel on approaching them. . 

We traverse the vast hall in which the house of 
lords assembles^ when it sits as a court of justice 
in triak by impeachment. There Strafford was 
Qondenmed: thereCharles I. heard sentence passed 
upon him: there but the other day the eloquence 
of Burke and of Whitbread thundered against 
Hastings, and against lord Melville. This hall 
is constantly open to the public : it serves as an 
ante-chamber to the three courts of justice that 
open into it. Its majesty is degraded by no modem 
decoration: the ceiling, though, of wood, has 
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always .been repaired in the Gothic style, aad 
strictly retains its character. 

From this hall a very plain stairdase leads to 
the lobby of the house; of commons, a small room 
wholly, devoid of ornament, in which meet indis^ 
criminately members of parliament going in or 
out, men of business who come to inquire the 
fate of a bill, or to catch members as they pass, 
and request them to frani letters, idlers, curioud 
persons^ and even sellers of oranges; for to the 
orators of the English parliament oranges supply 
the place of the sugared water of ours. To diis 
lobby the majority or minority retires, when a 
division on a question takes place, and the votes 
aie. counted: and here the unfortunate Percival 
fell by the hand of an assasisin. 

Two old men in plain black coats, sitting on 
wooden Sitools on each side of the door, are the 
sole guards of this. house of commons, the power 
of which embraces both hemispheres. No bayonet 
appears to ofibnd the eye; and the idea of a pre- 
sident marching by sound of drum would appear 
ndiculous to those, whom it did not shock as 
unconfititutional. The pompous introduction of 
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dur mklisttn ntnild seem equally strtoigv. Tli^ 
speaker, as the official yepfeaentathe off the pri* 
vileges tf ikib hoase^ is the only peiaon wh<»e 
entrance is accompanied with any ceremony: he 
is preceded by the sergeaat at anas and the 
mace, and fitfowed by the tratn-beateif, snppof^ig 
the skirt of his robe, an dfflce not reckoned in the 
number of sinecures, though this is the only duty, 
I belieTe, attached to it. 

Nothing is more strange and unexpected th«i 
the appearance of the interior of the house of 
commons ; nothing at first sight so little answer* 
ing to all the records of history^ to all the images 
of greatness and majesty, with wlndi tii^ mind 
feels as it were intoxicated, when you first ordss 
the threshold. The diamber is smelly and with* 
out decontion: you see neither gold, nor marble^ 
nor tapestry; niching but wainscot and b^idies 
of oak, ^ that sturdy oak, to which the people of 
England have so often been compared. 

On the benches on either hand deputies in 
boots, with a whip in the hand, and oHea even 
with their hats on their heads, sit or loll at their 
ease, reading a newspaper, conversuig with their 
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ikiglflKMifiy or I £ltepiiig» while they ^vait for a 
ddnte to interest or amuse them. At the first 
sight of such an assembly, a superficial obserrer 
would be tempted to imagine himself among a 
club of republicans: but on a closer riew, we 
shall soon discover in thb frmiliarity itself a re« 
Element of aristocracy, from which pride is not 
excluded. What need is there of restraint among 
gentlemen? why make a dbplay of politeness 
among people of quality, all equally assured of 
the liberality of their education, and the elegance 
of their manners? Why bind themselves down to 
a studied dignity, when with a single word they 
can make all the majesty of parliament appear, 
and display the formidable apparatus of its power ? 
Such, 1 believe, is the bottom of their hearts, and 
the true explanation of the apparent fanuliarity 
in the house of commons. 

Amid this absence of restraint, certain points 
of parliamentary civility never faif to be strictly 
observed; and no reproach is more sensibly felt 
than that of having been guilty of some unparlia- 
mentary expression or proceeding. Thus in many 
a drawing-room not a few persons are to be founds 
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who wouU rather be accused of a bnacb. oC 
morality, than of having sinned against the maa* 
ners of the world. 

The grave dress of the speaker forms a strange- 
contrast with the simple coats, surtouts, or hunt* 
ing jackets,* of the members. His black gown, 
and the enormous wig that covers his head, re- 
mind die house as well as himself, • that he is a 
judge,* and a judge against whose decrees there 
is no appeal: every member respects himself in 
him, and the words order, order, uttered in a low 
voice, are suffici^iit from him to obtain 8ileQce> 
and to put an end Xo all interruption. The ser- 
geant at arms, in a court dress, and with a swoitl 
by his side, sits near the bar. His dress is repre-: 
sentative of urbanity, as his office is o( power. 
Finally, the gold mace, surmounted by a crown, 
the symbol of the imperial sway of parliament,' 
which lies on the table as long as the speaker Js 
in the chair, is like a sleeping lion, terrible if 
roused. 



* In England judges and connseUora, when in the courts, 
wear wigs, Uie size and form of which Tary according to their 
different ranks. 
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If you doubt, whether this absence of restraint 
among the members be merely one of the modes 
of aristocracy, follow the same orators to any 
other public meeting-, an assembly of the people 
at large or of burgesses, and you will see ihem 
'as: prodigal of the formalities of respect and mo- 
desty, as they are pldin and sometimes rude in 
their manners and speech in the house of commons* 
'Why is this? Because in the one case politeness, 
in the other familiarity, is a mark of rank* 

1 have never crossed the Atlantic: but men, 
who have been so fortunate as to be present at 
meetings of congress at Washington, have assured 
me, that they found there less ease and more 
dignity, than in the English house of commons* 
This I should have expected. The American re- 
presentatives feel themselves constantly in pre- 
sence ^of the people, who are their judges, and 
who alone have made them what they are: the 
members of parliament, always certain of being 
elected by right of birth or right of conquest, are 
a little like the kings of legitimacy, whose plea- 
sure it is, to hold their power only from God and 
itheir swords, and to be accountable to no person* 
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Tke fopiB iitirlMcli %ha €omiiions meet^ its ar- 
nngemmt^ bbA ite diineiisioiis, may be reckoned 
wkhoat any paradox among the happy circum- 
itances, tiiat haire concvnred in the developement 
<if the rept^eseotative government in England. 
Of tikis I thiidc you will be convinced^ when you 
cast your eye on the plan of it subjoined to my 
letter: and a fewiemarkt will make you s^n^bie 
.of tbe advantages, which it povsesses over our 
halls, copied from the theatres of the Greeks, 
and over that tribune, an actual bastion flanked 
with two curtains, to which our deputies rush 
jis to an aisaiilt, aftd where they ^ght as in a 
braach. 

. The form of the room is an oblong sqtiare. The 
seat of the speaker occupies the extremity op- 
posite the entrance. Before it a lai^ge table is 
placed, at which uit two clerks in black gowns. 
On this taUe, the bills, petitions, and all other 
parliamentary papers are lui. On the right hand 
of the speaks Md on the left are five rows of 
benches, those of the treasury and of tie oppo* 
sition. The leaders of each phalanx usually take 
their seats on the lower bench near the table, <hat 
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they may more easily consult the papers relating 
to the subject in debate. Here Pitt and Fox 
w^e seated ; here Caooing and Brougham &ce 
each other. Thus the breadth of the table is tha 
cffUy interval, that separates the minister from 
the leaders of the opposition : and in the contest* 
each of the antagonists is able to note, not only 
all the inflexions of his adyersary's voice, but 
even the slightest movements of his features^ 
Need I say how much of nature, of interest, and 
of life, this single circumstance imparts to the 
debate? 

The simplest interpellation addressed to a mi- 
nister from the summit of the tribune assumes the 
air of a defiance, or a declaration of war« The 
eame question put just at hand, from one side of 
the table to the other, has the easy character of 
€0|iversatipn» and produces a frank and familiar 
answer, that smooths many a difficulty in a couple 
of words. 

' The benohes of which I have spokrai are not 
anfficient to accommodate all the members of the 
house, wh^ it is full ; and the deficiency is sup« 
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plied by a gallery above, where those members 
sit, who cannot find room below. 

On the right and left of the door, without the 
bar, are two galleries with seats'rising above one 
another, appropriated to peers and- their sons^ 
masters in chancery performing the office of mes- 
sengers of state, and such istrangers as the speaker 
thinks fit to permit to be present withm the room 
itself. Over these seats is the public gallery^ 
which will not contain, I believe, more than a 
hundred and fifty persons. 

The confined dimensions of the room, and the 
small number of spectators, are likewise fortunate 
circumstances, to which I request your attention. 
It allows the persons who speak to be heard, 
without altering the natural intonation of their 
voice; and thus excludes both theatrical swell 
and the appeal to the passions of the multitude : 
rocks which our tribune, our amphitheatres, and 
our galleries often render very difficult to avoid. 

The members speak standing in their places. 
The speaker gives them permission by calling t)ii 
them by name. Wben two members rise to- 
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gether/the speaker or the house decides which 
shall have the priority. But an instance scarcely 
ever occurs/ in which this point is disputed. The 
simple feeling of propriety instantly points out to 
the house, and to the parties themselves, which 
ought to have the preference. If it be a question 
of general policy, precedence is naturally given 
to the most distingubhed talents : if some parti- 
cular subject, the priority will be ceded to him 
whose station, connections, or studies, enable 
him to throw most light on the discussion; Far 
frohi being set aside, such a man is invited to 
come foTwiard; and, even if he be little accus- 
tomed to speak, he is listened to attentively, as: 
long as he has facts to produce. 
. The certainty of being heard, if a man rise to 
speak, prevents- all apprehension on this score ;' 
it contributes powerfully to the maintenance of 
order, and thus renders the progress of a debate 
much more rapid, though it is left to die a natural 
death, without arbitrarily interrupting a speaker,^ 
as Mrith us, by voting to close it [par un wte A^ 
cldture]. If, when the house is tired, clattering ^ 
with the feet, low murmurs, and cries of *' ques- 

u 
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tion* quettioB,** be heaid^ these en only ^jn^ 
Unom of impetieece not possible to be avoided: 
bat die majocity never says to the cppowtien^ 
^ yea shall eot ooly submit to oar stsngth, baft 
we inll aot even bett yoor teasons.^ Tlus»liow* 
ever, is the plain meaoiag of oar votes of chMong 
the debate, by wfaicb, ia oar houses, the stroqger 
party imposes alienee on the minority* 

I must eall your attention to two practices of 
the house of commons, fieividoas in appearance 
yet ci the hqihest in^ortance in regard to Ac 
debates. Hie first is that of addressing the 
speaker, instead of the boose, or of the member 
answered** The next, that of never mwitiomug 
n member byname. 

The fimt of these customs is no donbt a fiction, 
bntafiction adcnowledged to be ao essential to 



* la Ae affcr Imne, ercij f wi om wh» i 

to tin wkofe hone, waimg Oie phraM «y iamit; be- 
OMt hmd dBMellor, wImi piaUef , bmmg ms of As 
catted <ai to fake wi aetiFe fmtt im the 
I aa iapaitial peoMMi, aad, as wie 
a^, aa dhcliaci beiag, like Ae apeeker of Ae koaee ^ 
Hue ie a J ittncAia af giga d ci j pwy ^ * 
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the maintenance of order, that its observance is 
carried almost to pedantry. Thus, if an opposi- 
tion member be on bis legs, and speaking, should 
a«member, who is in the habit of sitting by bis 
side, but on his right hand, and consequently 
nearer the speaker, enter the house, he will not 
go straight to his seat, but will walk toward the 
treasury benches, go round behind the speaker's 
chair, and return to his seat by this circuitous 
course, rather than pass between the speaker and 
the member who is supposed to be addressing 
him. It would be the same, if a ministerial 
member entered while one of his colleagues was 
speaking; he would walk along the opposition 
side, and return to that of the treasury, after 
having passed round the president's chair; thus 
acting in conformity to the same principle of 
politeness as would not permit any one to pass 
between two persons conversing together in a 
drawing-room. And though, in fact, the minister 
and the opposition member are the true interlo- 
cutors, the fiction is superior to the reality : you 
may pass between them without impropriety ; 
but it would be a breach of good manners to pass 

u2 
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between the member speaking and the speaker 
of the house, who is perhaps at the time busied 
on something very different from the member's 
speech. 

Reflecting on this fiction^ which appears whim- 
sical at first sight, we shall find it bottomed on a 
very just and nice observation of the laws of the 
human mind. A man has only to consult his 
own feelings, to perceive that an address in the 
second persoiv as — you have said — you have 
done — your assertions — your conduct — your 
schemes — , puts our self-love more on its guard, 
and more powerfully excites our irritability, than 
an indirect answer addressed to an impartial pre- 
sident, whose aspect alone is sufficient to remind 
us of the bounds, that are not to be passed in a 
debate. This form of discussion admits the 
employment of much more energetic language, 
without any fear of exciting the passions. A 
man will patiently hear his words and actions 
censured or even ridiculed, when his adversary 
attacks him as the honourable member on the other 
side of the house ; but he would feel his vanity 
wounded, or his honour offended, if the same 
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• words were addressed directly to himselfi and in 
the second person. 

The other rule, of which I have spoken, that of 
never designating a member by his name, pro- 
ceeds from the same principle. Any one who 
should infringe this rule, would be immediately 
called to order, and reminded of the impropriety 
by a general murmur : but it is become so fami- 
liar to all, that an instance of deviation from it 
scarcely ever occurs, even amid the warmest 
debate. 

Neither are the denominations, by which a 
member is designated in debate, destitute of im- 
portance. Sometimes it is simply by the name 
of the town or county he represents ; and by 
thus identifying .a member with his constituents^ 
the ties that unite them are drawn closer. ** The 
honourable member for Durham, for Winchelsea, 
for Liverpool, for Westminster," becomes a syno- 
nime for Lambton, Brougham, Huskisson, or sir 
Francis Burdett. Sometimes it is by his title, as 
'*' the noble lord opposite, or by my side :" or by 
his office, ** the right honourable secretary of 
state," or merely *• the right honourable gentle- 
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mw.'' You are. aware, that the epith^et of right 
honourable is applied particularly to members of 
the privy council. At other times it is by the 
qualities naturally ascribed to a certain profes- 
sion, as '' the gallant officer^" speaking of a mili- 
tary man; *' the learned counsellor, or sergeant/' 
if of a lawyer. If he who speaks be of the same 
profession, he will add to the epithet that of " my 
friend," even when speaking of a person of the 
opposite party. Thus the attorney-general will 
style Mr. Scarlett, or Mr. Brougham, " my ho- 
nourable and learned friend;" because a similarity 
of profession establishes a familiarity of inter- 
course between them, which it is presumed a 
difference in political opinion ought not to inter- 
rupt. It suffices to read the English newspapers 
to perceive to what degree this parliamentary 
politeness, when it has become an established 
custom, and has nothing of affectation in it, im- 
parts dignity and elegance to debates, even on 
the least interesting subjects. 

Not only are written speeches prohibited in 
the house of commons, but unmerciful ridicule 
would be applied to any supposed to be learned 
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by hearty and id this the hearevs coald not be 
deoeited. Orators who speak from memory are 
like Pait'Jeim, what they kneW be^t is the be- 
ginning; as they proceed^ their confidence dimi- 
nishes^ and their delivery becomes low and teo«. 
notonons. They who speak extempore^ on the 
contrary, become amimated as they penetrate 
more deeply into their tabject; and acquire, to^ 
ward the conclosion of their speech, that facility 
of elocntioD which is sometimes wanting to them 
at the commencement. 

This prohibition of written speeches is of such 
eonstitatioDal im]iortanee> that, as long as it is 
nnadopted in onr chambers, wt cannot be satid to 
baYO really entered int6 the representative sys^ 
tern; and to have passed the barrier that tepa- 
rates governments of the old jkahionji in which 
the deliberative assembly is a mere solemn ex-* 
erescence, from those in which it discusses the 
interests and directs the affairs of the country. 

The first quality the Englidi seek in an orator^ 
the first characteristic by which they recognise 
the statesman, is that of being what they call a 
good debater; that is to say, always ready to 
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answer, the arguments of an opponent, and'capable 
of bringing forward his own ideas, not only in the 
order in which be has digested them, but in what- 
ever manner the course of the debate may require. 
And in fact,, to write well on a question, it may- 
be sufficient to have studied it in one point of 
view : to speak well on it, requires . to have 
turned it every way, and examined it, under all 
its aspects. In one of the systems the style pre- 
dominates, in the other the argument: on one 
side is pedantry and lifelessness, on the other 
simplicity and animation. 

Written speeches, beside the inconveniences 
peculiar to them, have also that of falsifying the 
style of the eloquence of those orators themselves, 
who have a copious flow of language, by com- 
pelling them as it were to pay more attention .to 
the manner than the matter; for the ear of the 
public being accustomed to the academical cor- 
rectness of written speeches, it requires the same 
regularity from such. as speak extempore, and 
wonders at the least hesitation, at the slightest 
pause. . In England they are not so rigid: an 
orator is allowed to. correct himself,* to reflect, to 
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meditate^ a moment on his ideas; and all that 
strictness of examination, which with us is applied 
tothe style,- is employed 4here on the facts and 
arguments. .In. the parliament! have seen a 
speaker, listened to with delight, whose delivery 
. was .painful, iwho; hesitated, who at times could 
with difficulty find an expression corresponding 
to his thoughts, .but whose captivating eloquence 
also* flowed at' times like a torrent ; and, in the 
same sitting, a speech of the purest language^ 
delivered with elegant - facility, excited only 
weariness. 

But is it just, you will say, to make the talent 
of speaking extempore the first condition, and 
sine qud nan, of a legislative career? May it not 
happen, that a representative, endowed with all 
the other qualities that form the statesman and 
politician,- is deficient in this alone, and that his 
country is injured by being deprived of the assist- 
ance of his talents?* May it not happen too, that. 



' *'0n this point I haye heard adduced the example .of the 
orator, who, in this very session, has commanded the admira- 
tion of attentive France by a -i^ritten speech. But,, if on-a 
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IB tf ertiUD cifcninrtiBrei^ m partieafar i 
a mtniste^, erea poasestiDg the talcDicf spniuq^ 
inaj tbink it iBevmbefit on him to gmvd mgfitmt 
ihe pmBibility of my impradcBt escpTesnmiw tfast 
night esci^ him ia the wvmth of on eztaap^- 
nty speech? Certtmly, what jwl hcnre wsppmrn 
may oceor: and it is equally pomUe^ that m 
Biagistnte^ endaed with sagacity and patieiioe 
ioswrmoantable^ hut hard of , heating, weald die* 
cero the troth better in a written ttatemeiit, than 
by a pobbc pleading witii eonfroBtaticMi of wit- 
nesses. Yet what fatwyer, worthy of the name^ 
wenld hesitate in the present day between the 
secret process and the Mai debate, between trial 
by jury and the darksome code, that Qiaries V^ 
bequeathed to Enrope? General laws we not ta 
be framed, to meet snch rare exoeptioiMk And 
as to the being hurried away in the trS»nne^ 



^{oestioo oC deep feIigioii» md politicml pinlcyeopby* when the 
truth h»d no dnsee of being trimapiunt bj diseiissioD, » sage 
tiumglrt it hb doty to engrave at it were on brass bis solesin 
protest, does it foHovr thst be wonid bare spoken with fasn 
talent than be wrote? Assmedly not, and bis legpshtirs 
career baa e?inced the eontiarj*. 
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vrhich is dreaded, I see in it, on the contrary, 
one of the greatest benefits of extemporary 
speaking, one of its noblest and most advan- 
tageous moral consequences. Under the influ- 
ence of its magic power, the dissembler is impel- 
led to frankness, the cold heart finds something 
of a generous inspiration, and vanity itself some- 
times supplies the place of emotion in minds 
dried up by selfishness. 

With regard to extemporary speaking, v^e want 
nothing but the will to attain excellence. No 
nation in Europe has such a natural aptitude tp 
the art of oratory. I call to witness the trans* 
cendant talents^ that ten years of a very imper- 
fect representative government have already un- 
folded in a chamber, composed of deputies whose 
age at a medium is fifty-five. The annals eveaof 
the British parliament furnish few debates com* 
parable to the discussion of the law respecting 
the press, in the session of 1819. 
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Coniinuaiion of £he preceding.^The House ofPeers^ 

The room in which the peers meet is more spa- 
cious and more ornamented than that of the com- 
mons. It is an oblong square; one of the ends of 
which is occupied by the royal throne ; and at the 
other, below the bar, is the space reserved for the 
public. Here the members of the house of com- 
mons, with the speaker at their head, stand un- 
covered to hear the 4cing'8 speech. At this bar 
also the counsellors and their clients place them- 
selves, . when the house is supposed to sit as a 
court of appeal. • I say supposed, for in this case 
the lord chancellor is the only real judge, even 
when the appeal is from himself, as presiding in the 
the court of chancery, to himself, as presiding in 
the house of lords. The two peers taking a nap 
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during the pleadings are there merely for form 
sake.* 

I have asked myself on this occasion ' what 
would take place, if a few young lords, from; a 
spirit of ojpposition, or even as a party of pleasurCt 
should come unexpectedly to constitute a ma- 
jority against the grave opinion of the.chanqeUor.. 
The answer is in the empire of habit and of good 
sense. But the same sentiment of propriety^ 
which in civil causes would keep away from 
judicial debates peers not familiar with legal 
studies^ would call them thither on the contrary^ 
if some subject of general interest were to b^ dis* 
cussed, or some serious cause of complaint against 
the chancellor in the first instance. 

The throne is separated from the seats occupied 
by the peers by a little partition breast-high. On 
the right hand are the benches of the bishops, 
beyond them those of the ministry; on the left 
hand those of the opposition. On common 
occasions the peers of the blood royal have no 



* There must be at least three members present to give 
judgment. 
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phce particohrly asBigned them, each stttii^^ 
among his political friends : the duke of York oa 
the side of the ministry, to which he belongs; the 
liuke of Sussex with the opposition* 

The woolsack, on which the chancellor sits, is 
precisely what its name implies, a large bag ef 
wool, covered with red cloth^ without any kind of 
back tolean against ; and such is the minute respect 
paid to ancient customs in the slightest things, that 
Ae present chancellor, a man near eighty years of 
i^e, hesUated more than seven years on the qnestioo ^ 
whether be should allow a cushion to be brought 
Mm» when the sitting was too long and fatiguing. 

When a messenger from the commons is w^ 
nounced, as bringing to the upper house, biUs 
passed by the other branch of the legislature, the 
'chancellor rises, and goes to the bar, carrying 
in his hand a bag of red velvet embroidered with 
gold, inta which the messenger from the commons 
puts, the first bill, with which the chancellor 
returns, to deposit it in its place. He then goes 
to fetch a second, a third, a fourth, making a& 
many journeys as there are bills, instead of taking 
them all at once. To each of these proces«ona 
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4tf tlK dttousdlor k attadiaa a fee ^ iMi fu^^ 
wliea it is a pdvmte bill; nmd these fees Ibfm aa 
iaMMtdersWr portiimrf the casual profito gf the 
«fioe. MrikMoos ^bserwn sigr, that it is Mt 
imfomSMe, teaeebythechsatceilnr'siwuitiwittce; 
whether the hiM Ik ^the pdrate kind^ or per* 
taia to the public oQSusesM of the state. 

Ho imtmAmte ssob eeraaeiues where they aae 
sadoMWD, woidi be as dMwni as penrile; aii4 
evea in a eooatiy where tfa^ hate laag existe4 
it wMdd net be easy to justify tfiem in the eyes 
<if reason. / Bfamever, whea they aflEMt no seoous 
intemsts, and do not letaid the progress of busi- 
Hnej nay i^base some people's miads^ by 
the preseitf with the remembrsaces of 
anotharage. 

WeuMa are whoUy exdMed from the «t* 
^msoftbehoose of eomaiona. No exception is 
sdlowed to this rale» but for priiieesses of the 
bloody and ladies aooompanying them* Except 
this wry rve instancet it is only disguised as a 
aBom, that a woman can goto hear her hudiaad 
or brodisr speak. In Ae house of lords they 
enjoy a little oKMre indulgence: they sometimes 
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obtain* penAission to be present behind t&e iian'g*- 
inigs that sun'onnd the throne/ I even recdUect a 
legislative question, on which the sofioititions^of 
Bffme ladies of high rank had exerts so much 
influence, that, in coming tO'hearv the debates, 
they -seemed less like simple spectators, thha 
generals of an army following with their eyes a 
battle, of which they had traced the plan. This 
however is only an .irregularity, from .winch, no 
inference is to be drawn ;- but it struck nier the 
more, as I should have thought it. inoompatible 
with the political practices* of the English, k ' 

In general the forms of deliberation are the 
same in the house of lords as in the house of 
commons ; or at least the differences are not so 
important as to be worth reciting* 

What eminently distinguishes the parliamentary 
speakers ofour day consists in the simplicity and 
correctness of their reasoning. I spoke /to you 
in my early letters of the propensity the English 
have, to confine all questions within the:tempeDate 
circle of practical ideas immediately applicable to 
the interests of their country. It is of late more» 
esrpecially, that this tendency of men's minds ha& 
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miAmU Wk^n bid ClieCbdffi h^the 
seeptie of i&e padianMnt, and till Mai^ the; Qomn 
meoceiQeot ofi Ae Ameriomi wmr, Ihe^^^ctM «$ 
j^litkal eloqiaencG: ia England moia vowniMeiik 
what it m "mtk us. Qm>telilbQ^ fmoi: lMH^»r 
abosmded in tkerspeecfaos of that peiiodliii wkkk. 
we afteiK fitd pditical qitestiof sr ooxneotad wilh/ 
the 9e9Denl pcimflffes o£ imial phiSMc^hy* 

In thee foUonoDg geAemtion the fiiaiiioii had 
UDiiergone a cfaaoige: and durip^ tiie r«gB ofi 
Pitt, Fox, dimii the great onaion wh» asei slRlir^ 
distiBguisfaed under the aame of Ae race etf gamts^. 
we see maaki nmids giadimUy dechirmg move asd 
Hiore against aU emphasis in deliveity, asdmetah 
pfayaicai Si^tAs ii» ^rguaneot The genetiBd hdiag' 
was so decided i» this respect, that even Hie 
talsnts of Burke' could not surmeimt it» Whea 
he rose to* speak, every one was for retkmg, to 
such a degfee diat he get the nick-aame c£ the 
dmner hell;, and some of his discourses most ad- 
mired in psmt were d^vered ia am empty hoase. 

On considering the aetualr covqiositioa o£ the^ 
parliament, we shall find, i believe, that, by the 
side of a few men of talent, who will bear a com- 
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pariMQ with the greatest models, are a number 
possessed of just notions, and practical knowledge, 
which render it on the whole superior to any 
of its predecessors. It is only on matters of 
public economy however, that this superiority is 
incontestable. When we enter a loftier sph^e, 
we are sometimes painfully affected by somethii^ 
narrow in its notions, and incomplete in its reason- 
ing. It is impossible not to remark this in the 
debates relating to the rdigious and political 
organization of Ireland. The questions in general 
are neither attacked nor defended on a field soffi- 
dentiy large; and we are astonished not to find 
in the discussion either the reflections or the ex- 
amples, that would throw the greatest light on it. 
When the object is merely to improve the in- 
ternal administration of a country, where the 
great bases of liberty and justice are already 
secured, undoubtedly we cannot go straight 
forward to the fact : but when, as in Ireland, the 
social system itself is to be remoulded, how can 
we avoid tracing it up to its source? The solu- 
tions that are not afforded by history must be 
discovered by reason. 
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WU^i, in my eyes at least, gives the pariia*^ 
mentary debates an incomparable attraction, is 
less the extent and loftiness of the ideas produced, 
than <he manly simplicity of form their eloquence 
assuines. Tranquil in the feeling of their moral 
dignity, the orators never think of putting on a 
borrowed grandeur : the style of speaking is easy : 
pleasantry, far from being rejected, is favourably 
received i allusions to the national literature, or 
to the models of Rome and Athens, lend a charm 
and colouring to subjects sometimes dry in them- 
selves ; and quotations of the ancients have nothing 
pedantic amid an audience to which the slightest 
shades of the classical languages are familiar. 

An opposition member one day, attacking the 
government on the profusion of its expenditure, 
quoted the phrase of Cicero : Optimum vectigal 
atparcimonia: but, mistaking the Latin prosody, 
he pronounced it vectigal, making a long syllable 
short. '' Vectigal" said the minister (I think it 
was lord North) ; contenting himself, by way of 
answer, with restoring the quantity, which his^ 
opponent had mutilated ; and the jest was. in*- 
stantly relished by the whole house. 

X 2 
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Fox quotol the tcfses of Homer and Sc^jihoifles, 
widi wUebliis iorpfiswg mMMury tns enriched, 
oertaiB of being undentoed by his heaiem; end 
AoHgk this pncttce ie now out of fiuihion« to have 
fltadied ancient Utentwe, to be a good icbcrfar, 
18 etiU one of the essential oonditions for Aiaumg 
in parliwneot. 

In comparing the two bnnehes of the Sn^^ish 
legidatttre, and reflecting on the tsdenle of tihe 
first order included in the house of lords, I have 
often been surprised, that the debates of this 
house are not so int^reBtii^ as those of the com- 
mons ; and that, except iA extraordinary occa- 
sion^ they are in some measnre cold .and languid. 
It may be said, no doubt, that, as most bills 
origHiate in the lower house, the first Md liveliest 
interest is exhausted, when they anive at the 
house of peers : but on the other hand, the votes 
^f this house have all the importance of a deci- 
sion after an appeal from an inferior court. I 
conceive therefore, that we must seek for other 
onuses of a phenomenon, that may justly excite 
aurprise. If I were called upon to pomt them 
out, perhaps I sho«dd find two; one phyaieal. 
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and secondary, in the disproportion between the 
extent of the house, and the small number of 
peers in the habit of attending it : the other more 
important, and more general, in the progressive 
weakening, that the aristocratic principle expe- 
riences throughout the world. Even in England, 
where venerable trunks are yet standing, their 
vital strength gradually disappears, and the sap 
of the imaginatioB takes another cpurse. 
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LETTER XIX. 



Th$ $wr$§ rflepslaiive Del^teM in France and 
England compared. 



In my last letter but one, I observed, that/ not-- 
withstanding the numerous precautions, with 
which the deliberations of the English parliament 
fure surrounded, business proceeds with incom- 
parably greater rapidity than in our chambers, 
though the laws are subjected only to a sin- 
gle discussion in these. The fact has no need 
of proof, but it requires explanation* To find 
this, without dwelling too much on questions of 
regulation, let us follow a law proposed in the 
principal phases of its discussion; and give an 
account of the manner, in which the business is 
conducted in France and in England.* 

* Two works should be constanUy under the eye of those, 
who engage in the important question of regulating deliberatiTe 
(Msemblies : one, yeiy ably translated into French by UU 
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The sittings of our chamber of deputies open 
with reading the minutes of the preceding day: 
and these minutes contain an analysis of every 
speech^ instead of being confined, like the journals 
of the house of commons, to the results of the 
deliberations, and the acts that may constitute 
the law. Here we' have a double loss of time, 
first in the useless prolixity of what is read, and 
next because a punctilious self-regard, finding the 



Pichon, is the Parliamentary Manual of Mr. Jeffenon. This 
is a summary of English experience sanctioned by Amerioaa 
sagacity. The other is the Taetiqwe 4e$ AMembUu Ugiilaiivei ; 
a woiIe, in which M. Dnmont has displayed the most phUoso- 
phic arguments in the most sprightly manner. We there find 
the regulations drawn up by the author for the representatlYe 
council of the republic of GeneTU. These ^re founded on the 
practices of the English parliament, with some improvements 
in certain particulars. On presenting this work to the councB, 
of which he is a member, he adopted the ingenioiis . idea of 
requesting, that it should be subjected to the forms of delibe- 
ration traced out in it ; in other words, that in discussing the 
plan, it should be taken as already adopted. The trial was so 
satisfactory, that the regulations, which were unanimously 
adopted at once, are become habitual with the citisens of 
Geneva. They are followed in all the committees, in all ti|e 
meetings to which the spirit of association gives rise : and this 
practice has introduced into the conduct of affairs remarkable 
promptness and regularity. 
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MCBetftffiM Ubre baflUjr etyrcMied ilo Ahoiigto^ is 
avAcient «lo {Mmfaice a dtefaiite mIa wigle iwiMd^ 
fvliib ibe Mdttrof fckerday staois atilL But ttw 
asnot ihe laM i&eoiuremence of IkMc ftnifyMft : 
Mr, &8iiAien m tines of «nuiqiiilkky> tii«|r «t9Ul4 
iMOMM d an garo M in a |>eiiDd of distitflMatfe or 
jBBudtttbn. Vfhuk the public papers girp an 
koeoUMof the debiitei, it is at tbe wk and pei^ 
^ the NaAtoks: ih^ d^uties islw^f hi^e k i|^ 
their power, to disavow what is printed in their 
names. But minutes approved by the chamber 
Mqiwe an lofficial character.; Bixd every orator is 
presumed to adopt even the slightest expressioiis 
Ahat are ascribed to him. Every deputy sus- 
pected by ike dominant faction woald faeie have 
his indictment prepared before-hand: it would be 
jtak anenal, ^wbeod the strongsst would find wea* 
pons ready forged, to crush the minority. 

Then comes a report from the committee of 
petitions. Here one, two, three orators in suc- 
.(^esMon asoeiML th^ |fcrU)^uie, and set forth, that 
Mr. sQch a one a^kis permission to many his 
jH»ter-in-law; that another desires a tax on use- 
less dogs; that a third imparts to the chamber a 
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wm plMi of admioidtntMiii and fioanoe, aad tkat 
there j« aMielhmg good in his idean; thata&wtii 
iadteinras of ofatakiiiig the riband of the legion of 
honouir; that a fifth pfo^^oMs lo deciee the aw* 
aaibe of iw£^&c2at^ to *he lale kiag, 4|ja whibfa the 
eoduntttee f^rawly deiikands p^Midg to the o«dar 
of thedaur, heet»uaa hk tn^jeaty haa «dnady vck 
ceived from his people that of desired. And the 
dost spHgbtly of Datknas, the moat aensible to the 
i^Ughteat shades of the rkHcaloua^ has h^m listen* 
ing patiently for ten years to suQh paUry tbia^a^ 
witheutTe|[Q((tk^ that hwifa life ia too shorty 
tbas to waste the time of a deliberative assen^bly. 
l¥ihML the subjoi^t of a petition is more serious, 
the eooae^ueneesof onr system are scarcely more 
satis&ptory; for referring them to the mipisters, 
dapeaiting them in the office of information, 
and pateing to the order of the day, are only 
three kinds of death to the petition moye or less 
hpnonrable. 

Woiild you propose then, you will say, to sup- 
piMa ihe right of petition, as it is exercised in 
Franoe? Assuredly no. As lopg as the right of 
proposiag laws is withheld from the chambers, it 
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i6 better to give it indiscriminately to all Yiho 
choose to put a petition mto the po6t-ofice> tlian 
to deprive the citiasens of all means of demanding 
them: but what reason points out would be, to 
give this right to the chambers, on which it has 
devolved by all the rules of common sense, and to 
make the deputies the organs of the wishes of the 
citizens. 

This is in fiict what takes place in England. 
Every petition must be presented by a member, 
who may make it the subject of a motion, or lay 
it on the table and merely desire it to be read, 
according to circumstances. Thus the houses are 
guarded against frivolous and intemperate peti- 
tions, and just claims are sure of finding advocates. 
Farther, it is by no means presumed, that the pe- 
titioners have a right to cause the pariiament to de* 
liberate on the subject of their demand : the peti- 
tion is considered only as the ground of the motion 
made by this or that member, to whom alone it 
belongs to commence any proceeding on it: and 
thus, as I have said before, the true meaning to be 
attached to the right of petitioning in England is 
that of meeting to deliberate on grievances, which 
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penons .maiy be desirous of laying before parlia- 
ment or the king. 

Collective petitions, proceeding from a body oi 
men, orfrom a county, which are rejected by our 
IvwB, are those on the contrary, which the English 
value most, as they, express the opinion of num- 
bers : and it is seldom, that a measure of any 
importance is adopted by parliament, without its 
being urged and encouraged, if not compelled to 
it, by the number and unanimity of petitions pre- 
salted. We then see members arrive bending 
under the weight of those with which they are 
loaded ; and, dropping at the door a vast roll, one 
of the ends of which they hold in the hand, they 
proceed up to the table, spreading before the eyes 
of the house the long strip of parchment, covered 
with fifty or sixty thousand signatures. This is 
a kind of pleasantry sanctioned by custom. It is 
also the practice for a member, who presents a 
petition, to seat himself on the treasury bench 
while it is reading. This point of form gives rise to 
strange approximations. Thus I have sometimes 
seen sir Francis Burdett by the side of lord Castle- 
leagh, and Mr. Hume by that of Mr. Vansittart. 
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JBM let us i^um to the oowse af mur pr^poM^ 
tions of laws. A communicatioii from the govem-* 
meat is announoed. The door opens, and a 
mioistAr, or a c^maMskmet ftMSi the kii»g> oomes 
fonraidt preceded hy two tips^yes, aseeods tbm 
trihiuie, 9oA tead« a kmg exposition of Bootivea^ 
pmiively wsMabling die preamble of a rescript of 
a RbnMOi emperor : as if, |q a free f overiweiit, 
the bcMt explaaaticm of the motives of a l^^lative 
raeasttfo w^e not to be foaad in the speeches 
themeeltw of the authors q( it, awd their aonwiefa 
to the objections of tts oppooent^. Hew txMi is 
apothcir <wMte of time.. Why deliver from the 
tftt^mie a w^A oomposed at leisure, oorreeted, 
aai written ont fiurly, which it wookL be so 
datnral to send at once to the MmUmr^ wbeie 
every deputy vca^ resd it more at his ease, imd 
with more sttention? 

I on|^ also to point out to you from the begin* 
ning, among tilie prioeipsi eauses kA the slowness 
of our deliberations, this segal imiiati»e; which, 
iaspiriiig the ministers, and almost the Mng him^ 
self, widi an aulbar's affection tot the slighieat 
partienlars in the project of a law, induces the 
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l^verament ontors^ to conf end far mmutitt of n^ 
fimpdrtaaoe, and oonsider the dig^est aiMendb* 
meat oa a biidge to be built, or a aiarsb to be 
dranad, as a check oa the crown. 

The project of a la# k presented: what be- 
comes of it then ? It is sent to the ceauuftteesc 
These committees^ as yon know, are compesed 
from the whole diamber, dinded by lot into 
sections, each of which elects one of the . 
of the committee appointed to examine the pro* 
ject of a law ; and this committee, in its tno^ 
selects one of its number to draw up the report. 
Let us stop here a moment, for never did a mere 
irrational contriranee fetter the progress, and 
falsify the natural character of a legislative dis- 
cussion. 

There seem to be but two modes of deciding a 
question, reason and force. Our regulation, in 
concert with judge Bridoye, has invented a third, 
which is chance. In fact, it may happen, that 
the distribution of the members in the committee 
is such, as for the opinions of the majority of the 
assembly to be those of the minority in the com* 
mittee ; so that the committee is certain befon* 
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band of its labours being in Tain, dnd that its 
report -will be rejected at once by the chamber.^ 
It may happen too, particularly in a question of 
local interest, that all the deputies acquainted 
with the facts, and capable of elucidatii^^ the dis- 
Hussion, are concentrated in the same section; so 
that of the nine members of the committee, there 
will only be one who knows any thing of the 
business. 

But what has this dommittee to do? Has it 
been informed, by any preceding debate, of the 



* Suppose an aasembly composed of 450 members, 242 of 
whom support the ministry, and 208 vote with the opposition^ 
Each of the nine sections wiU consist of fifty members. Now 
suppose the minority of 208 equally distributed among eight 
sections, it wiU form a majority in each, and the 242 misis* 
terial votes will be distributed as follows : 

Minority of 24 in each of eight sections - 19SS 
Unanimity in the ninth ... « - - 60 

242 
Of nine members of the committee, then the majority wiU 
nominate only one. 

(This is an extreme and highly improbable case. But it is 
Tery possible for the opposition members to have a minority 
in five of the nine sections, in which case they will nominate 
five of the members of the committee, so that the majority of 
the committee will be in a minority in the house. Tt.) 
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difficulties that are to be solved? Is it charged 
with one of those particular businesses of inquiry 
or composition, which are better executed round 
a table covered with green clothe than amidth^ 
passions of the chamber ; while, on the contrary^ 
the grand features of a legislative measure cannot 
be decided with advantage, except in a general 
discussion? Has it any power to compel the 
appearance of witnesses, and to ascertain facts? 
By no means. What dien will it do? It will 
meet, talk, be exposed to the intrigues of parties 
and solicitations of ihe ministry : weeks will pass 
away, before a decisive majority declares itself 
in it: at length it will name a reporter, who, in 
a longer or shorter time, in proportion to his 
readiness, will come and present to the chamber 
the result of its labours. And these labours in 
general will be nothing but a collection of general 
positions, in which deputies, who are strangers 
to the point in question, and consequently ought 
to hold their tongues, will have indulged them- 
selves, as an excuse for making a speech. All 
this time the chamber remains idle. 
On the report being {Nresented, there is another 
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waste of time. The deputy fMre»MUittg it tinm 
kimulf with reading a long abstraet, to which ne 
one listens, or to which, at feast, it is siliy to 
listen; for it would be more lational to emplb]f 
the morning in any thing else, and wait till ihm 
report is printed, to meditate upon it at kirare. 

The reading finished, deputies from each side 
rush to the taUe, to secure the privilege of 9pMk* 
ing for, i^atmt, or en the minister's pvopofal'. 
The most nimble, or the most robust, olitain the 
first ranks: others, less fortunate, eontenti tkeai- 
selves with a twentieth, thivtieth, perhaps a foiv 
tieth or fiftieth turn. Do they know what lihey 
will have to say when their turn comes ? Can 
they tell whether the arguments that recur to 
their minds, will not have been repeated ten Smes 
over, before it is their turn to speak ? I>o they 
know how far the debates will have changes! their 
way of thinking ? Not m the least. But no matr 
ter ; they will have the pleasure of speaking, or 
at least they will have testMed their good wili : 
imd if the closure of the debate prevent their ad- 
mission to the tribune, they w9I print vdiat they 
would have said, or what they might have said. 
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if the . discussion . had continued till their turrv; 
came^ and their opinions hkd lemainbd un^> 
changed^ . / .1 ...; ^. > 

. The general di3cu8sion begiofii aod my^'yfr^K 
tea speeches* placing, stiperior talents .and medi?! 
ocrity pa a level* occasipA delays without ipeatj 
sure. A man endued with good s^nse^ .bui- 
d^titute of oratorical talents/ . who, if ^hesc^, 
readings were prohibited, would confine himself, 
to giving some useful advice in a few words, as. 
the articles came under discussion, cannot ..resist: 
the ten\ptation of seeing in print, in the Moniteur,] 
a morsel . of his composition, or that of . spme 
charitable friend* 

Still it would foe nothings if all these Bpeechea: 
were read in suitable. order: but the custom. of: 
calling alternately on the orators entered (or, aufjl. 
against the project, and that of allowing, the. 
ministers to speak whenever they require.it,: 
frequently give to a debate the most incoherent, 
character. 

t An orator has written a speech in. answer to; 
one of those delivered, the preceding day: but- 
on the following day comes, another,^ by .whiicjh.' 
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the qiiMtion it totally altend. What wiU our 
oiator do now? Will he seerifice the oApring 
of his lacttbrations ? This would be too oroel. 
He will utter t few sentenees extempore, to tack 
hk ^yseourse well or ill to that preoedii^ it; 
llien, drawing h}a paper out of his poeket# he 
wiB read his reflections, that no longer answer to 
iuiy thing, and throw a deadly frigidity orer the 
sittoig. Another, on the contrary, will offer with 
the utmost simplicity, as an excuse fyr net 
ascending the tribune, his having left his cfinim 
behmd him in the dmwer of hie bureai^ or the 
pocket of his great coat. In truths I know not 
why we are accused of a turbulent vivacity: I 
am oonftmnded, on the contvary, at our gravity 
and patience. Never would an assembly cf 
Americans or Englishmen be prevailed on to 
listen to sudv a long series of written dimerta- 
tions, the monoV>ny of which is broken only by 
interruptions and invectives. 

The discussion of the articles immediately £bl« 
lows that of the whole of the law, so Chat diese 
two discussions form in reality only one. Here 
wvitten speeches are less frefuent, and the de* 
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bates become more animated and interesting^. 
But hence arises another inconvenience. After 
spending long days in useless readings, it is 
during the sitting, and amid the storm of irri* 
tated passions, that amendments are to be con- 
ceived on the spur of the moment ; whence it 
follows^ that they are for the most part badly 
contrived^ and as badly drawn up. And, were 
they not, little would be gained: for the vot€^ 
of the law succeeding to the discussion of the 
articles without any interval, there is no time to 
contemplate it as a whole, and examine whether 
the amendments, though reasonable in them* 
selves, do not render the law absurd, by de- 
ranging its general economy. 

According to the letter of the charter, each 
amendment shc^uld be referred to a committee, 
there to be discussed : but of two evils it was 
requisite to choose the least, and necessity has 
led to setting aside an article, that would have 
tendered all deliberation impossible. 

The last stage of the discussion having arrived, 
nothing remains but to proceed to the ballot, 
such being our mode of reckoning votes. Here^ 

y2 
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at least, it would seem do loss of time is to be 
apprehended : but this is far from being the case. 
The forms of calling on the members by name 
[i^ppel nominal] and examining the ballot [dipau- 
iUement du scrutin] are such, that we have foun4 
means of employing three quarters of an hour in 
aprocess, that would be finished in ten minutes, if 
we adopted the balloting boxes used in England, 
in clubs where secrecy of voting is practised. 
And suppose the appel nonunal to be demanded 
on several articles of a projected law, which may 
very easily happen, whole days would be spent 
in counting black and white balls. It would be 
too much, were our lives as long as those of the 
patriarchs. 

But will a day never arrive, when our deputies, 
shaking off this deplorable timidity, will be proud 
of displaying their opinions in the &ce of their 
country; and when, far from concealing them- 
selves behind the curtain of a ballot, a curtain 
indeed easily lifted, they will take care, as in 
England, to publish a list of the majority and 
minority on every important question ? In France 
you will tell me, public voting would be to* 
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favourable to men in power. — At first, perhaps 
it would : in the course of time, I doubt it much. 
What kind of liberty must it he, that has no am- 
bition but that of filching a few laws by the help 
of a mysterious urn, without ever acquiring the 
fisu^ulty of forming men and citizens? 

We have followed the different phases of the 
discussion of a projected law in the chamber of 
deputies : we will leave the orators of the govern- 
ment, to accompany it to the chamber of peers, 
where, obliged to sift over again beyond the 
power of mortal strength ai^uments already ex- 
hausted by the debates of the other chamber, 
they win gather the bitter fruits of the regal 
initiative. But I must point out to you one 
deficiency in our constitutional laws, which, 
under various circumstances, may lead not only 
to interminable delays, but to serious dangers : 
this is the total absence of means of communi- 
cation between the chambers. Suppose one of 
them should insist on an amendment, which the 
other should obstinately rqect. Here the wheels 
of government would be completely stopped : 
an inconvenience that would be avoided, if we 
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bad, like the Englifih perliaaieiit, thew free e&^^ 
ferences of the painted chamber, where cmmdis-^. 
sioneni from both branches of the legialatare 
adjust and obviate differences by reciprocal eon? 
cessions. 

Now let us take a rapid view of the order ol 
debates in the house of commons : we shaU meet, 
no doubt, with some caprices, and some abuses ; 
but in every thing essential to the prognsss cf 
business we shall find promptitude, method, a»d 
simplicity, where with us we have se^t notlnig 
but dilatoriness and confusion. 

The house of commons has two modes of ex-t 
erting its influence on the concerns of the conn* 
try^ as an integral part of the legislative body, by 
passing laws, and as a grand national coundl by 
addresses to the king, and by lesolutioBiB. These 
resolutions may be either a general announcer 
ment of an intention, that will subsequently appear 
in the shape of a bill ; or a declaration of certain 
principles, and the manisfestation of certain senr 
liments, as for instance the celeln^ted motion of 
Mr. Dunning, in 1780: '' that the influence of 
the croWn has increased, is increasittg, and ought 
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to h^ dJUAidabed/' R»t «b wlmt eoMenn us ift 
to oompire thd prooeedugs w6 follow in tlia 
di«Mflsioii of laws with tboee ^oiisecmfced by 
lo*g expaneoGe ia Bug^kfltd^ let w tionfine our* 
fldfws to purtoing tlie pr^ei$ of a ImU from ita 
origin to iia adoptk>m 

Tiie fint mp toward preaentiiig a bill k, to 
obtaia leaTO of the hoiiae* The aotaiber with 
Whonn it oiigiaatBi^ whelhet he hrioi^ lo the 
miiBBtify or the op^^tion, begins therefeie idlh 
givag nlotiot^ that on sveh a day he will mov«fe» 
IsBhre to bring in a bili the pirpose of whibh he 
■mrtianBi This fortturiity is atriody observed^ 
tfaM the bsuM may not be taken mmWaras, and 
IIM the akilngonisti of the biU may be prepaied 
to oppose it. In general, a great deal of coaitesy 
tri?es ptee* in these preliflttnariea» and wo are 
inTahmtalily rescinded of the woffda of the 
EiqsBah g^eifaltlieis at the battle of Fontenoy : 
'^ eentfene* of the Franeh guards, fire firat'' 
Fpsln the bepn&ing any member of tbe hooaa 
may declare^ diat he will support or oppose the 
bill to be |tles«bled> accofding as it shall or shall 
not include this or that clause, which he may 
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deem desirable i and in pursuanceof -this diM^la^ 
ration the partisans of the bin> its mpparterm 
according to the received phrase, have it in their 
choice^ either to modify it» or to contest the 
point. You see ' already how mudi delay aad 
useless discussion may often be spared by thia 
simple mode of proceeding : for, if it be a mifiister 
^r a member of weight belonging to the majority, 
who declares on what conditions the bill will 
seceive his assent, the member with whom it 
originates will know at the outset what *fae magr 
reckon upon; and, in concert with: his pavty, 
determines to make or refuse the concasmas 
demanded, according as he has most at heart tlie 
result of the division or the effect the debftte will 
produce. 

On the day appointed, he who brings in the 
bill, unfolds its motives; he is seconded by a 
member of the same party; the bill i6 laid on the 
table ; and the speaker puts the question, whether 
it shall be reiid the first time. The lists are dfen 
open, and the adversaries of the bill may ei^er 
oppose the reading directly, orput it'off by inoiviJEig 
for An adjournment. 
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'. It kviiot usaal for a debate to take place at the 
irst reading, of a bill ; or at least the general 
principle of it only is then considered: for it 
seems by no means reasonable^ to combat the 
particulars of a bill that has not yet been read; 
and it would be a waste of time, to endeavour to 
amend what may perhaps be rejected altogether 
the next moment. 

Accordingly the second reading is the proper 
iield of battle. - The bill has then been printed ; 
it is knowu to the whole house ; and the period is 
arrived, to attack it as a whole, or to modify it by 
amendments, since there is then a presumption, 
that it will be adopted. 

After the second reading too it is usual, to send 
the bill to a committee, either special, or of the 
whole house. This however is merely a custom, 
to which there are many exceptions. Important 
propositions are sometimes discussed in a general 
committee immediately after the first reading; 
and there are even eeitmk motions, tlmt can be 
made only in a committee. Sometimes too it 
happens, particularly when local measures are in 
question, that the supporters of the bill themselves 
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dMiit k U b* •rtnldifwUjr to admnMllM, hitler 
to draw k tp iDAilMra cofie^t foim, orto ooQmI 
hctih and hear the pMttite iBt«inted ia-it. 

SjpeoNl eofttmilteM we either eompoeed of m 
CMtan mdnber of ncabMs mskMd ekdMvdjr by 
tile heue^ ot ftiee to aU members Hrhi ckoeM to 
be pieitat et the tMiberMioo. In the former 
case they are called *eka commitUt$, in the lettiir 
tpm wmtume$* SemMimee teo the Mtoie of 
the sehiect »ef«iies» tlM ^sflBit passe* k the 
coimnittoe theidd be l6b^ secret^ and th^ thtf 
mfeaibiM are evvoni to secrecy. 

Thr eeaunklees mky bb elected to «Mnoes 
ways : either by ballot, or by i^ntiflg a fist m 
the vseal sbape of a noticim or lastly, to tiw tfase 
of edntested eleotiomt confesmiibly to an>io|fMioits 
mode presefibed by a piwrtitftiUtf law« But m^sl 
floonionly the {Nropoeer of a eoimaittee giffea a 
list of the ^essoi»<»f whtoi he wishes it to be 
cempeeedt Oth^acftd)eni,ifila|>pciariiMiiiinto» 
pfofweef the adiiliai e( this or iktk Bame to the 
fist: aad id geniAral « sense of deoorclm is vat- 
ictoat» to iufedteto faiih who Iwesents it, thtoit 
va^^ to contad eeme members of oiRHttqiMDoe 
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in |;)ke party <^po&ite to his own. Besides, a 
pievi^us debate having disclosed to the house 
who are best acquainted with the subject, there 
is reason to presume, that the seleotion will be 
made with discernment It is an ests^lished rale, 
not tp include in a qi^cial committee, any mem« 
bers, who have argued for rejecting the pro* 
posal altogether, but such only as desire it to be 
amended. In fact, a man who rejects a pro* 
posal entirely, does not seem calculated to amend 
k» different parts. 

Observe how much wisd<mi there is in these 
parliamentary forms; and at the same time how 
free they are from stiifoess, and easy to be ac- 
commodated to the infinite variety of human 
affurs. Accordingly, it is in feet in the com- 
mittees of the house of commons, that all those 
questions respecting regulations [quuthm adminU 
Hrgtives] are discussed, which with us are decided 
in the office of a minister, or in the privacy of a 
council of state. It is in the presence of the 
public, or at least of the parties concerned and 
their eounsel, that tike committees ezamtue wit* 
jpfmmB, consult penous of sdence and experieace; 
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and discuss affairs of every kind referred to them ; 
affairs so numerous, that sometimes a dozen com- 
mitteesy occupied on different concerns, may be 
seen assembled in the same room. These com- 
mittees meet at noon, and their sittings ought to 
close at four o'clock, when those of the house are 
opened for reading prayers^ but they receive an 
order to prolong them. As soon as the business 
of a committee is finished, the chairman presents 
himself at the bar, and at the call of the Speaker 
comes forward and lays on the table the report 
with which he is charged. Nothing can be more 
simple and speedy. 

That this systen) however is spotted with many 
abuses is incontestable, as numerous complaints 
bear witness. But at least there stands a remedy by 
the side of the evil : and if corruption sometimes 
creep into the committees, complaint may be 
immediately made to resound through the house, 
for injured interests never fail to find an advodate. 

When the house is formed into a genteral com- 
mittee, the mace is laid under the table; the 
Speaker quits his seat, which he alone has a right 
to occupy, and appoints a temporary president^ 
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who takes his place at the table. A familiar dis- 
cussion then takes place, in which the debaters 
are freed from a rigid observance of the rules 
adopted in sittings of the house. A person may 
speak on a question as often as he thinks proper, 
propose amendments, and suggest alterations in 
the style. A member, who would not venture to 
make a set speech, does not hesitate to make 
known a fact, or to request an explanation. Such 
a debate has all the ease of conversation. And 
here particularly is perceived the advantage of 
every member speaking in his place : as soon as 
he has finished what he had to say, he sits down, 
without thinking himself obliged to beat his brains 
for a peroration. How often, on the other hand, 
have I seen our deputies as it were chained to the 
tribune, because they did not dare to descend 
from it, till they had hit upon some brilliant and 
sonorous conclusion for their speech ! 

When the general committee has finished its 
examination of the question submitted to it, the 
Speaker resumes his seat, and a report of the 
amendments adopted by the committee is made, 
while the house continues to sit. This report. 
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addressed, as we may say, by the house to the 
house itself, may seem whimsical at first triewt 
but we are soon aware how essential this custom 
is, to avoid a surprise, and maintain the gravity of 
debate. 

At length the bill comes to a third reading; and 
all the members having had time to review it, and 
examine the modifications it has undergone in the 
course of the debates, there is no fear, as with us, 
of the serious inconvenience I have noticed above, 
that of voting blindfold on a proposed law, the 
nature of ndiich has often been changed bjr 
amendments. 

Tou see how simple and philosophical this 
course is : it is actually the way, in which the 
human mind proceeds*. Do we trace out a plan^ 
or propose any business whatever? we begin by 
considering the principle; we then examine the 
particular parts ; and lastly we review what we 
have done as a whole* Such is the object of the 
three debates. 

But if it be acknowledged, that this mode of 
deliberation is the wisest, *it is no less certain, 
that it is also the most speedy. The numerous 
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trials, to wfaieh a propoiitiiHi is rahjMtod bdfoM 
itisooadiided ob, calm the pasnonfl, nd frefMt 
adf^love from iMing hurt: no oae it ^agtr to ekifli 
the i%kt of tpeakiag, wkea ali iie wise of having 
mon thaa one opfpoftaaily of expies»iiig theitf 
sentiments ; tnfeBts of evnrjr kind, merit of til 
descriptions, find a plaea soited to them, and 
tilers is no hmrry on any point If a bniMipg 
have many places of egress, the crowd will he 
divided, and glide out withont emhsrrasimeat: 
open hut one door, let it he ever so wide, yea 
you wdl soon find it obstrocted. Ton are awase 
howev w, that in uigent i^wes the thme feadiaga 
of a inll may take place mi the same day. 

The mode of collecting votes in the house cC 
commons has in it something whimsical. It is 
one of those old traditionary customs, that yoa 
meet at every step in England, notwithstan d ing 
the principle of melioration is there so vivacious 
and energetic. The Speaker, having pat the 
questbn, desires those who are for adopting it to 
aay sye, and the opponents to say np, ''The ^ya 
have it:"* says the Speaker, when he judges, fiom 
^ sound of the voices, that the majority declares 
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for the aflSrmative. If no one object to this^ the^ 
decision becomes a law. And freqiiently^ when 
measures are proposed to which there is no oppo-* 
sition, we hear repeatedly murmured, with a hoi* 
low voice, and in a kind of established cfaaunt^ 
which is uninterrupted by any answer: ''Let 
those who are for the question say aye, those wh6 
are of the contrary opinion say no. The ayes 
have it/' They aire so many laws adopted. But 
the minority, however small in number, has always 
a right to demand a division. For this purpose a- 
member rises, and, contradicting the Speaker,; 
declares, even if he alone had voted in thenega* 
tive, that the noes have it. The house is theh 
divided:' the members of one party go into the 
lobby, those of the other remain in their places; 
and two tellers, nominated by each party, bount 
the votes. 

The Speaker does not vote, except when the 
house is equally divided ; and it was his vote alone, 
as you know, that decided for the impeachment 
of lord Melville. In a general committee, as the 
Speaker does not execute the office of president, 
he is allowed to vote : but he refrains from it, on 
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a convictioi), that impartiality is his first duty; 
and arailing hioiself of the privilege of remaining 
neuter^ a priyilege granted to him alone, he retires 
to his seat while the votes are countedi. as to 
a rock secure from storms. 

No doubt you will charge me with having 
dwelt on these particulars of regulation with too 
much pedantry ; but on this point, I think I can 
justify myself. As in courts of justice forms are 
the surest protection of the weak, in a deliberative 
assembly regulations are the best, we may.oflen 
say the only, protection of the minority. And.if 
it be certain^ that without freedom of debate the 
most beautiful written constitutions would only 
be useless scraps of paper, we are led to acknow* 
ledge, that nothing in a representative govern- 
ment merits more serious attention, than the 
methods intended to assiire the greatest possible 
latitude to this freedom. 

But there is another point of view, under whidti 
the forms of deliberation in the assembly of re* 
presentatives acquire a AtiB greater imj^ortanoe; 
it is the influence they ^st oq the natioii by tilpL 
authority of enmj^r The elective chamber ia 
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in object to which all citizens aspire :tiieeoiin- 
try^ where it is not; so, would be pbliticany 
defanct : it is natural, therefore, that men'« maa* 
ners should be modelled by what passes in this 
assembly. 

. If the busioesB there be conducted with order, 
simplicity, and promptitude, the same qualities 
will not fiiil -to be diffused through the nation; 
the spirit of association will be progressive; men 
will be iaccustomed to treat of their <^ncems in 
eommon; and the talent of debate vdll soon 
become fatmltar lo all the citizen^. If^ on tiie 
contrary, the' legislative assembly exhibit a sad 
example of dilatoriness, confusion, or violence, 
the fetal contagion wilt spread over the country, 
and public morals be stifled in the cradle. Igno* 
rant of the forms of a regular deliberation, wearied 
by the. time lo«t in vain discussions, where aU 
speak at once without arriving at any conclofsion,- 
the citizetes. will keep apart f^om each other, con- 
cantrate themselves in the narrow circle of selfish* 
nesB, and indolently leave to govemmeitt dioM 
inter^ats^ wkich they ought themselves to defnd 
andproteot. .. c 
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Whaterer be the goTemmeiit under which we 
lire, when such is the disposition of men's minds» 
we must renounce the idea of liberty • In nations, 
as with individuals, freedom consists in managing 
our affairs ourselres. 
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Wb here pnblish two fragments of letters on England, 
which were to have been the first in the second volome. 
The intention of Mr. de Stael was to treat in this volnme 
on the Elections, the Catholics of Ireland, and the 
Religions State of the Country. The foUowing are the 
heads of the chapters, annexed to this MS*: 

Bhetians, Towns, Counties. 

Whigs. 

Catholic Question, Clergy. 
He was not able to write more than these few pages; 
we think they will interest the public, first on account of 
the true and ingenious ideas which they contain, and then 
as being the last work of a man so worthy of regret, and . 
who was removed from the world at so early an age. 
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Tou desire me. Sir/ to contiaue our correapoo*^ 
dence, and yoa encouirage me by the assurtnce 
tbatthe first letters, which I addressed to you, 
have not been without utility. 

In publishing them out of deference to your 
advice, I could not help feeling more than one 
ground of uneasiness. I feared to say too much 
or too little — too much if I addressed my obser- 
vations to the mass of the public, which has only 
vague and incomplete ideas of England ; too little 
if I spoke only to those who, like youj had studied 
its history, constitution, and laws* Above all 
things, I feared lest a trite patriotism should 
accuse me of Anglomania, and reject even the 
rsfitctidns, with which I was inspired by the sin- 
cere love of my country. 
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The indulgence with which my letters hare 
been received^ naturally revived my confidence, 
but it is much less ][>y flattering my vanity^ than 
by making me feel a pleasure of a higher order. 
I have been convinced by my personal experience^ 
that the love and the desire of truth are the dis- 
tingttishing characteristics of our age, and that 
there is no country in Europe, where this love is 
nlMe real and more decided than ini France* 
Pe6pl« have done me the justice to believe tiiat 
I sought truth with aincerity, with that good-trill 
which is one of the conditions necessary to have 
It just impression ci theobjects which we observe; 
and then the uprightness of my intentions has 
ftupplied the place of literary merit. 
- I am now therefore able to speak to the public 
ivith a degree of confidence^ I might almost itey 
familiarity. I feel myself at ease, as in a con- 
versation in which the speakers, without any 
reserve, think only of assisting each other to 
come to a solution which may satisfy thenu 

I have also naturally experieifced a pleasure trf 
Snothfer kind, oii sediig the hope realised, n^hitth 
I had conceived when I wrote ta ybu my thit 
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letteri. They hare become; I will not ny the 
bail8e» btft the occasioD^ which has induced accu* 
fate and able obsenrers to a ptactical study of 
England. Many things which I had in view have 
been said better than I could have said them, 
and in many respects I might consider this new 
volume as saperfluous; but if tibere still remain 
some ^ejndjices to be dispelled, some useifol 
notions to be propagated^ such an object is 
idways worth pursuing, and V have neither euf^ 
ficient talent nor snffieient presumption to seek 
another. 

That th^rn are errors, and even blunders in the 
first part of my correspondence, is 'what 1 ani 
more convinced of than any body else can be; 
Perhaps I ought to correct them, but this wotdd 
be giving to my work more importance than it 
deserves; besides, I have not pretended to a 
rigorous accuracy ; what I have attempted, and 
what I widi to have accomplished, is^ to give on 
the whole of the institutions, the manners and 
opinions of England, some more practical id^as 
tkani Ihose wliidi are usually met ^vitfi in bodkk. 
Let us then felfow the same dourse* doce jrOu 
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encounge me to do ao, and, if it is allowable in 
familiar language to borrow the ezpnesaions of 
Scriptare, '' Let ua leave the things which are 
behind/* 

But a new spedes of difficulty stops me at the 
Tcry beginning. When I began to write to yo9« 
I had seen England at different times ; the friend* 
ship with which I was honored by some menji 
most distinguished for their rank in society and 
their public career, had .permitted me to enjoy 
their conversation, and to profit by their ImoW'* 
ledge; I might therefore believe, without too mudi 
presumption, that I had enjoyed peculiar advan* 
tages in observing England, and that by con* 
tinning to study it, I should at length become 
acquainted with it, and at least form a cImt idea 
of it which should satisfy myself. I returned to 
it I desired to see the country at the, moment 
when a general electicm agitated the peoples! 
minds, and brought into play all the wheels of 
the political machine. I must confess to you^* 
that far from my ideas becoming more clear, I 
foel myself more incapable than ever of ccmciliat*^ 
ing so many divers elements, and of following the 
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line of troth amidst such multiplied contrasts. 
Am I to ascribe it entirely to a want of perspi- 
eacity, or is there in the iacts themselves a legi- 
timate explanation of the doubt which fills my 
JDitnd ? Of this you will be the judge; and, at i41 
events^ the confession which I make to you will 
not be useless/ if it can guard others besides 
myself against the dangers of superficial obsenra- 
tton and rash conclusions. 

In many respects my admiration of England 
has remained the same. I still think that its oivi- 
lizadon is more advanced than ours, and that for 
a long time we may and ought to profit by its 
example; but I am not the less convinced that 
its social organisation requires ftiudameMal 
reforms, and I would not venture to affirm that 
its political institutions are sufficient progrci^* 
sively to lead to those reforms, without having, 
dangerous crises to pass through. 
' In this respect, perhaps, our situation is more 
favorable than hers; perhaps, after long*con- 
tinoed iboeks, we begin to enter an easier and 
8|ni|^ita path. Die comparison >f the career 
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of these two coimtries, duing the latter jemn^ 
would almost seem to point it oat. / 

la Engbad the govenunenthaagradindly yrilk^ 
drawn £rom the fidae load, into whieh . MachMneN 
Uan polky J^ad led it; it has stieagtfaeneditallf 
by men of. taleat, who iDr tke iiat time^ haam 
eiutoa¥0Ufed to plaee fthe administntbiir ea a 
level ^h the etate of seienee, and wibsB eceoo*? 
mical measures, whaterer prejudiced nrixida nwf 
have said, have had aU the micceaa that coald 
be expected from them. Whence then eoaw 
ikn trouhles and dra diatress of ManchMteaH 
whenfle cone the §nS$iiBg§ of nnhi^py Ireksid! 
when€eeDoies»;in a tiote of pmfound peae^^ wilb 
aU thaoondifions and ontwaid masks of uaei(}oall«cfc 
prosperity^ this Cseling of distress whick is seaseeljrr 
k^t down by vigorous iaatitutioas, and by a* 
pn^ound sense of rel^ioa ? 

Let us now turn onr eyes to Fianoew I'ham; 
nor mbd to play the poUliician here, and I believe 
myself ta be perfectly impartial while.writiag te. 
you; but our government will have na right to- 
cojaplain^ if in jadging of die state of;tl|sconatryi'' 
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it« influiwoet has been left leiitirely imt of tlw 
quettioD. Equity Cftnnot ^. farther: kr if .we 
were to judge of its iatentious by its attempts^ 
aod of its influence by its dcta, we must hold 
Mother .lauguageu . Let ua tbeu take it for what 
it really is^ for a oooMtrauit, for a trouUesoona 
iriMrtaele to the moml.andpoliikal defelopmeni 
of France^* but an obstaele which is not powerful 
enottgh to stiie. the dy^ments of furosperity and 
good sense, which genttifiate in the country. 
If. notwithitanding^ this obstacle^ prosqpeiity ha» 
increased, if public good sense has oiade any 
progvess^. will it not be eiridentthat we mustaeek 
the eeuses in the ▼ery cohstitution of society, in 
the manners of the peopW and the state of 
property? 

A constant subject of meditation is afforded 
by the sight of two neighbouring countries, oo»- 
tksually ccmnected by commerce and business^ 
making a daily exchange of books and Mens, an 
well as of 9)ods and of merchandiae, governed by 
analogous political laws, (Isince onr .Charter is hot 
animperfeet imkatioii of the Englidi Gkmstitution,) 
and nevertheless jemaiuug ap different in thevr^ 
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maimers t&d their tendency, that we muat say 
in certaia respects, they are placed at 4lie two 
extremities of the social scale. 

niis contrast is the more strikingi as it does 
not seem that the difference in their character 
and tnm of mind is sufficient to account for it 
I will ewa venture to affirm, contrary to die 
common, opinion, that there is more analogy in 
this respect between France and England, than 
is usually thought, and that notwithstandu^ thdr 
common Germanic origin, the German nations are 
farther than we are from the English, in thmr 
natural dispositions. This analogy man^sts. 
itself more and more, since the French character 
has ceased to be degraded by the example of a 
fiiTolous court, or depressed by mUitary des- 
potism. We are beginning to grow serious, 
practical and prompt, without heedlessness; and 
these are, in my opinion at least, the roost striking 
ftatures in the English character. 

And nevertheless what an immense distance 
separates the two peoplel 

On the one. hand, institutions consecrated by 
age, and which have taken deep root in die^ 
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paople-8 minds; an . administration of justice, 
which is the. master-piece of human intelligence; 
a. powerful and mild aristocracy, with a demo- 
cracy full of vigor; public manners strongly 
marked, and ready to defend with energy all the 
laws, all the national customs; immense riches; 
an active and persevering industry; and, as the 
basia of this vast edifice, the. universal and 
unalterable sense of right* But if in all those 
divOTs. elements, the sum of good is immense, 
there is not the less reason to be surprised at the 
mass of evil. Crying abuses subsist in the face 
of unlinuted publicity, and without any serio«|s 
thought of combating them suggesting itself, even 
to those who suffer most by tiiem; absurd cus- 
toms maintain their ground, by the side of the 
soundest good souse ; the misery, of Manchester, 
with the luxury of London ; unparalleled frivolity 
by the side of serious and exalted virtues; 
^nheard-of scandals and profound piety; and 
under the most enlightened of European govern- 
ments, Ireland more wretched than the countries 
subject to the. despotism of Austria. 

What do we see on this side of the channel? 
2 a 
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Jfelin|itliti<Mfe«Mte4Mi^cani«re give tfaifc 
ttM KlMtftitt wiriMyt^9u»aatee»M|iewfitlao««^iM 
4t iWteA Vi^ tbe latelinatrtitive taenluiahjl aa 
ti|^Wlbbt«ftdi|l«rAttig=«dma«ri!ratbn i*f |uitiee{ 

timilik ; ^ tW M M rtey «^ill»UfrngM; ftitr Ittgeiov- 
«iliM; tftiptftdiettorafai; fl»>«^pial3nns«D: 
«|i|>riMtOii>; 4>ut little atfitt te'^efend'evlm 
^ttt liatte sm)(iu«l. Ita»iidt>itieaen «faMiaitlate 
•of iMttety cOOSposiA 'of s«di demeab, mxit 
^Midt%i||MltifOh«fy tpwtsete? ittod yeit uriiM 
tli|>iA)al foiKmwt vtk Udk at Traitce, tmAeat 
%Hlng«e«tk%y to'F^ogreip, )aMl tb» )Mnepersly 
<tir Its «AtfMaHto9 in m\m oncaaardfay lie iHb 
•W BiAi tt fc 'tfiCte tlillWrit^ >tllii»i8 beterf odiiif 
fibelty «»iii^iMted^>iUy lift ifbltonilbf «itlmt ooo- 
.MiitKt'ifite'iB ()>iititite«fliir8, ^»*«re>i8>4idt^ho«h9r 

•OndbuliteiilSfs mwiiMm lure ^mMbj^ Un- 
<il«ubt«IU5r, we <)f«ve no «ed ibanoers to i^poee 
•tntte aefflwee of ^dwvr^ iMt « wm ^ctt pflriic 
snettenitittK^argeik^i »«iKe ofyw)ppMP;i,^oiipyfai 
their place iht ieoceiftate iflefMe; aiid »p twi« i y 
HMOMis iieetii^'iirivlibtitUoMittttfDttk, vitbir g^ood 
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M badt nothing can long mfti&tain Hs ground, 

^hich will not bear the examination of reason. 

m» rielKtions between man and man are simple 

4Klid tr*e; moral &ttA int^tlMstud superionty ate 

itetimated at their real vdae, and the adrantages 

of birtJb or of sitoation^ in themselves wiAout 

influence^ resume their place in public opiiuon 

wheaeter they are accompanied by individual 

iMdt; a ta^te for serious ideas and oecopatiotys 

tiALes the place of royal and imperial vanifeies ; a 

love ^ order arnmates aR classes, because all 

bave sometlnng t<^ preserve, and if egotism has a 

^at shaM^ m the endeavours of eadi to improve 

hi« prihrate condition^ social and political^ order 

d9 net derive tbe less advantage ilrem his efforts ; 

4m if iiberiy invites weaHh, wealth does not 

^lay to demand liberty. 

I here expect the often-repeaCed obBerratkMi, 

fiiat the French are indifferent to liberty, and 

attach no real impoitance except 4o equs^ity; 

wliile llie English, on the contrary, loving liberty 

«bove aH things, consider aristocracy as a ne^ces- 

sary guarantee, under a constitutional monarchy. 

Thk observation, like aU commonplaces^ has 
2 a2 
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some truth in it, with much that is rague au^ 
inaccurate. 

Undoubtedly, there is no more disgraceful 
propensity in the human heart, than that which 
would lead it to prefer a servitude equal for all, 
to a liberty purchased by some inequalities of 
rank, fortune, or birth. I must also confess, 
there still exists in France a class of men who 
have need to learn, that there is no more dignity 
of soul in looking at superior stations in society 
with a jealous eye, than in seeking them with 
ambitious vanity. Let us go no farther, and not 
forget that anstocratical institutions are only the 
means, while the object is first of all liberty — 
that is to say, justice and morality — then prospe- 
rity. Now there is a point, at which aristocratic 
customs would end with rendering illusory all 
the best guarantees of liberty. 

In vain I shall be told, in vain shall I say to 
myself, that there is nothing exclusive in consti- 
tutional aristocracy; that every kind of career is 
open to every body; that there is no social 
. advantage, that is not accessible to talent and to 
.fortune; it is nevertheless true, that the obstacles 
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may be so multiplied, and the object placed so 
high, that for one who succeeds in reaching it, 
there are thousands who suffer and perish by the 
way. 

I have enriched myself by labours which have 
been advantageous to my country, as well as to 
myself; I desire honorably to enjoy my fortune in 
my native province, and to acquire the influence, 
and the means of being useful, which landed pro- 
jperty confers. How can 1 do this, if I am, as it 
were, imprisoned on all sides by the immense 
possessions, which are perpetuated by entails in 
one fiaimily, the head of which is perhaps the 
most useless of men ? 

I have conceived the plan of a canal, which 
will animate the commerce of a whole town; 
which wiir enrich a whole province : very well ; 
but it must pass through the park of a great 
nobleman, to whom the plan is inconvenient, and 
all is stopped. I may certainly have recourse to 
the power of Parliament, and to the still greater 
power of the press ; but whom shall I find in the 
Parliament? the friends, the relations, the depen- 
dants of him whose interests I have to oppose; and 
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years, generatioiis periiafv, msy fniii aaray , befion 
the repeated attacks ef opinioB hane been ^|le 
to break tbi9 pkata&x. A l<mg tune will 
elapse, before opinion prmioonces itself; for 
spect lor vested rights is se deeply rooted ib Ibe 
beads of the Englisb, that nebod^ takn it amiss 
if ^e most burtbensome privileges aas enfbiced 
with the atmest riget. A dergyraaa, etherwiw 
charitable and virtuous, wSl make no seraple oi 
exacting his thhe to the uttermost ftrthing, ef 
the poorest of his paridiionem. A aMn^ amiafaie 
and hind in other raspeotos \rilt not think it stasig^ 
to deprive his friend of his rank and his 6utmm^ 
if some musty parchment, five hundred yews eU, 
persuades his attomey that he baa a good title ; 
and there is no country in the workt^ in wbifh 
the maxim, '^ Sumn^m jm^ Mumnm infUM/* u 
SQ Uttle received, as in Bugland. 

What shall we say of thousands of men, who 
kmgtrish in the prisons, where they are brougM 
up in the school of vice, for no other crime than 
having taken some partridges from the loid of the 
manor ? Suppose for a mom^it, that it should 
be thought expedient to introduce among us tte 
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English game-laws ; to prohibit the sale and pur- 
chase of game; to forbid every one who is not an 
esquire^ or proprietor of a landed estate of a 
hundred a year, th^ ptea^m^ Qf walking with a 
gun in his hand, in his own field ; and I ask you 
if any government would be strong enough not 
to foil itt such w eaterprise J zfid if^ iwtwithAtand- 
ing the mute docility which the administrative 
nMSffoky Inaao h^gkaptrassedupoiiourvaiaKnl, 
the wliole ommftry w^ukt noti hrmk eul into mniv 
iMHT Mid inaumoftioibt ftvoh, ho^tover, iaa t^ 
kws. which Aeir prifnyble absurdity does Bdt 
hmdtr Iiwd maintaininif Hieaj^ gvoiud ia Bnglaad; 
and every yesff the Faidianaffiii liatmB wiHi 
patience, io Mppovl of seoli a sgpstemi. I dattaet 
«qr te argvmentet but to hinpity wldch eapciteB 
m waAe efcompassiapp 
I oo«U multiply ezaMqdei^ ud m^hi^tm*!^ 



* The eod of this letter 19 «ri^,UD|, 
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LETTER 11. 



On the OrganisaiUm of th* CaurU of Justice. 

There are not under the canopy of heayen two 
things more different^ I may say more opposhe, 
than the judicial organisation of England awl 
that of France. This difference is such, that a 
Frenchman and an Englishman who converse on 
this question are at first scarcely able to und«- 
stand each other. All such words, as Judge, 
Tribunal, Administration of Justice, excite in the 
minds of each different images and ideas, which 
it is impossible to reconcile. Tell a Fmdiman 
that thirteen judges are sufficient for the admin- 
istration of all the civil, and the greats part of 
the criminal justice, in a country so populous as 
England; in a country in which the state d 
society is complex ; whose commercial relations 
embrace the two hemispheres ; whose legislation 
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IB full of difficulties ; tell him that these thirteeu 
judges uot only keep the business in general in 
a regular train, but that almost the half of them 
have often nothing to do— he will not believe 
you: he will suspect some suppression, or some 
paradox, in what is however a mere statement 
of the truth. 

' Tell an Englishman that France has between 
four and five thousand magistrates, without 
including the justices of peace, and the members 
of the tribunals of commerce— his first impulse 
will be to laugh. ''Four thousand judges!" he 
will exclaim, ''but where do you find all this 
Army? In England, when one of our twelve 
superior magistrates dies, or retires, we are often 
miidi embarrassed to find a successor. How 
then do you come to be so rich?" Afterwards 
curiosity will perhaps induce him to ask you 
some questions, respecting a system which seems 
so strange to him— but most certainly he will not 
take the trouble to study it ; he will think that 
he discovers in it, at first sight, such indications 
of folly, that he will excuse himself front all 
further examination, and will be confirmed in 
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U» pnnid coMMtiMF of the Mfdviofity #£ tht 
ttibvnab of kis own eovtutry. Will lie^bo iM«mt 
Thi9 k wlMt we «rt gtiag to immiint? bat 
kMierto Ibe preBumptioa u in his ftivir^ fe if it 
$ffmn Mrpfising tt fiwt ▼!««, that tUrlMt 
jo4fM ean be Mfieient Ibr twehie iiHimw ef 
men; many hypotheses present theiMtl^M to 
erpkmsoextmofdkiarytfiict. We may suppose 
eMher that tew^uito are less nameMus^ or that 
tbe Mode <tf pMeeedttag is move ytjrfcl tibia ebe» 
wbeve. Bnt bow ean w^ magtiie that aoj setiM 
wiiatev«t tm prodvoe four thoaettd inAmdinia 
endowed witb all the talents, and all Ibe wtnes 
MopKed In the august titHe of megktmtet Ti» ask 
a ceuatry for Ibur tiurasand judgeay said m 
mtriligeot man» is as wireasonririe aa to lefuim 
of it four thousand tragie poeta^ 09 fbvr thouamid 
historians. 

And even supposing that Fn»ee wee giUsdl 
with snoli e manreUetw intoHeataal leeunditf» 
what able lawyer would be willing togite np Us 
practice Ibr Hie wretched salary, and tfae> iniing 
respect, wMeb are attached to the nuik of a 
magistrate of tie tribmials ef Iftie ftrst instsnte! 
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If ever puUic feed seMe thottld make some 
pc^gpeeM, what would be said of an age, and of a 
eoantiry, ia whieh 100,000 ftancs are given to a 
<diiimberlain t» stand four times a year behind the 
kiiig^s ehaiT'— 160 Ionia to a jad^, to decide erery 
day on the lives, the honour, and the fortune of 
his fellow^eYtisens ? l.et us, however, hasten to 
say, to the gknry of the Pr^oh nation^ however 
small the salary of the magistntes, peonniary 
eerruptioQ is almost unknown . Would to heaven 
the aame oould be said of Ae other oorraptiaii 
wlueh is ezeroised by political ii^uence^ by 
aeoial oonnectioas, by the fear of displeasing, or 
the wish of oblong, and above all, by the desire 
ef promotion ! a corruption which is mueh more 
dangeroufii, becanse it insinuates itself into the 
hewt every moment, and does not appear in that 
hideous form which seives as a warning to the 
most hard^ied consciences. 

There is a superstition in politics, as well as in 
religion; peofrfe repeat certain words with a 
blind faith, without troubling tiiemselves about 
their real value. Of this number is the nomi- 
nation of the magistrates for life : we have seen 
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that the English consider this as a point of great 
importance. We hare imitated them, and un* 
doubtedly with reason; but still it most be 
esmmined if what is an important guarantee for 
them, is not among us a mere show of an insti* 
tution. 

When the dignity of judge is a supreme rank, 
reserved for a small number of lawyers of the 
first order, invested with all the splendor of 
learning, power, and fortune, the perpetuity oi 
such an office increases at the same time the 
independence of him who holds it, and the con- 
fidence of those subject to his jurisdiction, whose 
eyes are fixed upon him. But what signifies 
the perpetuity of an office* when he vvho fills it 
thinks only of quitting it to obtain a better ; when 
a judge may become a counsellor, president of a 
chamber, first president; what do I say? when 
he considers it as a promotion to quit the bench 
of the magistracy, to descend into the parquet 
d€$ gens du roil We might as well speak of the 
irremovableness of a sub-lieutenant. 

In England it is thought of so much importance 
that the functions of a judge should be a kind of 
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priesthood, excluding all further ambition, that 
even in the small number of twelve, it is very 
rarely, and contrary to the unanimous wish of all 
friends of liberty, that one of the puisne judges, 
as they are called, is promoted to the place of 
president when it becomes vacant. The judge, 
upon entering on his office, is told to renounce 
hope, but it is the restless and servile hope of the 
ambitious. The peaceful career of the sage 
remains open to him, and the rich emoluments of 
his office allow him to divest his mind of all 
earthly cares, to devote himself entirely to the 
study and meditation of the law* The salary of 
the English judges, which according to our ideas 
was already considerable, has been found insuf- 
ficient In the last session of Parliament it was 
increased more than one third with the almost 
unanimous assent of all parties. 

All lawyers agree upon the necessity of placing 
justice within the reach of every body; but 
there are two modes of obtaining this object: 
one, to multiply the number of the magistrates, 
and to place in every district subaltern judges 
whose decrees shall be liable to be corrected by 
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oaa or mMe Mparior courts: the other t» make 
tin saprema magistrntes trsfelr moA M bring tiie 
|«rti0ft tmoMdnittly into tkenr piMence. hx tke 
int of thou «]^ms, the ttfeite iMoift Id say to 
the peopfoy w* offer you first of all a jostne cf 
inferior qtality ; endeavour to be ooatented with 
it; itis §ood eno«gh fiir tbe oountry peepfe; if 
bo^vftver you are not aariifiediwitli it^ aidrequiie 
eoaetbing better, go to tbe Court of Appeal^ you 
will baM judges move etevatBd in iVDity» said 
ieho,tlMfbtless> mew ricilfiiU w&ll Miriail idto Ite 
lame erroM ae ibe judges of tbe fini initieiee. 
To thk it seens tbot the poor parties might 
mMww, why do you net give us at onee lAe best 
justice yutt fatttein your posrcr, insteadef joUigiBg 
us to seeriflee our time and oar money for Jsatioe 
ef bed quality t 

In England it is tbe tmdkwe supreme judges, 
"vib^ twice e yeair tisit all ti» proyiuees, and 
who, aoeofding to tbe tecbsiical expression ef tbe 
commissioa of OfOt and Terminer^ with whitah 
^ley are iwvestied, bear and decide aU causes botii 
«ivil aad criminal* i ahaU continually haw to 
|ioint out to you the immense advantages ef this 
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«|r»teiH4>i^ ltet<>f tiie iii«Ui|}UQity of iedeatery 
judges & bit4 befese I enter wto 4iiiy 40tMfe qu ^ 
«dUMii»t»LU(Ai«€if j«stke» I \m\k to la^t>efwe yea 
ttet'QonsidAsatiom wJbi(^ Bttikfis me^ la order 
that a country mayaoquiie aU i^diQcial^iwcktp- 
meiit of which it is susceptible, that the citizens 
may be free to employ their talents in the manner 
most advantageous to themselves and to the 
community, two things seem to me to be neces- 
sary — ^first, that the law shall be the same for all, 
and in all parts of the country ; the other, that 
local interests, where they do not interfere with 
the public interest, should be directed according 
to the wish of those who know and participate in 
them ; in a word, that justice be imiform, and its 
administration varied. This is exactly the inverse 
of what happens in France. We are possessed 
with the mania of centralizing, as it is called in 
the administrative jargon. The bureaux of the 
Minister of the Interior have the ridiculous pre- 
tension of imposing the same form on the most 
diverse interests ; of knowing every thing, better 
than every body ; and of holding the country, as 
it were, in leading strings. A clerks who never 
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saw any thing in tiis life beyond the books of his 
office^ decides the most various questions- from 
one end of France to the other^ and upon which 
those alone who reside on the spot can have 
accurate and practical notions. 



THE END. 



ftOWLBTT AND BRIMnR^ PRINTKIII, 
PRITM ITRMET, fOHO, LONDON. 
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